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THRIFT 





HE will always be a slave who does not know how to 
live upon a little.” 





According to this definition how many slaves have we 
in this country to-day? More, we fear, than before Lincoln 
issued the Emancipation Proclamation! ‘The necessities of 
many American laborers would be luxuries to European 
peasants. The necessities of many American millionaires 
would be luxuries to European princes. “‘A little” is a 
relative term. What would be “a little” to a rich man 
would be a great deal to a poor man. ‘The poor man who 
is always in debt doesn’t know how to live upon a little any 
better than the rich man who exceeds a large income. To 
exist upon a little, because you must, is one thing. To live 
upon a little is quite another. 





A young man being asked how much it cost to live in 
New York City, replied: “A little more than your income, 
whatever that is.” A young city clergyman on his first 
round of parish calls found a family on the verge of starva- 
tion. ‘The man had been out of work for months. He had 
a wife and five children, the youngest a baby. They had 
just eaten the last bit of food in the house. The young 
clergyman gave them five dollars and collected for them 
twenty more before the day was out. A few days later he 
called to see about getting work for the man. ‘They were 
again on the point of starving. With the twenty-five dollars 
the woman had bought a fine new baby carriage, some 
coffee and sugar. When the clergyman expostulated she 
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indignantly denied extravagance. The children had broken 
the old carriage, and it was necessary the baby should have 
a daily airing. As for the coffee, it was the first they had 
had in weeks. ‘They were accustomed to it and needed it. 





In an Eastern city, some few years ago, a bank failed. 
It swept away many small accounts, the savings of farmers, 
teachers, preachers, clerks and mechanics. The President’s 
wife was a rich woman. A committee of stockholders called 
upon her to see what she could do for the small depositors. 
She said she could do nothing. She had no ready money; 
it was all tied up. Some bold spirit suggested that if she 
sold her steam yacht she could realize enough to pay off the 
most needy depositors. She replied indignantly that the 
yacht was a necessity for her husband. After the strain of 
his business reverses he needed complete rest. The doctor 
had prescribed a long cruise. ‘The yacht was a necessity for 
this woman’s husband just as was the baby carriage for the 
other woman’s baby. 





Were it not for the thousands of people who are slaves to 
imaginary necessities, we might have avoided the panic of 
last October. It was these people indirectly who brought it 
on. It was these people who suffered most when it came. 
The laws of nature are iron in their retribution. The man 
who is earning thirty dollars a week and spending fifteen 
dollars does not fear panics. Neither does the man who is 
earning fifty thousand dollars a year and spending twenty- 
five thousand dollars. Sailors who do not know how to reef 
their sails are at the mercy of squalls. People who do 
not know how to cut down their expenses are at the mercy 
of panics. A certain rich New Yorker, who retired from 
the Stock Exchange recently, started business forty years ago 
with three friends. When times were prosperous he could 
not afford to live as well as they did. When times were hard 
they had to borrow money of him in order to live at all. 


The Pilgrims and the Puritans had to fight the forces of 
the wilderness. To them thrift was a necessity, but no less 
a virtue for being a necessity. The founders of our Republic 
had to fight the forces of King George. To them, too, thrift 
was a necessity. After we had won national independence 
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thrift became a less obvious necessity. We were a young 
and sparsely settled country of immense resources, immense 
reserve strength. 





Our individual and national wealth grew with great 
rapidity. Waste and extravagance crept into our public 
and private life. We could be prodigal of our resources with- 
out feeling the consequences, as strong young men can be 
prodigal of their strength without apparent penalty. To cite 
but one example, see how we wasted our forests! The‘value 
of our annual forest crop is more than one billion dollars, 
greater than the combined products of all our mines. Our 
grandfathers thought our forests inexhaustible. Our sons 
are threatened with a serious forest famine. ‘Thrift in the 
management of our forests is now a great and ably cham- 
pioned national issue. 


With the growth of wealth came Society. With the 
growth of Society came Fashion. Certain virtues are 
fashionable, just as are certain clothes. Bravery, generos- 
ity, dash, style and polish are fashionable virtues. Thrift is 
not fashionable. It is a homely virtue. It is an ancestor’s 
virtue, out of style and out of date in fashionable life to-day 
just as would be an 1860 beaver hat. A millionaire who 
will not spend his money is as unpopular socially as 
a duke who will not use his title. Hence the spending 
of money has come to be a social asset. From this has 
come the phrase, “‘keeping up appearances.” Everyone with 
social aspirations must keep up appearances. The truth in 
the saying, “‘Nothing succeeds like success” leads many 
people to try to give the appearance of success. 

Thrift, too, has become unpopular because of its false 
association with meanness, closeness, and miserliness. A 
miser is popularly looked upon as the embodiment of thrift. 
Nothing could be more false. The miser saves his money 
and wastes his life. He is thrifty with his money and thrift- 
less with his life. Certainly a man who wastes his life is 
more wasteful than a man who merely wastes his money. 


A tenement landlord, while collecting his rents, came upon 
a family in a wretched pass through sickness and lack of work. 
The woman explained that her husband was out looking for 
work; that their money was gone and that she and the 
children had nothing left to eat except the bread and milk 
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they had before them. Since he hadn’t had his’ lunch the 
landlord agreed to eat their bread and milk and give them 
a week longer in which to pay the rent. This story traveled 
far and wide. As a result dislike of this man turned to 
hatred. It is expensive to be hated, particularly if you are a 
landlord. He was not thrifty. He paid for that bowl of 
bread and milk many times its weight in gold. 





From the wasteful rich and the improvident poor we can 
expect little good. It is the great class between the twd which 
gives the nation its moral backbone. It is this great class 
supplemented by the great number of rich who are not 
wasteful and by the honest poor who are merely unfortunate. 
A great many of this greatest class are of New England 
stock. ‘There are to-day, perhaps, more New Englanders 
outside than inside New England. Possibly that is why 
New England is accused of decadence. Thrift is a character- 
istic New England virtue. New England’s aristocracy of 
brains never despised thrift. ‘The Yankee tendency to over- 
reach, the New England horse-trading deacon, were illustra- 
tions of thrift overemphasized and turned to a vice. Just 
like everything else, virtues must be used in moderation. It 
is possible to be viciously thrifty, just as it is possible to be 
selfishly generous. ‘The man who gives away all he has and 
becomes a charge upon his friends and relatives is more 
selfish than generous, more foolish than either. 


A New England clergyman was taking breakfast one 
Sunday morning in a hotel in a littlke Western town. A 
rough old fellow across the table called over to him: “‘ Goin’ 
to the races, stranger?” The clergyman replied: ‘I don’t 
expect to.” 

“Goin’ to the ball game?” 

“No.” 

“Well, where are you goin’?” 

“T’m going to church.” 

“Where do you come from?” 

“New England.” 

“Oh, that explains it! That’s where they keep the 
Sabbath and every other blamed thing they can lay their 
hands on.” ‘This was an overemphasized tribute to New 
England’s overemphasized thrift. 

New England thrift as a virtue was better shown by the 
women than the men. A man cannot have a thrifty house- 
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hold if his wife is wasteful. A well-to-do old man in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, used to say that his prosperity was 
due as much to his wife as to himself, because what he 
brought in the door she never threw out the window. 





When a man has been overworking, his body gives him 
warning long before he breaks down. He loses his appetite. 
He cannot sleep. ‘These are nature’s danger signals. If he 
takes the warning, no harm is done. It is just so with the 
body politic. When a community has been overspending 
there comes a panic. This is the body politic’s danger sig- 
nal. The panic of last October was such a signal. The 
country had been overspending. The rapidity with which 
we have been recovering our industrial prosperity leads us 
to believe that the signal was heeded. The common sense 
of the great body of Americans has always come to the front 
in an emergency. It takes only common sense to see that 
as our country becomes more thickly populated competition 
becomes keener; that as competition becomes keener needless 
waste becomes more dangerous, reasonable economy more nec- 
essary, and that it becomes increasingly essential that everyone 
shall ‘‘know how to live upon a little.” If, as we believe, the 
panic has taught the great body of the people this lesson, it 
was not a disaster. It wasa blessing in disguise. More and 
more as our country grows older will the survival of the fittest 
mean the survival of the thriftiest. 





























DOES PROHIBITION PAYe 


I1.—THE INDIVIDUAL TEST 


rg N almost every consideration of what we characterize broadly as “the liquor ques- 

tion,” the point really at issue is prohibition, whether or not that word comes to the 
fore. People are not discussing temperance in the sense of moderation, on which there 
is no respectable difference of opinion. No one advocates intemperance, either of eat- 
ing or drinking, language or law. Few now deny the wisdom of some restrictive legis- 
lation as to the manufacture and sale of alcoholic beverages. License laws high or low, 
saloons or dispensaries, town or county local option, treating or no treating, screens or 
no screens, these in the end are details of the contraversy as to prohibition—not as to 
temperance, which is an uncontroverted issue. Some advocates of prohibition accept 
these compromise measures as steps on the way. Some who might choose no restriction 
at all, accept them to avert more stringent legislation. Many, of course, think them the 
best available solutions of the problem, in the present state of society. But, after all, 
they are but points of compromise between those who want prohibition and those who 
do not. Altogether outside of the common range of discussion as to the efficacy of 
legislation, there is a question truly American and deserving of reply. Does Prohibition 
Pay? This question APPLETON’S MAGAZINE seeks to answer, in a series of noteworthy 
articles, of which the first two appear herewith. Applying first the Individual Test, the 
Rev. Dr. Charles F. Aked discusses the question from the moral side, and George C. Law- 
rence from the economic side, each considering whether or not prohibition, or, at least, 
total abstinence, pays the man of to-day. During succeeding months, other articles will 


apply other tests to the same question, we believe with distinct service to the general 
discussion.— THE Epitor. 


MAN AND. HIS NEIGHBOR 
By CHARLES F. AKED, D.D. 


QAHE wisdom of abstaining The energy of Prohibition which has 
ly from the use of all intox- taken possession of so much of the South 
Vp icating liquors as bever- and West, which has already reached North 
7 ages is seen in the injury as far as Michigan and as far East as IIli- 
which those liquors do  nois, and may yet flow over the Eastern 
to the people who drink States, finds its justification in the funda- 
them. The right to pro- mental conception of government. Human 
hibit the common sale of intoxicating liq- beings come together in communities and 
uors as beverages grows out of the injury organize governments for purposes of self- 
which they do to the people who do not protection. From this point of view, the 
drink them! This is a distinction of the liquor traffic has no right to exist in a civ- 
very first value and importance in all dis- ilized land. The people of Georgia, for 
cussions of the Drink question, and it is instance, have argued: Under the condi- 
one to which the attention of abstainers tions in which we find ourselves to-day— 
and nonabstainers is invited, conditions geographic, climatic, economic— 
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two things are necessary to the preserva- 
tion of our existence, land and labor. We 
have the land. In the colored population 
we have the labor. But the open sale of 
intoxicating liquor is ruining our labor 
supply. One white man can direct the la- 
bor of a hundred negroes sober with profit 
to himself and to them; but one hundred 
white men cannot offset the injury done to 
the community by one negro drunk! There- 
fore we must put it out of the power of 
the negro to get drunk; we must stop the 
open sale of liquor. In so doing we shall 
save the negro and ourselves. And while 
it is clear that we shall at the same time 
put it out of our own power to buy liquor, 
we believe that this may be for our good, 
too; and in any case we are prepared to 
impose such a restriction upon ourselves 
for the sake of the larger gain. The peo- 
ple of Georgia are indisputably acting with- 
in their legal and constitutional right. 
Will any person argue that they are not 
acting within their moral right? 

The opponent of Prohibition has been in 
the habit of saying: “ You have a right to 
abstain, if you wish to abstain. I do not 
complain of that. You have a right also, 
by every legitimate effort of persuasion, to 
try to make converts to your way of think- 
ing and living. I do not dispute that 
either. But you have no right to interfere 
with me. I have the right to abstain, and 
I have the right to drink.” 

I dispute that statement. I deny that 
in a civilized land a man has the right to 
drink alcoholic liquors. And I dispute his 
“ right” on the ground of the tremendous 
wrong which it does to other people. 

If it were possible for a man to live a 
life which was in no way related to any 
other life now being lived or in future to 
be lived upon this earth; if it were possi- 
ble for him to cut himself off from all 
dependence upon others, and from the de- 
pendence of others upon him; if he stood 
alone, and his conduct affected in no pos- 
sible way the health or happiness or moral- 
ity of any other human being; if, in short, 
a man could live unto himself and die unto 
himself, so careful a thinker as the Apostle 
Paul to the contrary notwithstanding, then 
he might be able to maintain his “ right ” 
to drink with a greater show of reason. 
But no man can live such an isolated life, 
and nobody dreams of asserting that he can. 


We are one body, and if one member suf- 
fer, other members suffer with it. It is not 
possible for any human being to withdraw 
himself from the human family in such a 
way as to prevent his conduct affecting an 
entirely unknown and eternally widening 
circle of human life. 

If a man could take intoxicating liquors 
as beverages and do harm to himself but 
to nobody besides, the question as to wheth- 
er he had a right to do himself this injury 
would be one for the Christian philosopher 
—a question into which things of God and 
the soul would largely enter. But when it 
is perceived that no man can drink and 
help to maintain drinking customs and the 
drink traffic without inflicting a colossal 
wrong upon his fellows, then the ques- 
tion is one of the common right of self- 
protection, and of the clearly recognized 
principle that no man has a right to do 
injustice to another for his own pleasure 
or gain. 

So that, if a man says: “ Well, I am 
going to drink, anyway, and what I choose 
to do has nothing to do with anybody else,” 
the answer of the Prohibitionist is: “ You 
are grossly in error when you say that it 
has nothing to do with anybody else. If 
it were possible for you to soak in your 
villainous beer, or poison yourself with 
evil-smelling rum, or drink yourself to 
death with whisky and gin and go to hell, 
without touching any life but your own, 
other arguments might have to be used with 
you. But your drinking involves disabil- 
ities and disadvantages and dangers for 
other people; and we are not going to per- 
mit you to inflict those ills on us for your 
own selfish gratification. In our own in- 
terest we shall stop you doing it, as soon 
as we have the power.” 

And that is Prohibition. 

Let us see: 

One hundred men are employed in a 
coalpit. It is immensely to their advan- 
tage, so they think, to use naked lights. 
They can see better by their aid than when 
they are using the safety lamp. In holing, 
in boring, in getting, they declare, the extra 
light that they secure is of unquestionable 
benefit. Traveling through the long gal- 
leries the saving in time is considerable. 
Altogether, the common use of naked lights 
is to them, on this showing, a manifest 
gain. 








But there are considerations on the other 
side. The use of naked lights involves risk 
of explosion from time to time. And ex- 
plosions take place, and lives are lost. De- 
pendent upon the dead men have been wives 
and children. Some of the men working 
in the pit at the time of the explosion are 
badly wounded, not killed. They are crip- 
ples for life. The widows and orphans 
become a charge upon the community or 
those that are left. So also do the cripples 
who will never work again. So do the 
injured during the time they are in hos- 
pital: ‘Those who are living and working 
must support the bereaved and the help- 
less. Moreover, before they can get to 
work again, some weeks or days must be 
spent in repairing the roads and the roof; 
and their industry is in this.way still fur- 
ther taxed. ‘‘ Agreed,” say they; “ we find 
a gain in the use of naked lights; these 
things are a setoff against the gain; but on 
the whole we prefer to run the risk, to take 
the loss, to carry the burden; we shall go 
on with our use of naked lights.” They 
are as one man upon the question. There 
is absolute unanimity. They say: We de- 
cide for the naked lights. 

After repeated experiences of this char- 
acter one man’s eyes are opened to see a 
little farther into things. He begins to 
see and say: It is all very well for us to 
choose deliberately to run the risk and to 
carry the burdens. But it seems to me that 
we are making other people who have not 
been consulted run risks and carry burdens, 
too. What about the women whose hus- 
bands have been killed? The men agreed 
to face the chance of death, I know; and 
I know, too, that they knew at the time 
what they were doing. But is that right 
to the wives at home? Have the tears 
and the pangs and the agonies of the lov- 
ing wife, whose heart is broken, whose 
years are buried with her husband’s muti- 
lated body, nothing to say? ‘Then there 
are the children. Have we a right to bring 
children into the world and expose them 
to the cold mercies of charity? Have we 
a right to deprive them of a father’s care? 
Have we a right to practice for our own 
benefit that which will deprive them of 
their legitimate protectors, and fling them 
helpless upon the world orphaned of a fa- 
ther’s love? These are matters into which 
I feel bound>to dig a little deeper. 
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Then he farther sees and says: Why, 
there are children not born yet, but soon 
to be born! And their fathers are dead, 
and their mothers are broken in health and 
spirits. Those children will probably be 
weaker in body and worse in disposition 
for this sorrow of their mothers’ during 
their prenatal lives. And when they are 
born, they will have to live as paupers upon 
the bounty of men. I cannot get away 
from the idea that the unborn have some 
claim on us. What conceivable right have 
we to penalize them in mind, body, and 
estate, from before the very moment of 
their birth? 

Then the man’s thoughts run back to 
the economics of the little community, and 
he begins to figure out the cost of the pol- 
icy which he and his fellows have adopted, 
and in which they persist. Then he pro- 
claims to as many as will heed: We have 
been fooling with the question. We lose 
a great deal more than we gain. What- 
ever gain may result from the use of naked 
lights, it is perfectly clear to me that, on 
any fair reckoning, the losses are immeas- 
urably greater. Reckon up the cost of 
maintaining those who are injured, the cost 
of doctoring them in the hospital, the cost 
of maintaining the women and children 
who come on to us when our mates have 
been killed. Reckon up the time we lose 
when there has been an accident and the 
breakdown gangs are at .work. Reckon 
up everything, and you will be angry with 
yourselves for making such a blunder. 

Then he says: I am not prepared to run 
the risk of these burdens. I will not do it. 
I am not going to pay any part of the cost 
of maintaining widows and orphans and 
cripples. I am not going to use a naked 
light myself, and I am not going to have 
a part of my labor exploited by a set of 
blunderers who go on paying a dollar for 
a cent’s worth of pleasure. 

But this man is one of the community. 
He cannot get out of it. He is there. 
And there he will have to stay. And 
whether he likes it or not he will have to 
take the same risk as the others, and he 
will be forced to pay his share of the cost 
of maintaining their system of naked lights. 

Will any thinker dare to say that the 
community has a right to force the indi- 
vidual to run such risks, and to tax his 
labor in this way? 
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But the man continues to protest, to 
plead, to preach, and to pray. He protests 
that as they are one body they cannot take 
these chances without involving him in loss ; 
and he protests against being penalized in 
defiance of his wishes and convictions. He 
pleads for the women, for the children, for 
the unborn, for the helpless and dependent. 
He preaches a larger conception of duty, of 
patriotism, of humanity. He prays that the 
spirit of the Living God may give wisdom 
to those who are sinning against their fel- 
lows in ignorance, and grace to those who 
are continuing in selfishness. He gathers 
a number of men like-minded with himself, 
and they swear before God that they will 
never touch a naked light, and that they 
will never in any way be a party to their 
use. They determine to consecrate the re- 
’ mainder of their lives to the task of per- 
suading others to a like resolve. And they 
cherish the hope of a distant season when 
the community shall abandon what they 
themselves now perceive to be a wicked and 
suicidal policy, and shall prohibit the use 
of naked lights for evermore. 

Will any thinker dare to say that these 
men are wrong in abstaining, are wrong 
in their propaganda, are wrong in cherish- 
ing the hope and in keeping before their 
view their great ideal? 

The community is organized upon demo- 
cratic self-governing principles. Its life is 
settled by the vote of the people, and the 
properly ascertained will of the majority 
is law. When the earnest few have become 
the powerful many, when the minority have 
become the majority, and when the major- 
ity declare upon a proper vote that these 
risks are no longer to be run, that naked 
lights are no longer to be used, will any 
thinker dare to say that these men have no 
right to act upon their resolves? 

But that is Prohibition. 

Is there a flaw in this reasoning? I sub- 
mit that there is not. Substitute “ intoxi- 
cating liquors as beverages” for “ naked 
lights,” the state or the nation or the race 
for this community of colliers, and the case 
for Prohibition is made clear. The case is 
that the common sale of intoxicating drink 
does such harm to the whole community, 
and not merely to those who take the drink, 
that in its own interests and for its own 
protection the community has a right to 
prohibit the sale. 


The appeal, then, is to fact. Is it or is 
it not a fact that vice, poverty, crime, in- 
sanity, disease, all follow upon the open sale 
of intoxicating drinks? The evidence that 
these do follow in appalling and heartrend- 
ing magnitude is overwhelming. Were a 
man to say that he did not know that these 
resulted from such sale, we should say that 
he was lying. Then is it or is it not a fact 
that vice, poverty, crime, insanity, disease, 
all tax the life-forces of the nation—not 
of the afflicted, the poverty stricken, the 
criminal only, but of the nation? There 
is no man living in this country to-day, pos- 
sessed of sufficient ability to think at all, 
who does not know that in innumerable 
calls upon his private charity and public 
beneficence, in taxes, and in a thousand 
ways, he is called upon to carry these bur- 
dens. I, who do not drink, am called upon 
to pay heavier taxes because other people 
do drink! I protest against the compul- 
sion. 

The attack upon our pockets is not the 
phase of the attack which we resent most. 
We are spending our lives, many of us, in 
the effort to make the world a little better 
and brighter for those that shall come after 
us, to make a little smoother the path upon 
which the feet of other generations shall 
tread. We are tired of poverty, of squalor, 
of ignorance and dullness and stupidity, of 
the wretchedness of women and the degra- 
dation of men. Our hearts bleed when we 
look upon the misery of child life, cursed 
from before its birth. We die daily as we 
look upon “ infancy which knows no in- 
nocence, youth without modesty or shame, 
maturity which is mature in nothing but 
suffering and guilt, and a blasted old age 
which is a scandal to the name we bear.” 
We want to change all this. We want to 
open out life and liberty to all the sons of 
men. We want to make possible for all a 
life in the whole, the good and the beauti- 
ful. We want to make men free of the 
world’s best health and wealth, to endow 
them with the liberty of the glory of the 
children of God. 

And the common sale of intoxicating liq- 
uors renders our work a thousand times 
more difficult—nay, renders it forever and 
forever impossible while the sale goes on. 
While we are trying to make men happy 
and to teach them to be good, other men, 
for their own selfish ends, are changing 
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them into brutes and earth into hell. Where 
the saloon exists, it damns ten souls for 
every one that all the churches save. It 
cannot be right, and nothing can make it 
right, that all these forces of love and pity 
and philanthropy, the life-forces of any na- 
tion, should be perverted and rendered 
barren by the wanton selfishness of the 
careless, the ignorant, the indifferent, and 
the bad. 

Consider these further elements of dan- 
ger to the body politic. We stand com- 
mitted to Democracy. But imagine a 
democracy in whose veins runs whisky—a 
drink-sodden, muddled and fuddled prole- 
tariat, a sovereign people delivered body 
and soul to be the bond slave of the gin 
mill and the saloon! 

We are thrust into the competition of 
men and of nations. But a nation whose 
blood is sluggish with drink, whose brain 
is alcoholized, whose nerve force and vital- 
ity are sapped by dram drinking, is doomed 
to go under in the onrush of a healthier 
and soberer and purer stock. 

We are dreaming of combination, not 
competition; we are dreaming of the feder- 
ation of mankind. But the essential con- 
dition of combination is that others shall 


MAN AND 


By GEORGE C. 


TWENTY-TWO years ago a rather more 
than ordinarily notable dinner was given 
by a well-known Bostonian in honor of a 


famous physician. The menu at that time 
was considered an epicurean achievement, 
containing the names of not only many rare 
dishes, but many rare wines. To the latter 
especially the nineteen guests applied them- 
selves assiduously. The host, on the con- 
trary, sat at the head of the table nibbling 
dry toast and sipping mineral water. 

“TIsn’t that pathetic?” said one of the 
guests to the famous physician who sat at 
his side. 

“Yes,” was the cynical reply, as the 
medical man poised his glass of wine in 
mid-air. “‘ Yes—nineteen fools and one 
wise man,” 
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think us worth combining with! A strong 
and pure race does not willingly combine 
with a race of cretins and sots! 

In such a view it is not the personal in- 
justice done to the individual which now 
looms large, it is the danger to the whole 
community. The common sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors is a crime against the nation. 
The license system is treason against the 
people. It is more. It is the typical crime 
of the universe—the crime which consists 
in seeking one’s own pleasure or one’s own 
profit with absolute indifference to the cost 
of the pleasure or profit to other people. 
Its cost is human suffering. The price of 
it is the price of blood. 

This crime must be stopped. The law, 
which prohibits the use of naked lights in 
the coalpit, can prohibit the common sale 
of intoxicating drinks. And while we prac- 
tice and preach Total Abstinence for the 
Individual, we shall cherish the ideal of 
Total Prohibition for the State. And if 
we do not live to see the Final Triumph 
of our Cause, at least we can die fighting. 
We can save our souls alive, and we can 
spend our last breath in a war shout in 
defense of the Right and in defiance of the 
Wrong. 


HIMSELF 


LAWRENCE 


Eighteen years later twelve of this as- 
sembly were still alive, and met strangely 
enough at another dinner. And here is the 
significant fact. Ten out of the twelve 
drank mineral water. For purely personal 
reasons of business or health they had be- 
come convinced that liquor drinking did 
not pay. 

In that incident is the true explanation 
of the present widespread legislation 
against liquor selling. For the marvel of 
this legislation is not the legislation itself. 
Laws have never made men good. It is 
only when the majority has advanced in 
individual standards that it enforces its 
will through legislation. It has been 
because the majority has become con- 
vinced that liquor selling does not pay 
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that laws have been passed stopping the 
trade. 

Long before geographical prohibition be- 
came notable a revolution had taken place 
in the individual. Occupation after occu- 
pation became “ dry” through the exigen- 
cies of business before counties and states 
followed suit. 

Look around among your friends and as- 
sociates in business; the men you know and 
meet; the men with whom you do busi- 
ness, and note the change within your 
own recollection. For example, there is a 
group of men in business in New York 
who lunch together daily. Out of twelve, 
nine are teetotalers, two rarely take a 
drink, and only one averages a daily drink, 
yet not one of them objects on moral prin- 
ciples to drinking. 

At the close of the Civil War practical- 
ly every army officer drank ; to-day one third 
are total abstainers, and drunkenness costs 
a man his commission. ‘The transition has 


passed unnoticed, because it has come from 
a general unconscious change and not from 
a sudden and exciting cause. 

It becomes worth while, therefore, to 
consider this underlying change in the in- 


dividual attitude, which is a chief factor in 
the antidrink movement that is sweeping 
over the whole country in a most astonish- 
ing manner. One says “ antidrink” as a 
term between the horns of the dilemma 
called Prohibition and Temperance. Call 
it prohibition, and a very large number of 
persons who never take a drink immediate- 
ly begin to shout about “ personal liberty.” 
For instance, one hears from this very class 
such expressions as: “ By jingo, I guess I 
have a right to take a drink if I want to,” 
or “ Prohibition doesn’t prohibit anyhow,” 
without knowledge of any of the facts. On 
the other hand, Temperance, the prohi- 
bitionists’ ultimate ideal, is best to be 
obtained, they claim, by prohibition. So 
calling it the antidrink movement avoids 
considerable controversy. Its cause will be 
found to lie in economic conditions. 
Economic conditions or, in common par- 
lance, “it doesn’t pay,” is the great under- 
lying factor of the antidrink movement, 
which finds to-day in the United States 
thousands of towns, hundreds of counties, 
and many states prodding Demon Rum 
into the cold, cold world beyond their bor- 
ders, following the change in millions of 


individuals. For the prime factor in this 
antidrink movement is primarily neither 
moral nor religious, but economic—a cold 
matter of dollars and cents. 

At first glance the point may seem in- 
volved or far fetched. But there is nothing 
about alcoholic beverages in the abstract 
that makes it morally wrong to use them. 
Morality is primarily a question of results, 
and not, fortunately, a question of abstract 
ethics. The ethics come later. So, with a 
glass of whisky, an ice-cream soda, and a 
baked potato before a man, there is no 
moral reason per se in any of them why he 
should not consume the one as soon as the 
other. It is a question of results; the 
economic effect on the human engine. If 
whisky had the effect of potatoes we should 
doubtless consume the former and abjure 
the latter. ‘The doctrine of original sin 
is one thing as applied to man, but 
something entirely different as applied to 
liquor. It is not alcohol as whisky, but 
alcohol after it has been drunk that con- 
cerns us. And the ultimate good does not 
demand that we let something alone be- 
cause of its name, but rather because of its 
results. “There is no harm in whisky so 
long as it remains in the bottle. The harm 
comes when it gets into the man. 

A noted investigator of commercial ad- 
vance once said that the degree of manu- 
facturing development in any country could 
be measured by the amount of sulphuric 
acid consumed. Another and later one 
summed it up in the phrase “ efficiency of 
productive power.” But the basis of all 
production in the end is the human ma- 
chine. 

Now the chief end of man, the machine, 
is production. Whether he wears a green 
tie, turns his trousers up at the bottom, or 
drinks whisky is a matter of no importance 
in his struggle for economic advance, ex- 
cept as it effects that advance. And that 
advance is measured by productivity. Man 
is, if you will, simply an engine, and the 
question of running that engine most cheap- 
ly and efficiently is the question of its 
highest productivity—its greatest economic 
value. 

Recent automobile races have been con- 
ducted along the lines of what are called 
“economy tests.” Under these tests the 
motor which produced the largest results 
on a given cost for power was deemed the 
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best, because naturally a purchaser would 
want the most efficient machine. 

Exactly the same reason underlies the 
antidrink movement. Purchasers of labor— 
whether that labor be of a sewer digger or 
a senator—want results from the human 
machine. And it has been demonstrated 
that the human machine run on alcohol 
falls far behind that which is not. It is 
simply a question of adaptability. No one 
has ever made a practical internal explo- 
sive engine operated by gunpowder, though 
many have tried. No one has ever evolved 
an efficient human machine working on al- 
cohol, though millions have tried. 

Steadily man has been forced to the con- 
clusion that for economic reasons he can’t 
afford to drink. In the last century the 
temperance clock has gone ahead more than 
twelve hours. The per capita consumption 
of spirits has steadily been decreasing in all 
countries which are advancing. A hundred 
years ago, for example, drinking among 
gentlemen began with rising. To-day it 
only begins at five o'clock. The very fact 
that former English marriages were cele- 
brated before noon was due largely to the 
law’s recognition of the fact that after that 
hour no gentleman worthy of the name was 
supposed to be sober enough to go through 
the marriage ceremony with responsibility. 
Ask the average man to-day about his 
drinking, and in the great majority of cases 
he will reply: “ Oh, I never take anything 
until after office hours!” Nothing but an 
economic reason will explain this arbitrary 
division, for morally it would seem as 
wrong to drink at 7 P.M. as at 7 A.M. 
Economically, however, the matter is dif- 
ferent, since it is from this point of view a 
question of efficiency, of producing result 
units. And experience has shown that al- 
cohol will not produce them. 

There is, for example, the case of the 
man who, having spent the day at his office 
working hard, suddenly finds that, though 
very tired, he must go on until midnight. 
In not a few cases he is apt to go out for 
a couple of drinks “to brace him up,” in 
the belief that he can work more efficiently. 
Yet, as a matter of fact, it has been proved 
by the most careful laboratory tests that he 
produces less work units than if he had let 
alcohol alone. It simply isn’t the proper 
fuel for the human engine, and this being 
proved, it is the same kind of a mistake— 


. 


economically—to atter.+ to run this par- 
ticular kind of an engine on alcohol as to 
try to run a gasolene motor on dynamite. 

For, after all, as a great jurist has re- 
marked, this world isn’t run by laws made 
by man, but by laws made in spite of him. 
The Mosaic law is known to-day not merely 
for its morality, but as the greatest sanitary 
code which the past has given us. And 
that is merely another way of saying that 
Moses was a student of the human ma- 
chine, and proposed to run it right. And 
to-day the price of survival is the right 
running of that machine on which each of 
us depends for livelihood, home, and family. 

Now from an economic standpoint, if 
alcohol improved that machine it would be 
used. Conversely, if it impaired it, it would 
not. For no law of ethics is ultimately 
based on anything but results. For one 
man who stops drinking because it is ethic- 
ally wrong, one hundred stop because it is 
economically wrong—because it is a ques- 
tion of livelihood. 

Since 1840 the consumption of strong 
liquors in the United States has been de- 
creasing as rapidly as the commercial su- 
premacy of the country has_ increased. 
True, the per capita consumption of beer 
has increased, but that of whisky has fallen 
off far more rapidly. It is a question not 
of drinks, but of alcohol in the drinks, for 
beer with, say, three per cent alcohol, is a 
much smallereconomic evil than whisky with 
fifty per cent or more. In the fifty years 
following 1840 the consumption of proof 
spirits per capita in this country decreased 
from more than two and one half gallons 
each year to less than one gallon. From 
nearly one third of a gallon of wine the 
consumption has decreased to less than one 
quarter of a gallon, and while the consump- 
tion of malt liquors has greatly increased, 
the amount of alcohol drunk is far smaller. 
We consume to-day in this country the 
comparatively small and yet astonishingly 
large amount of more than twenty-three 
gallons per capita of various beverages con- 
taining alcohol. The significant fact, how- 
ever, is that more than twenty-one gallons 
consist of beer and the like, with a relative- 
ly low proportion of that ingredient on 
which the human machine will not run 
economically. The tendency is more and 
more “to cut out the alcohol.” Persons 
who formerly drank whisky, now drink 
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beer; those who formerly drank beer, 
drink nothing. 

The economic aspects of the antidrink 
movement are many. Perhaps the first 
concerns length of life. Given the human 
machine with the necessity of producing 
sufficient work units to support life, the 
prime factor from an economic standpoint 
is the length of time through which these 
units can be produced. Obviously the man 
who can be productive through forty years 
is a more valuable asset, economically, 
to the community in which he lives than 
the man who produces through twenty 
years. 

In England, according to diagrams pre- 
pared by Sir Victor Horsley, the great ac- 
tuary, consumers of alcohol are the least 
productive members of the community, 
and total abstainers the most productive. 
Where 1,000 adult males of all classes die, 
according to his figures, 1,642 publicans 
pay the final debt. (Publicans, it may be 
mentioned, correspond to saloon keepers in 
this country.) But the proportion of 
deaths among total abstainers is much 
smaller. In fact, for every thousand of gen- 
eral citizens, and every 1,642 publicans that 
die, only 560 total abstainers meet the final 
debt of death. In other words, the chances 
of a total abstaining human machine in 
England are two to one as against all class- 
es and three to one as against the publican. 

Out of every 100,000 inhabitants at 
thirty years of age, according to the Eng- 
lish figures, only 44,000 ordinary persons 
reach the age of seventy years, as compared 
to 55,000 total abstainers who do so. In 
other words, from an economic standpoint 
every community of 100,000 benefits each 
year to the extent of 11,000 work years 
from total abstainers as compared to all 
others. Call the population of the British 
Isles, for purposes of comparison, 44,000,- 
Ooo persons, and it is evident that if all 
were total abstainers the kingdom would 
be the gainer every year by 4,400,000 work 
years every twelve months. Figuring the 
average annual earning capacity at $500, 
temperance if adopted in England for eco- 
nomic reasons would increase the labor out- 
put of that country by the incredible sum 
of $2,200,000,000 annually. From this 
one standpoint alone, economically judged, 
England could well afford to consider uni- 
versal temperance. And these are the fig- 


ures of a well-reasoning mathematician, 
and not of a “ temperance crank.” 

In the United States the economic reason 
for abstinence is best shown in the figures 
from the actuaries of the great life-insur- 
ance companies, prepared for dollars-and- 
cents’ reasons. From these it appears that 
the barkeeper is an extraordinary risk, to 
be insured only at an additional premium, 
if at all—thus decreasing his economic 
value. Additional corroboration to the 
English figures showing the greater length 
of life among total abstainers is also shown 
by the American actuarial figures. 

In one of the largest life-insurance com- 
panies in the country the maximum expect- 
ed loss upon the lives of a total number 
who had declared themselves to be total 
abstainers was $5,455,669. The actual 
loss was $4,251,050. On the other hand, 
the total loss expected on the lives of those 
who declared themselves to be users of al- 
cohol was $9,829,462, and the actual loss 
$9,467,407. The percentage among ab- 
stainers of the actual death loss to the 
expected death loss was 78 to 100. The 
corresponding percentage among _nonab- 
stainers was 96 to 100. 

Out of 1,440 expected deaths among 
total abstainers, the actual number of 
deaths was 792, or 53 per cent of the ex- 
pected. But out of a total of 319 expected 
deaths among users of alcohol the total 
number was 225, or 71 per cent of the 
expected. There, if you will, is the differ- 
ence in the economic value of the human 
machine, alcohol or nonalcohol driven. To 
the individual, from the standpoint of 
length of productive years alone, absti- 
nence means an economic productive in- 
crease of 50 per cent. If one is willing to 
consider oneself economically—and in this 
case morality has nothing to do with it— 
as a producing, and therefore self-support- 
ing member, the foregoing statement from 
one of the most famous living actuaries may 
prove interesting. And the actuary is con- 
cerned with economics, not morals. 

There is, however, much other testimony 
to the effect that the use of alcoholic 
liquors produces an increase in the rate of 
mortality. So destructive has been their ef- 
fect upon the lives of the North American 
Indians that under the United States law 
it is a penal offense to sell alcoholic bever- 
ages to an Indian. The mortality among 
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Africans and South Sea Islanders has also 
been so increased by the use of alcohol that, 
simply as a matter of humanity, the na- 
tions of the world have united in efforts 
to stop the sale of liquor in the Congo and 
in various islands of the Pacific. 

And as an additional proof of the econom- 
ic cost of alcohol, it may be cited that life 
insurance for bartenders is not issued by 
many companies, and that commercial trav- 
elers who sell alcoholic beverages, brewers, 
distillers, and employees in breweries and 
distilleries, if they wish to insure against 
death, are forced to pay a much higher 
premium than that charged to others. 
Here again alcohol inflicts an economic 
tax individually not only on those who use 
it, but on those who produce or sell it. 

That the economic waste due to alcohol 
has been recognized by various classes, 
which have no brief either for the morals 
or the religion of any man, but only for his 
economic value, is evidenced by the decrease 
of the drinking habit, either voluntary or 
enforced, in various lines of employment al- 
ready reterred to. 

Take, for example, lawyers. Forensic 
history of fifty years is rich with not one 
but many examples of leading lights who 


pleaded best under the influence of liquor. 
Aaron Burr’s foremost lawyer at his fa- 


mous trial was known for his drink- 
ing ability as much as for his ability 
as an advocate. Daniel Webster’s memory 
might almost be said to be preserved in 
alcohol. ‘To-day a drunken lawyer in court 
is a rarity, not because of any particular 
ethics in the case, but because the legal 
profession has found that the indulgence 
in alcoholic liquors is a real detriment to 
success. From an economic point of view, 
and not, be it noted, from a moral one, 
nobody, other things being anywhere near 
equal, will employ a lawyer who is known 
as a drinking man. From being the hard- 
est drinking set one hundred years ago, 
lawyers have now come to the point where 
they are almost the most abstemious. Why ? 
Simply because without alcohol they are— 
not morally, but economically—the most 
valuable to clients. 

Among doctors, too, as in every class of 
professional men, alcohol has produced an 
economic tax which cannot be disregarded. 
Fifty years ago many a doctor steadied his 
nerves for a difficult operation with whisky. 


To-day few or not any doso. Why? Sim- 
ply because it doesn’t pay. No° woman 
wants about her a doctor who smells of 
liquor, and the receipts—economically—of 
any doctor are dependent in a large part 
on his presentability. 

With the workingman the question of 
alcohol is even more vital from an economic 
standpoint. There are several millions of 
him in this country, and his first necessity 
is an economic one—the question of living 
and supporting his family. Alcohol and its 
consumption has in an ethical sense no 
more to do with his problem of family sup- 
port than the fourth dimension. But in an 
economic sense—the question of his right to 
live and progress—it has everything. 

Can he from an economic standpoint af- 
ford to drink? ‘That is a question which 
in varying degrees applies not only to him, 
but to every other individual, to some for 
one reason and to some for another. Now 
there are two great bases of comparison on 
this question: First, the supposed tendency 
of the average workingman to dash out 
for a pail of beer to consume with his noon 
meal, and second, the cost of that beer. 

As a matter of fact, the workingman, 
as shown by figures collected, is decreasing 
his consumption of alcoholic beverages. 
The reason for this may well be found in 
the consideration of the second point—that 
is, the cost of the drink which he consumed. 
Unless we live to eat, the food which we 
consume may be regarded as so much fuel 
through which™the human machine should 
produce so much power. It having been 
demonstrated that alcohol is not the right 
fuel for this human machine, it is evidently 
an economic waste to use it, both because 
of the failure to get results and the cost. 

Take the case of what we are pleased 
to call the laboring man. Very few em- 
ployers hold a brief for the morals of their 
employees. So far as the morals of con- 
suming alcohol go it makes very little dif- 
ference. What the employer is after is 
efficiency, and a machine of the inanimate 
sort is dispensed with, if inefficient, just as 
the human machine is. That the one can’t 
and the other can consume alcohol is be- .. 
side the question, except in attempting to 
produce greater efficiency in the future. 
Of the inanimate engine the employer says 
to his purchasing agent: ‘‘ Buy no more of 
that kind; they’re too expensive”; of the 
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human machine: “ Hire no more drinkers ; 
they’re too expensive.” 

As early as 1899 the American Rail- 
way Association adopted a standard rule 
which reads: ‘‘ The use of intoxicants while 
on duty is prohibited. Their habitual use 
or the frequenting of places where they are 
sold is sufficient cause for dismissal.” It 
wasn’t a question of morals, but of econom- 
ics. Incidentally, too, it may be noted 
that this rule is far less stringent than those 
adopted by many individual lines. Some 
require employees to sign a pledge; others 
prohibit drinking at any time or place. 
Here, then, is a class of workingmen num- 
bering more than 1,000,000, with 5,000,- 
000 persons dependent on their labor, who 
can’t drink, because economically they can’t 
afford to. Efficiency is the price of em- 
ployment and advance, and experience had 
proven that alcohol did not produce it. 

How far this antidrink movement is 


spreading among other fields of employ- 
ment may be seen from figures collected by 
the national government a few years ago. 
Even then five out of every six employers 
made it a point to ascertain the habits as 
to the use of alcoholic drinks of applicants 


for employment. 

A tabulation of the reasons given by 
these employers for the requirement that 
their employees refrain from the use of in- 
toxicating liquors is interesting. Out of 
the 32 different sets of answers into which 
the 6,000 odd replies were divided, purely 
moral grounds furnished only one class. 
The other 31 were economic—commercial 
reasons, if you will. “ For purposes of 
economy,” answered one employer; “ To 
guard against accidents and abuse of ani- 
mals,” said a second; “To guard against 
inefficiency and poor work ”; “ To prevent 
retarding work.” So the replies ran, an 
unanswerable economic argument against 
John Barleycorn. 

It must not be supposed that this neces- 
sity for natural temperance is confined to 
the laboring classes alone. Primarily it is 
a question for individual consideration. In- 
deed, the higher,we go in the scale the more 
clearly defined becomes acceptance of the 
fact that the use of liquor is economically 
wrong. A noted editor, selecting at ran- 
dom twenty-eight names among the coun- 
try’s most prominent and successful busi- 
ness men, found that twenty-two never used 


liquor in any form. So, not only has there 
come to be a generally accepted fact that 
it is economically wasteful to attempt to 
run the human machine on alcohol, so far 
as the individual is concerned, but naturally 
as a result, that the same economic law ap- 
plies to larger groups of individuals, such, 
for instance, as towns and cities. This is 
the explanation of the national spread of 
prohibition which has made 55 per cent of 
the country with 33,000,000 inhabitants 
“ dry territory.” 

Still ascending in the scale, we find the 
economic argument as basically applicable 
in the case of nations. Pauperism and its 
resultant tax on the community is rightly 
looked upon as an economic evil of large 
proportions. Japan and England are 
roughly comparable in population, and 
have practically the same poor-laws. Yet 
Japan has only about 24,000 paupers, while 
England has 1,000,000. Asked for the 
reason, a Japanese statesman replied: ‘‘ We 
drink tea in Japan, you drink alcohol in 
England.” The economic result is a great- 
ly increased tax in England—that is, a less 
efficient national machine. 

The farther one searches for the under- 
lying cause of the antidrink movement 
which is sweeping the country at present, 
the more apparent it becomes that it is an 
economic one working through the individ- 
ual. Even the much-decried commercial- 
ism of the present time is not without 
sweetness, if we measure by results, in some 
of its uses. It is unfortunately true that a 
man will in the majority of cases give up 
this, that, or the other if you show him that 
its use hits his pocketbook or limits his suc- 
cess—in other words, that it is an economic 
evil—far more quickly than he will for 
ethical or moral reasons as such. 

One might preach the evils of liquor 
from the housetops of New York and get 
a handful of converts. But let the inhabi- 
tants of that city once understand—become 
educated to—the economic advantages ob- 
tainable with the $350,000,000 they spend 
every year for drink, and for what they 
would doubtless call “‘ good, sound business 
reasons,” they would invest their money 
otherwise. For to put the problem plainly 
it simply amounts to this: Does liquor 
drinking pay the individual or the com- 
munity—pay in dollars and results—as a 
plain business proposition ? 
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A ROM the first of June to 
the first of October is the 
open season for vacations. 
At some period between 
those two dates you will 
take your annual outing 
to seek a taste of the sim- 

ple life. For several weeks before your 
departure you have consulted experts as to 
the best place to go, and each one has rec- 
ommended a different spot which is guaran- 
teed to be the best and only place to find 
rest, amusement, and health in the largest 
quantities. 


Old Isaac W. Jones, the veteran head 
of the sales department, has told you to 
go up to Trout Lake, where the fishing is 


superb. Young Willoughby Porter, the 
new credit man fresh from college, has told 
you to go to Sylvan Dells, where the sail- 
ing and tennis are great, and lots of cork- 


ing nice girls, .oo. Dr. Squills has strong- 
ly recommended a certain place in the piny 
woods, where there is new life in every 
breath of the balsam-laden air. Some one 
else mentions the seashore, or the moun- 
tains, and Montgomery Peabody, the junior 
member of the firm, suggests motoring in 
New England, with a few days at each of 
the Massachusetts coast resorts. 

And there you are. You can take your 
choice. ‘There was one man I heard of 
who went to the station, laid down a ten- 
dollar bill, and asked for a ticket that 
would take him that far. He had a lovely 
time, too. ‘That is, he had the novelty of 
uncertainty, and was not harassed by any 
exacting plans. 

Finally, however, after some weeks of 
perplexity, you select the scene of your 
prospective vacation joys. You are after a 
change, and wherever you go you may be 
certain of getting it in some form or other. 
Then there remains only the few details of 
preparation. You get weighed, and note 
the result in a memorandum book. This 
precaution is to show how much you -have 
lost in your search for healthful recreation. 
You next get out your kodak and lay in a 
supply of this year’s films. Experience has 
taught you that you will take a couple of 
hundred snap shots, and will cheerfully 
promise to send prints to several dozen 
chance acquaintances. 

The hour for breaking home ties then 
arrives. 

Having made arrangements with some - 
one to feed the cat while you are away, 
you lock the front door and start on your 
journey. As home slowly fades from view, 
you are oppressed by a haunting feeling that 
you are forgetting something. Experience 
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again has taught you, however, that no 
matter how hard you try, you cannot pos- 
sibly tell what it is until after the train 
has gotten under full headway. Then you 
will remember. It comes like a shock, and 
it is certain to be something of importance 
—such as failing to tell the milkman not 
to make deliveries for a couple of weeks, 
or leaving the gas burning in the coal 
cellar. It is certain to be something that 
costs money in the long run. 

Fate, fortune, providence, destiny, or 
whatever it is that exerts an occult influ- 
ence on the affairs of men, is disposed to 
be beneficent in crises like these. There 
will be a few brief moments of vigorous 
regret, and then your thoughts turn blithe- 
ly to the vacation that stretches invit- 
ingly ahead of you. Two solid weeks of 
concentrated happiness, of freedom from 
the tyranny of toil, of dolce far niente— 
“ sweet nothing doing.” ‘Two solid weeks 
of rest surrounded by elysian pleasures and 
swathed in soft celestial joys. At least, 
that’s what the summer-resort prospectus 
has led you to expect. An optimist is a 
man who believes all he reads in a-summer- 
resort prospectus. He may also be some- 
thing else, but he is at least inclined to be 


a man of cheerful and trusting disposition. 
We are all optimistic at the beginning 


of our vacation. For fifty weeks we have 
lived in a pleasant glow of anticipation, 
and when one has been in training for va- 
cation that long, he is pretty certain to 
enjoy it when he gets it. We draw most 
of our money out of the savings bank, and 





lightly casting care to the winds, we set 
off to have our holiday. Last week we 
would have thought twice about some 
small item of expense, but now we begin 
to spend money like a sailor home from a 
whaling cruise. Nothing is too good for 
us. It'll all be the same a hundred years 
from now. Eat, drink, and be merry, we 
say, and straightway go into the dining car 
and spend $1.60 on a luncheon. Thus it 
is that the vacation spirit affects us. 

Some learned bard or professional think- 
er, whose name eludes us at this moment, 
has said that “in the spring a young man’s 
fancy lightly turns to thoughts of love.” 
The obvious thought that at once leaps up 
is, How about the others? How about 
the immunes—that great majority whose 
thoughts have surmounted or not yet at- 
tained the subject of love? We are not all 
young men. How about the married men 
and the widowers and the materialists of 
humanity? Which way do their thoughts 
turn? 

Statistics do not enlighten us, but it is 
one of the standard facts of life that they 
are thinking about their annual outing. 
One and all, from plutocrat to plebeian, 
from patrician to proletariat, eacheis nurs- 
ing an inward greed for rest and relaxa- 
tion. 

Along in the early spring, soon after the 
frost has left the ground and the first warm 
winds as soft as velvet come in through the 
open window, the vacation germ asserts 
itself. The symptoms are unmistakable. 
You can detect them in the wistful eye, the 
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yearning glance out in the balmy sunlight, 
the lack of enthusiasm in work, and the 
sprightly interest in summer-resort pro- 
spectuses. 

The alluring “ad” in three colors, 
wherein a handsome man is landing a ten- 
pound trout in a sylvan stream, becomes a 
thing of engrossing interest. You picture 
yourself as one of those very ornamental 
persons who play such an important role 
in the pictures—a person in faultless rid- 
ing outfit, galloping along a mountain road, 
accompanied by a beautiful young lady. Or 
in white flannels playing tennis, or drift- 
ing lazily beneath the trees that overhang 
the river’s edge, or scudding ahead of a 
spanking breeze beneath the billowy canvas 
of a yacht, and always accompanied by a 
Gibsonian vision of loveliness. 

It’s a picture that stirs your imagination 
like the golden promises of a new mining 
company. 

All you have to do is to buy a ticket over 
a certain road, and at the end of your jour- 
ney lie elysian delights too numerous to 
mention and too enticing to be described by 
mere words. 

Is it any wonder that the soul of man 
is filled with yearning in the springtime, 
and his thoughts gallop off beyond his dusty 
desk to the open fields and rippling waters? 

He has resisted the attack of the vaca- 
tion germ throughout the winter. The ad- 
vertisements that dwelt upon the delights 
of California and Florida have been reso- 
lutely cast aside. The lure of the Bermu- 
das has failed to divert his mind from his 
work, for the weather has been crisp and 
cold, and the slumbering wanderlust within 


him has been hibernating. It awakens only 
under the magic warmth of a few genial 
breezes from the south. By the first of 
May it is mildly moving about, and by the 
first of June it is like a caged tiger that 
roams violently from one end of his system 
to the other, urging him to fare forth on 
pleasure bent. The only possible antidote 
is a vacation—anywhere, but soon. 

He begins to study time-tables and re- 
flects on the possibilities of his purse. An 
article in a newspaper meets his approval, 
because it says that Americans work too 
hard, that they don’t play enough. It says 
that we are a nation of money grubbers 
who have not yet learned the secret of 
making life pleasant. He agrees, and at 
once resolves to disprove it. He will cast 
care to the four winds, and go away for a 
couple of weeks, just to show that he can 
still have a good time. 

But where? That is the great question! 
Shall it be seashore or mountain, or lake 
or farm? From one end of the country to 
the other that question is now being pon- 
dered.” 

‘The small boy is satisfied with an open 
lot and freedom from the tyranny of the 
school teacher. A ragged baseball and a 
few kindred spirits are sufficient to insure 
a successful vacation. 

The youth home from college looks for- 
ward to three months of pleasant idleness 
and a tropical coat of tan. He will roll 
up his sleeves and hike to some resort 
where a male—white preferred—is in great 
demand. 

The shop girl will go to a near-by lake 
and have the time of her life. She will 








By courtesy of the Chicago Record-Herald, 


THE VACATION SEASON 
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mer gardens and the amusement parks. 
He has not been tied down to a desk or a 
bench in a great hive of people, working 
week after week until he thinks of his work 
as “the everlasting grind.” 

The man who has awakened each day to 
the insolent ringing of an alarm clock, who 
has hastily washed himself, bolted a break- 
fast, and then made a mad dash to reach 
his desk by eight-thirty—he is the man who 
knows the real meaning of a summer vaca- 
tion. It is a Utopia, where there are no 
alarm clocks, where one may get up when 
he pleases, and issue a defi to the boss every 
day during the entire period of his outing. 
In his mind’s eye, vacation means summer 
skies, and rest, and play, and freedom. 

The things that would be work if he had 


come back with color in her cheeks and an 
openwork design of sunburn tattooed on 
her shoulders. She will be frightened half 
to death by garter snakes, and be hoarse 
from singing, but she will be tired and 
happy when her two weeks are up. 

To enjoy a vacation thoroughly one has 
to spend months at work in a large city. 
The one who lives in a small town or in 
the country does not know the real mean- 
ing of a vacation. He has been out of 
doors throughout the whole year, and his 
idea of a vacation is to buy an excursion 
ticket to the nearest city and see the sum- 


to do them become pleasant outing experi- 
ences. He wears his old clothes, goes un- 
shaven, sits for hours in the blistering sun, 
is devoured by mosquitoes, gets up at dawn 
because the fishing is good in the early 
morning, eats a cold lunch, and thinks he 
is having a lovely time. He will sleep on 
a hard bed in a broiling room next to the 
roof and enjoy it beyond words. If he had 
to do any of these things he would declare 
a strike. But not being compelled by some 
tyrannical boss, he enjoys it thoroughly. 
At the end of two weeks he will be tired 
out, and will drag himself back to work, 
rather glad to get settled down to the regu- 
larity of daily work, but not willing to 
admit to a soul on earth that he has not 
had a corking time. For weeks he will tell 
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his friends down at’ the’ store, or the fac- 
tory,. all. the wonderful: things that he did 
“ up at! the lake.”” 

Some men’ prefer. to: spend their vacation 


puttering around: their: house.. They leave: 
their work for a two weeks’ rest, with: the: 
conscientious intention of sitting around). 


smoking or reading or lying in the hammock 
in the little back yard. They do not care 
to leave town. On the first day they rest, 
according to plans and specifications. On 
the second day they do a little digging in 
the garden. On the third day they get out 
some tools and repair all the furniture on 
the place. On the fourth they go down 
to the office to see if there is any mail. On 
the fifth they repair the roof, and so on, 
until they are doing two men’s work around 


the house. It is the habit of work that 
has become so fastened upon them that they 
cannot be happy unless they are busy. 
Other men plan a vacation of rest and 
quiet. ‘‘ The simple life for me,” they say, 
and having gotten the address of a quiet 
farmhouse, they depart for the scene of 
prospective quiet. The change is too great. 
The silence is deafening. ‘To senses that 
have wooed sleep in the medley and din of 
city noises, the quiet of the country is over- 
powering. Sleep is impossible. In _ the 
morning the insects and chickens and the 
rattling wind pump and the murmur of the 
wind through the trees make a disturbance 
that is maddening. At the end of a week 
they come wearily back to the city to get 
a good night’s sleep amidst the noise of the 


trolley cars, the barrel organs, the jangle 
of car bells, and the rumble of heavy 
wagons, 

By the middle of June the real vacation 
movement is under full swing. The Euro- 
pean steamers are crowded with one-trunk- 
ers and twenty-trunkers—some for a $500 
trip of six or eight weeks, others for a 


$10,000 trip of the same length of time. 
Every train that pulls out of the big city 
stations is packed with people full of vaca- 


tion plans. ‘The seashore hotels fill up, and 
the hotels by lake and mountain begin to 
buzz with life and activity. 

The two-weekers have to begin their va- 
cation enjoyments the minute they get off 
the train, in order to make the most of the 
time. In ten minutes the trunk is un- 
packed, a pair of flannel trousers and a 
rakish hat from the year before are dug 
out, and the vacationer is ready to saunter 
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out in search of the attractions mentioned * 


in the “ads.” In an hour he is playing a 
game of tennis, in two hours he has ex- 
plored the entire region for a mile around, 
and in three hours he is writing post cards 
to the luckless ones who were left behind. 
The next morning he is down at the post 
office, inquiring for letters from home, or 
briskly reading papers descriptive of yes- 
terday’s ball games back in town. 

Then there are many who go to a camp 
in the woods. Of all vacations, there are 
few that have an appeal to the tired city 
slave like that of a vacation in “the 
woods.” The piny woods! What a pic- 
ture of wholesome out-of-door life the 
words suggest. A picture of untrammeled 
freedom, of “ roughing it,” of majestic for- 
est aisles, and velvety floors of pine needles. 
A long log cabin with bunks and a big gen- 
eral eating room, with a great fireplace 
about which to sit in the evening! A silver 
lake and a golden moon that shines down 
on you as you drift with some one, very 
pretty and temporarily very dear, in the 
boat with you. That is the picture that 
entices the shop-worn denizen of the busy 
places. 

You go on a long railroad journey, de- 
train at a little station, and ride twelve 
miles to the camp. It is on the edge of a 
lake, and consists of several log houses. 
The faint song of the mosquito is heard 
issuing from the forest that fringes the 
little camp. A few dogs dash out in 
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friendly greeting, and a tired man unloads 
your belongings and shows you where you 
are to sleep. It is a bunk, and not overly 
comfortable, but you console yourself with 
the thought that you will be tired enough 
to sleep anywhere after you have really 
gotten busy with your vacation plans. 

Early in the morning you are awakened 
by the dogs, and you decide to put off your 
morning plunge into the lake until the next 
morning. A chill is in the air. But after 
a piping breakfast of bacon, potatoes, and 
coffee, you rig up your fishing outfit and 
begin the two weeks’ sport. Unfortunate- 
ly the “ muskies ” are not biting, although 
just the day before you came somebody 
caught several very fine ones. In the after- 
noon you try to take a nap, and are so eaten 
up by mosquitoes that you go inside and 
sleep in your bunk, where it is very hot. 
In the evening the natives drop in to dis- 
cuss politics and what’s going on in the 
city, and thus: prepare you for your night’s 
repose. It is a mirthful life. 

However, it is not the purpose or the de- 
sire to paint any sort of a vacation in dark 
colors. They are all delightful. Even the 
man who took his in the winter can rejoice 
in the thought that others will be happy, 
though he is not. 

Don’t worry over the frequent citation 
that lots of people who have comfortable 
homes, with every convenience, go to a huge 
frame summer hotel that rears its blatant 
sides above the sands, and install themselves 
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THe City Man at Home. (He is indicated sleeping peacefully at point indicated by cross and arrow.) 
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Tue City MAN ON THE FarM.—‘ Great jumping Jehoshaphat! This noise’ll drive me wild. I 
haven’t been able to sleep a wink on account of this incessant chorus of crickets and frogs and birds and 


wind pump and all these other eight thousand dins.” 


By courtesy of the Chicago Tribune, 


“When the City Man goes to the Dear Old Farm for Rest and Quiet.” 
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in rooms too small for both the trunk and 
bed. They will come home in the fall se- 
rene_in the happy thought that they have 
been away for the summer. The local pa- 
pers will say that ‘“ Mrs. So-and-so and 
children have returned from Nirvana-by- 
the-Lake, where they have been spending 
the summer.” Fancy writers will call it 


“the heated term,” but the meaning is all 
the same. 


Then there are loads of people who go 


to Europe. Twenty years ago a trip to 
Europe was a geographical triumph of 
travel. Now the ships are so packed with 
people that a passenger feels as gregarious 
as a sardine. It is no trick at all to go to 
Europe any more. The home folks do not 
gaze in awe and wonder as you speak of 
European travel. With transportation fa- 
cilities so admirable, and rates so low as 
they are in these swiftly moving times, one 
would have to go to Cashmere or Uganda 


in order to arouse a gleam of interest in 
those to whom he boasts of his travels. 
“When I was in London,” or “ When 
I was doing the chateau country this sum- 
mer,” is so commonplace that it only pro- 
vokes a sleepy sigh these days. A trip to 
Europe may mean a wet and cheerless voy- 
age, hours of restless wandering about from 
smoking room to dining saloon, with two 
or three days in a great unfriendly London 
hotel, and a few tiresome weeks of sight- 
seeing on the Continent. The home jour- 
ney is a relief to many a lonesome traveler, 
and the end of the vacation the happiest 
day since he left. But no one will even 
suspect how lonesome he has been. When 
he tells his friends at home about Paris, he 


will dwell only on those things that can 
be painted in glowing colors and will 
arouse wild envy in his hearers. He will 
say nothing about how he wandered about, 
feeling about as much at home as a fish out 
of water, and how hard he tried to con- 
vince himself that he was having the time 
of his life. A man alone on his first trip 
abroad is a terribly sad spectacle. He 
sends back radiant post cards that hint of 
all kinds of gay adventures in Paris, but 
really, down in his heart, he is lonesome, 
homesick, unhappy, and resentful of the 
petty robbery that he finds on every side. 

Most women who go abroad get their 
greatest pleasure after they return and ap- 
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“Charter a steam-yacht and cruise along the New England coast, breaking the voyage at the vari- 
ous watering places.” 























“ Another delightjul vacation would be to spend your two weeks’ holiday in Scotland. Here one may 
rent a beautiful estate.” 
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“ Make up a jolly little party and spend your July vacation in touring Switzerland and the Alps.” 











From “ The Mysterious Stranger.” 
By courtesy of McClure, Phillips & Co. 


“Some Happy Little Vacation Suggestions for Our Readers.” 














“The American Invasion of Europe on the Way to Invade.” 
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By courtesy of the Chicago Tribune. 
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pear in clothes that they got in Paris. 
Their vacation has been a long session of 
fittings with hours of waiting in the Rue 
de la Paix. It hasn’t been pleasant, but 
think of the happiness that comes after- 
wards! 

The vacation season means something 
different to each individual. The rich 
man motors in England or France, spends 
a couple of weeks at a fashionable water- 
ing place, and then comes back for the end 
of the season at some pleasant spot along 
the New England coast. His reminis- 


cences of the summer have the ring of ready 
money, yachts and motors, golf and tennis, 
coaching and bathing, and garden parties, 
with casual but nevertheless inevitable ref- 
erences to famous society leaders. We may 
envy him his splendid achievements, but 
who can say that he has had a better time 
than Mr. and Mrs. Smith out at the frame 
cottage on the lake, forty minutes from 
town, with a couple of flimsy bathing suits, 
a hired boat, and an appetite as sharp as a 
razor edge? 

Will any vacation ever equal tlie time 
we first went camping? In memory’s re- 
trospect it is a splendid succession of pleas- 
ures. What does it matter that the tents 
were flooded by a torrential rainstorm the 


first night, and we had to walk nearly a 
mile to a barn, where the girls slept in the 
wheat bins and the men in the haymow? 
It merely added to the adventures of the 
outing. What does it matter that the cook 
got tired and left us to the mercies of five 
or six amateur cooks? Or that the bathing 
suits shrunk, or that an itinerant polecat 
rendezvoused near the camp? We cut 
names on all the trees, fell in love and out 
again, and had a beautiful time. The 
total cost was nearly five dollars a week 
each, but we didn’t mind the expense. 

And that should be the true vacation 
spirit. Never mind the cost, but be sure to 
go some place, any place, just to break up 
the monotony of life and add to the gayety 
of the universe. 











A KISS COMING 


By ANNE 


VALI: ran lightly down the 
long, straight, old-fash- 
ioned Colonial stairs, a 
pretty girl in a_ riding 
habit; young, fresh, 
smiling, and apparently 
full to the brim = with 
joyous anticipation, 

As her foot touched the last step her eyes 
looking eagerly down the long, straight, 
old-fashioned Colonial hall saw him sitting 
just beyond the square arch of the wide- 
open door—sitting swinging his crop in his 
right hand while he watched the boy lead 
their horses to and fro upon the graveled 
sweep. 

At the sound of her footsteps he whirled 
quickly, and his blond good looks measured 
her brown-eyed happiness with a glad smile, 
an outstretched hand, and the most eager 
of advances to meet her. 

“See what a day we have,” he cried; “I 
prayed for good weather, but I think that 
you must have been praying, too, for all 
that one can in reason ask is just about 
doubled to-day.” 

Her hand was in his. 

“Yes, that’s so,” she admitted, looking 
everywhere where he was not. “ It’s splen- 
did. I’m so glad.” 

The horses were brought up just then. 
He had to loose her hand and busy himself 
with her mounting. Presently they were 
off, the click of hoofs being suddenly smoth- 
ered as they entered the avenue whose way 
was covered two inches deep with pine 
needles. 

“Isn’t it gorgeous?” she cried, lifting 
her face to the filtering sun rays, the fresh 
breeze, the redundancy of bloom which was 
all about. “ Doesn’t it seem made for 
us?” 

He turned squarely in his saddle and 
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surveyed her with a smile of unalloyed ‘ 
content, 

“"To be remembered forever,” he com- 
mented simply, and then the horses broke 
into a gallop that carried them swiftly 
through the woods, and swept them be- 
yond the gates and out upon the broad 
highway. 

“Where are we going?” he inquired. 
“You know I’m a stranger in these parts.” 

“We're going to Mount Hebron,” she 
replied. “ Bessie thought that that would 
be a nice ride. It’s six miles there and six 
miles back, and dinner upon the mountain. 
She would have driven up and had dinner 
with us if she hadn’t been taken ill. But 
that doesn’t matter. I know the way.” 

“Mount Hebron forever!” he said, 
agreeably, and then they quitted the high- 
road and turned in among the cedars of 
the rising ground. 

“ Perhaps you don’t believe that I’m glad 
to have you here,” she said, calling a halt 
in their pace out of consideration for the 
many roots and stones. “ Fancy what it is 
to me who always ride and rapturize alone 
to have some one—some one nice—to ride 
and rapturize with me. ‘Think how I’ve 
beén here for one whole month absorbing 
single foots, cool days, and delightful 
moods all by myself! It’s seemed like such 
an awful shame. Didn’t I write you so 
more than a dozen times?” 

“You certainly did, and I certainly did 
wish a 

“Tt seemed selfish to enjoy it all alone,” 
she went on quickly, “but there wasn’t 
anyone to ride with.” 

“ Life’s too good to live alone,” he said. 
“You know I’ve mentioned that to you 
once or twice!” 

“1 don’t know about life,” she laughed. 
“| was talking of riding.” 
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“T didn’t mean to disagree with you,” 
he said, laughing too. “I meant to agree. 
I’m feeling very agree-able to-day.” 

“Me too. It’s so sort of jolly getting 
off like this—isn’t it? No one to criti- 
cise—no one to comment. No convention- 
alities to consider. I get tired of conven- 
tionalities, don’t you?” 

“ Of course I do—if you do.” 

“Not that they are very burdensome 
here. I mustn’t complain of convention- 
alities where I dine in a golf skirt—must 
i" 

“That reminds me that when I came 
down in the hotel this morning I heard 
myself characterized as a ‘ dead-game 
sport ’—on account of my boots, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Maybe it was because of your collar, 
too?” she suggested, “ or because you had 
shaved to-day. Shaving isn’t really an es- 
sential oftener than once a week up here.” 

“T ought to have divined that from last 
night. As I was registering, a perfectly se- 
pulchral voice in the background whispered : 
‘Put him as close to the bathroom as you 
can; he’s that kind.’ I knew then the 
sort of health resort which you had run 
up against.” 

Her mirth echoed gayly. 

“ And you have my sympathy,” he added, 
“When I see how dreadfully a vest affects 
the vicinity I don’t wonder that you re- 
treated into your golf skirt in pure self- 
defense.” 

“Tt all should let you know how wel- 
come you are,” she said, seriously. “‘ Hon- 
estly you affect me as the manna did the 
Jews—or as water would have affected the 
Lone Mariner. I’ve never unpacked two 
of my trunks. I’ve forgotten where the 
train of a gown trains. I only live to ride 
horseback and battle for my mail, and sim- 
ple khaki does for both.” 

She laid her crop to her horse’s shoulder 
and they both set off again, keeping a rapid 
pace until a wide curve of the winding 
road brought them suddenly out in the face 
of range upon range of the Blue Ridge. 

“Look!” she cried, halting quickly. 
“Tsn’t it grand? Isn’t it glorious? Could 
anything be more superb? I ride among 
them every day, and every day I find them 
ten times more lovely than the day before. 
Say that you admire them as I do! Say 
that you are perfectly happy! ” 


“I say so with all my heart.” 

“You haven't a wish in the world—have 
you?” 

“Yes, I have. One.” 

“Oh!” She knit her brows. 
idea! On such a day too! 
company. ‘That makes it all the worse, 
you know. Well, I sure am disappointed 
in you—to use the vernacular of the re- 
gion.” 

“Don’t be so vigorous,” he pleaded. 
“ All I wished for was more unconven- 
tionality and I was emboldened thereto by 
the boundless sensations of the hour.” 

“ What did you want?” 

He shook his head. 

“Tell me.” 

“That would be telling.” 

She looked ‘furtively at him out of her 
pretty eyes and an irresistible dimple danced 
in his direction. 

“ Do tell me,” she said again. 

“No, I shall not.” 

“You must,” she commanded in a tone 
of supreme coaxibility, “ please.” 

“Do you really want me to tell you?” 

“ Yes.” 7 F 

His eyes swept all about them. 

“T wanted to kiss you—but the road's 
too narrow right here—or else it’s not nar- 
row enough.” 

As the words left his lips he felt anxious 
for a second. But she did not look angry; 
instead she looked straight ahead and 
laughed, 

“T have an idea,” she said. “ It will be 
amusing. Have you a watch?” 

“Yes; am I to trade it against your 
idea?” 

“No, but give it to me and ['ll—I’ll 
tell you something that will be lots of fun. 
Hand it over.” 

He pulled the watch out quickly and 
gave it to her. She looked at it, at its fob 
of a silver stirrup, at his curious expression, 
and then she dropped it in the pocket of 
her saddle, and laughed afresh. 

“Qh, it will be such fun! It will be so 
amusing! It will liven up the whole day.” 

“T grant it,” he answered, “ but what 
e, 69 99 09 
oa 

“ Tt’s this,” she cried, touching her horse 
to a quickening pace. ‘“ You said you 
wanted to kiss me, and I'll agree to kiss 
you—if you ask for it within five minutes 
of three o’clock—one way or the other!” 


“ The 
Ard in my 
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And then she turned and laughed aloud 
at his face. 

“But how am I to know when it is 
three o'clock?” he asked, blankly. 

“That’s the game. You'll be trying to 
keep track of the time all day and I'll be 
trying to be so entertaining that you'll 
forget it. See!” 

“Yes,” he said, very dryly. 
Oh! yes, I see.” 

The horses were galloping along the 
hard, even road and the glory of motion 
set her joy reéchoing. 

“Oh! it will be such fun,” she repeated. 
“ Such fun.” 

“Yes, it will be such fun,” he answered, 
suddenly and forcibly. “I always have 
wanted to kiss you and I'll stake any 
money that I'll enjoy it when I do. So, 
here goes!” 

He gave his horse a slight lash as he 
spoke and they flew between the walls of 
rock and laurel for a mile or two before 
they reined in for the steady upward climb. 

“Tt must be nearly noon,” he suggested, 
with a ylance at the sun when they had 
spent some fifteen minutes thus. 

“You mustn’t look at the sun,” she ex- 
claimed, hastily. “Some men can tell 
time by that. You must look straight be- 
tween your horse’s ears.” 

“But that’s so monotonous,” he pro- 
tested. ‘“ Can’t I look at you occasionally 
for a change?” 

“This is a toll gate,” she replied, irrele- 
vantly. “You must pay fifteen cents 
here.” 

“Who to? The pigs? Or shall I get 
down and open the gate and then put fif- 
teen cents in the post box?” 

“ How silly you are! Mrs. Jones will 
come out for it.” 

“With all my heart! 
three o'clock?” 

“That’s she now.” 

Mrs. Jones, mysteriously ensconced in 
the rear apartment of her sunbonnet, here 
appeared and opened the gate for their en- 
trance, accepting the fifteen cents with an 
acquiescence that made no sound. 

They rode on up the slope. 

“Will she feed us at noon?” he asked. 

“No, there’s another Mrs. Jones who 
does the feeding. One Mrs. Jones is the 
second wife and the other is the daughter- 
in-law.” 


“T see. 


But when? At 


“Of whom?” 

“Of Mr. Jones, naturally.” 

“Oh! and does he live up there?” 

“No, he’s dead up there. He’s buried 
on the summit—aged ninety-nine years and 
some more.” 

“Ts that tower his tombstone? ” 

“T’ll show you his tombstone after din- 
ner. Here, throw me your bridle; that’s 
the house up that path and you must go 
there and arrange for our eating.” 

, He dismounted obediently, disappeared 
up the path, and returned ten minutes 
later. 

“Come, little girl, let me lift you 
down,” with a smile. “ And let me men- 
tion to my own eternal credit that al- 
though I could hear a clock ticking in the 
kitchen, I never once looked it in the 
face.” 

“You’re a good boy,” approvingly. 
“Go and put up our horses now, and I'll 
shed my hat and gloves and be ready to 
walk about with you when you return.” 

Mrs. Jones No. 2 had come to survey 
them both from the vantage ground above. 

“T s’pose you'll be wantin’ to go up 
the tower?” she called, with a sunshiny 
grin. “Folks ginerally goes up the 
tower.” 

He was leading the horses away. 

“Do you want to go up the tower?” 
she asked. 

“Ts it a clock tower?” he asked. 

“No, and it isn’t a sundial either.” 

They both laughed, and he departed to- 
ward the stable. 

“ He wa’n’t very enthusiastic that-a-way, 
was he?” Mrs. Jones said as she climbed 
toward her. “ Reckon he don’t pereesheate 
scenery.” 

The girl did not answer. She was 
tired for the moment, and the freshening 
of her toilet in a room redolent of new 
paint was not especially revivifying. Out 
on the piazza in the face of the moun- 
tains was better and when he returned 
from stabling their mounts he found her 
there between Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Jones’s 
daughter. 

“T believe I do want to see the tower 
after all,” he called from afar. “ Let’s go 
up there before dinner.” 

“My daughter’ll get the key and go 
with you,” said Mrs. Jones, delighted. 
“ She’ll come right off.” 
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“Now see what you’ve done!” her face 
said plainly to his despair. 

“1 don’t want to go up in the tower,” 
he cried, desperately. “I only want to 
go and walk upon the hill. Come on.” 
He seized her by the arm as he spoke. 
“What do we care whether she likes it 
or not?) We can’t spoil our day by Mrs. 
Jones’s daughter.” 

Mrs. Jones and her daughter surveyed 
them with mild disapproval. 

“They ain’t got no right notions o’ 
scenery,” the older woman adjudged, and 
the younger sighed and assented. 

On the summit of the mountain the two 
sat down and reposed in peace. The top 
of Mount Hebron is as near to heaven 
as anyone ought to ask to get and the hori- 
zon of line upon line of blue and purple 
crests is something to dream of forever 
after. The sweetest and coolest of little 


breezes fanned the heat bred by their 
climb. 

“ Although we must have been all of 
twenty minutes coming up,” he reminded 
her. ; 

“Mrs. Jones is doing it much quicker,” 
she said, in unconcealed distress, drawing 


his attention to that lady’s rapid approach. 

“The spirit of chaperoning is abroad in 
the mountains, it seems,” he murmured in 
deep disgust. “ Shall we run?” 

“No, of course not. But how long do 
you suppose she’ll stay?” 

“ How should I know! I tell you, we 
boasted too bravely as to unconventionalities 
this morning. I should have rapped on 
wood when we made those remarks.” 

In another minute Mrs. Jones, huffing 
and puffing like the wolf in the tale of the 
Three Little Pigs, stood before them. She 
looked blandly benevolent—as is the usual 
mien of those who break in on féte-a-tétes. 
He had to rise to his feet because although 
unwelcome she was still feminine. 

“T declare but you are a good walker, 
Mrs. Jones. You climbed that hill in one 
third of the time that it took us.” 

The old lady looked from one to the 
other. 

“ Well, I wanted to get to the top,” she 
declared, and whether the remark was a 
bitter sarcasm or a simple statement ap- 
peared not upon her red and smiling coun- 
tenance. 

There was a slight pause. 


“Ts it dinner time?” he asked then, al- 
most hopelessly. 

“No, it ain’t but half after eleven. 
I come to ask what time you wanted to 
eat.” 

He couldn’t but laugh. 

“When it’s ready we are,” he answered, 
considerately. 

Mrs. Jones turned, and shot down the 
path. The girl she left behind her looked 
deeply vexed. 

“ Don’t be so put out about it,” he said, 
gently brushing an invisible spider from her 
hand. 

“The meddlesome old thing,” she said, 
sharply. “For curiosity commend me to 
the country. I'll bet you the postmistress 
knows just how many times I’ve heard 
from you since’ I came here.” 

“What if she does?” he asked, produc- 
ing a cigarette and lighting it. “I don’t 
care; do you?” 

” Vee, < de” 

“T’m so sorry. But then I’m glad to 
hear you admit that you care. I’ve asked 
you so often, you know, and you’ve always 
declared that you didn’t.” 

His hand had fallen over hers there in 
the grass. 

“T’m glad to know it,” he repeated. 

She freed her hand very slowly, and 
turned her face away. 

“You are clever,” she murmured as if 
against her will. “The idea of your 
turning that so quickly!” 

He took his cigarette from his lips and 
blew ring after ring, but said nothing. 

“What are you thinking of?” she asked 
at last when the silence had passed beyond 
all feminine endurance. 

“Of things I mustn’t do till three 
o'clock. My impulses are desperately in- 
clined that way now.” 

“ But you won’t?” anxiously. 

“ Certainly not.” 

Her hands were clasped about her knees, 
her eyes were big and earnest. 

“T suppose that that is the real reason 
of chaperons,” she said, thoughtfully. 

“Yes,” he said, replacing his cigarette, 
“ because chaperons are usually willing.” 

She stared at him a minute and then she 
laughed. 

“You are really very clever,” she de- 
clared a second time, “ but forewarned is 
forearmed and I shall remember and never 
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come to Mount Hebron with you when I 
am a chaperon.” : 

It was his turn to laugh. 

“T must bide my time,” he said then. 
“T mean I must wait till my three o'clock.” 

“Oh,*I’m beginning to wish I hadn’t 
said that,” she exclaimed, springing sudden- 
ly to her feet and walking away. “I’m 
afraid—I’m sure—I ought not to have said 
such a thing. I didn’t really think that 
you'd take it in earnest.” 

“ Ah!” he said quickly. “Then I may 
take it in earnest if I choose? Not as a 
joke? Not as a fancy?” 

She grew very pink, indeed. He was 
close at her side. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that,” she cried. 
“You know I didn’t mean that. It’s cruel 
in you to be so clever—so much the clev- 
erer. You mustn’t. Please don’t.” 

They had come to a rail fence and it 
made them stop and stand there facing val- 
ley and mountains, sunshine and shadow. 

“T want to put my arms about you,” he 
said, a little hoarsely. “I want to tell you 
ever so mnany si 

She stopped her ears with her two hands. 

“T don’t want to hear them,” she said. 

“T won’t kiss you—my honor on it. I 
only want to hold you close and know that 
you trust me.” 

“T don’t hear you,” she said—‘ and I 
don’t trust you either.” 

“T’m a perfect baby as far as affection 
goes,” he pleaded, “and I’ve _ hardly 
strength enough to control myself, and yet 
you know I always have done it and you 
can see that I’m doing it now. You know 
what you are to me—or rather—you can’t 
know.” 

“TI don’t hear,” she interrupted, shak- 
ing her head obstinately, “and I don’t 
know any of those things either.” 

“Well, then,” -he said, catching her two 
hands in his own and holding them close 
on his bosom, “ you shall hear, and you 
shall know. I always said that when I 
married I’d be the master and I may as well 
begin right now. Listen! I love you. 
There! You couldn’t help hearing that!” 

She blushed, helplessly, and turned as far 
away as was possible. 

“If you kiss me now,” she said, wretch- 
edly, “I'll never forgive you—not if we 
have a diamond wedding together.” 

“Why not?” he demanded. 
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““ Because you promised about three 
o'clock.” 

He kissed her two hands instead. 

“Tl wait,” he promised, freshly. ‘‘ We 
pledged this day to unconventionality, and 
to kiss you just at the present crisis would 
be too conventional an action to consider 
for a moment.” 

She gave a faint gasp of relief. 

“Let us go back and sit down,” he sug- 
gested. “I feel a bit warm. I never pro- 
posed to anyone before and the effect is 
rather overpowering.” 

“Do you feel weak in your knees?” she 
asked with a half glance and a half smile. 

“T can’t describe my feelings. I feel 
sort of stunned at its being over so quick. 
I might easily have gotten five years at 
hard labor, you know.” 

“You are not sg bad as you thought, you 
see,” 

He stopped short, to listen to a faint dis- 
tant piping. 

“1 think we had better go back toward 
Mrs. Jones’s,” he said after a little. “ All 
sorts of calamities may occur otherwise— 
before three o'clock.” 

She laid her hand upon his arm. 

“Stoop so I can whisper,” she said, 
shyly. 

He bent his head. She stood on tiptoe 
and put her lips to his ear. 

“That horn means dinner is ready,” she 
told him, sweetly. 


It was afternoon. 

They had wandered hither and thither 
over the summit of Mount Hebron, read 
the inscription upon the tombstone of the 
whilom proprietor, and reveled in a more 
or less complete discussion of their own ex- 
ceeding and absorbing happiness. 

It came time for him to resaddle the 
horses for the return ride. Three o’clock 
appeared to be completely forgotten. It 
was one of those days when life in general 
walks by on the other side. 

He put her up, and they rode together 
down through the toll gate. In the thicket- 
bounded way beyond she grew meditative, 
recalling how different life had become in 
a_ very brief space of time. 

An exclamation cut suddenly in upon her 
reverie. 

“T have girthed your saddle wrong,” he 
said, “‘ to my everlasting shame be it said!” 
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““Tufe’s too good to live alone,’ he said.” 
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“ Must I get down?” she asked. 

“You will have to,” he said apologet- 
ically. 

He lifted her to the ground, and. slipped 
the two bridles over convenient stumps. 

And then he kissed her! 

She was—oh, well, she didn’t mind it. 


But when he showed her his watch she was 
surprised. 
“ Why—how—when—” she stammered. 
“ My dear child,” he told her, “ you put 
it in the only pocket that was handy—and 
that was your saddle pocket—and I have 
been your groom all day ig 


BLACK-HEART POPPY 


By DOROTHEA MACKELLAR 


| Seldon o’ the violet and blossom o”' the peach, 


Neither and none of them am I. 


I’m a yellow poppy flower that grows along the beach, 


Spray-sprinkled when the tide is high. 


You say that I’m heartless and a traitor and a flirt. 


So much the worse it is for you. 


You wanted to believe me, and my magic could not hurt— 


Why ever did you think me true? 


Crimson is the peach bloom’s heart, the rose’s heart is gold— 


Look, then, and see it’s as I say! 


Poppies just have centers which are raven black and cold, 


Salt with the savor of the spray. 
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IMPRESSION 


By ISRAEL PUTNAM 


VERYONE who knows 
Mrs. Harrison likes to 
hear this story. She has 
many enemies in many 
regiments over which she 
has ruled with a rod of 

- , iron. Her special mis- 
sion in life, which is the guidance of the 
affairs of others, has earned her more en- 
mity than the woman, who is really not 
bad at heart, deserves. The truth is, peo- 
ple dislike her because she usually hits the 
nail on ihe head, to use an apt expression. 
Her keen eyes can go right through a 
couple, and at the first glance pronounce 
their relations as a flirtation or as some- 
thing more serious. 

The incident which gave Mrs. Harrison 
her setback and shattered her confidence in 
her own discernment happened when we 
were fellow passengers on the Bucolic com- 
ing out to Manila. There was a girl on 
board, a Miss Hood; young enough and 
pretty enough to attract Mrs. Harrison’s 
keen eye, and bring her to me with all sorts 
of surmises. During the voyage the girl 
was monopolized by a man named Tyler, 
and the monopolizing was more pro- 
nounced than is usually the case on Pacific 
liners. Early in the voyage the story had 
gained footing that she was going out to 
be married to an army officer. This is how 
the rumor started. 

I had just finished tiffin one day and 
come on deck for a lazy hour with my cigar. 
As I was idling about the door of the smok- 
ing room a man came up and joined me. 
I had noticed him several times since sail- 
ing, but heretofore had always managed to 
escape him. He was an American school 
teacher bound for the Philippines. 

His cuffs were frayed—for which the 
government may have been responsible— 


and dirty—for which he must have been 
himself to blame. He was smoking one of 
those cigars which remind you by their 
smell that nicotine is a part of tobacco, and 
is an evil and noxious thing. His hands 
were fat and podgy, and he was given to 
rings—or perhaps they had been given to 
him, for I cannot imagine a man’s buying 
such things for himself. His red necktie 
was tied at the back with an elastic, and 
rode up over his collar into his fat, furry, 
reddish-brown neck. All these things were 
borne in upon me as he approached and 
greeted me with that easy sociability with 
which a certain class of Americans are 
wont to assert, not that they are as good 
as you are, but that you are no better than 
they. 

“Fine day,’ he observed. “Got a 
light?” The thing he was smoking had 
burned raggedly down at the edge. I 
handed him my matches, and when he had 
secured his light he lolled against the rail 
at my side. “ First trip in these parts?” 

I wondered if the Almighty took enough 
interest in the opinions of His creatures to 
resent hearing a piece of handiwork |ike the 
Pacific Ocean described by the term 
“ parts.” 

“No,” I answered, and then, realizing 
the futility of reserve, I added, “I travel 
regularly.” 

“Do you? I’m a teacher, goin’ to Ma- 
nila. It ain’t exactly in my line, learnin’ 
little brown kids things I ain’t altogether 
familiar with myself. But it happened to 
be the only thing doin’ just now. It’s been 
a fine voyage. This is an elegant vessel.” 

“T’m glad you’ve enjoyed it.” 

“T have that. Ain’t so sure how it'll 
be after I get there, but if I don’t like it 
I won’t stay. You see that lady?” point- 
ing to a refined little woman in mourning. 
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“ She’s a widow lady. She’s a teacher, too. 
Delicate health, I’m told. Had money 
and lost it. Her name’s Thompson, Mrs. 
Thompson. Mine’s Jenkins, Thaddeus 
Jenkins,” and he produced a soiled card. 

“‘T am happy to meet you, Mr. Jenkins,” 
I answered, my eyes following the retreat- 
ing figure of Mrs. Thompson, as she 
walked down the deck. I wondered what 
Fate was about when she took these two 
people from different worlds and shipped 
them both to the Philippines to carry on a 
task for which neither was fitted. Per- 
haps she was trying to be humorous at the 
expense of the islands, but there was a trag- 
edy in part of it. 

Then Miss Hood, who was the object 
of Mrs. Harrison’s interest, came on deck 
and nodded brightly to me as she walked 
away accompanied by Tyler, the man to 
whom Mrs. Harrison affirmed she “ ought 
to be engaged, if she wasn’t.” 

“Do you know that young lady?” in- 
quired Mr. Jenkins. “I ain’t acquainted 
with her yet. She’s goin’ out to Manila 
to be married to an officer. Some fellows 
is lucky. I never was much of a ladies’ 
man myself. Guess I could be if I wanted 
to.” 


“ How on earth,” I exclaimed, “ did you 
get all your information?” 

Mr. Jenkins closed one eye and nodded 
at me with a playfulness which suggested 


a livery stable. ‘‘ 1 come aboard early and 
got acquainted with the lady whose busi- 
ness it is to take care of the female passen- 
gers when they’re seasick.” 

“You mean the stewardess?” 

“That’s her title. Fine woman, too.” 

He threw away the stump of his cigar, 
and produced two others from somewhere 
inside his clothes. He wore no waistcoat, 
and I had a suspicion that he carried them 
in a pocket in his trousers. I explained 
that I had smoked enough, and excused 
myself on the plea that I had to make a 
fourth at bridge. 

That was how the story of Miss Hood’s 
engagement started, for, in my innocence, 
I told Mrs. Harrison, and she immediately 
established a system of espionage in the ‘in- 
terest of the unknown fiancé in Manila, 
which would have done credit to Pinker- 
ton’s Detective Agency. 

The girl continued to outrage Mrs. 
Harrison’s sense of the proprieties until 
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things reached a climax one night, and the 
latter was defeated in open ground. Peo- 
ple say it has softened her. I hope so. 

We were near our journey’s end. The 
day had opened wet and with a high, driv- 
ing wind. One of those mornings when 
the sea seems like an hysterical woman. 
There had been no comfort anywhere on 
the ship. The decks had been slippery and 
the deck chairs wet. Within, it might 
have been warm and cozy by contrast had 
we been farther north, but that morning 
we had had a glimpse of the wild, forbid- 
ding coast of Formosa, and the air was 
close and sticky. 

The passengers had made themselves as 
comfortable as possible, but everyone was 
in a humor to show how bored he was with 
everyone else. Bridge had palled as an 
amusement, and aside from the poker game 
in the smoking room it seemed like a dif- 
ferent world from the bright, cheery yes- 
terday at Nagasaki. 

To those who had been a good deal at 
sea there was something in the atmosphere 
which was imperceptible to the others. 
The first officer had been unusually silent 
during tiffin, and had received a note in 
the middle of it from the Captain, who 
had not been seen all day. The Chief left 
the table, and did not come to dinner. In 
the early evening I saw the second steward 
and one of the engineer officers come into 
the companionway and stand in front of 
the barometer. I joined them, and noted 
that it had fallen three quarters of an inch 
since I had last looked, an hour before. 

“ Did you ever see one?” asked the en- 
gineer officer. 

“ Not me,” replied the steward. 

“Well, this'll be a beaut, and no mis- 
take. You'll see something afore morning, 
Henry. I wish we were in the Pacific. 
These narrow waters is enough to turn a 
man gray in September sometimes. I was 
wrecked once down the channel there,” 
and he jerked his head in the direction of 
Formosa. 

“You don’t say?” said the steward, in 
a voice which indicated that he had 
thoughts of going back into the hotel busi- 
ness, whence he came. I went on deck, 
where I found difficulty in standing against 
the wind, which seemed to be blowing 
simultaneously from all points of the com- 
pass, 
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If there had been a sunset there was no 
trace of it remaining in the sickly light 
which covered the trembling black mass, 
cowering before the wind and snarling 
back at it in spurts of white foam. There 
was no distinct line of demarcation between 
the sea and the sky, except that across the 
latter some nasty, smoky clouds were racing 
toward a horizon, which only made its 
presence known when some giant wave, 
stronger for a moment than the wind, 
broke into a long, white mass of foam 
against the sky. 

I knew that a typhoon was on, and it 
looked as though we were going to run 
through its center. I made my way around 
the deck with difficulty, and then sought 
the social hall, where a few of the passen- 
gers had gathered. 

They were fairly representative of the 
travelers one meets on American steamers 
in the Pacific. There was a man who 
claimed to be on a diplomatic mission for 
the government. He had loaned me 
pamphlets on Our Trade With the Ori- 
ent and The United States as a World 
Power; pamphlets which I returned to him 
unread. As I entered, he was laying down 
the law to the others, who listened to him 
because the weather had driven them to 
bay and made them desperate. The de- 
lights of the Chief Engineer’s phonograph 
had been exhausted, and they had to do 
something. 

“The progress of the Japanese,” he was 
saying, “is merely an evidence of the fu- 
ture possibilities of every Oriental nation. 
It is not too optimistic for us to prophesy 
that in the course of a decade or so other 
Orientals will have followed in their foot- 
steps, with the result that our grandchil- 
dren may live to see a modernization and 
amelioration of all Oriental peoples. This 
is in line with the broad policy of the 
United States in regard to the people of 
the Philippine Islands. Shortly before I 
left Washington I had a long chat with 
the President, and, as I said afterwards to 
Senator Lodge, there is no reason 23 

“There is a reason, sir,” said a mission- 
ary, a severely austere little man, who 
looked as though he were on intimate terms 
with the Almighty, and the rest of human- 
ity did not move in the same set. “ No 
people can hope to rise to greatness except 
they put their faith in Christ Jesus.” 
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“My dear,” interrupted the little wom- 
an at his side, “the gentleman was 
speaking of the Filipinos, who are Chris- 
tians.” 

“Catholics, Mary, Catholics. The 
Church of Rome has for more than twelve 
centuries——” 

I had learned that a prompt interrup- 
tion might save unpleasantness. 

“May I inquire, Doctor,” I asked, 
“what denomination you represent?” 

“ Yes, sir. I belong to the United Work- 
ers of Nonconformist Christians. My des- 
tination is Manila, where I hope to be of 
some slight service in promoting the spread- 
ing of a gospel which I believe will be as 
new to those benighted people as to any 
heathen race.” 

When you come to a man who has 
taken out a patent on his particular creed, 
and is watching eagle-eyed for any infringe- 
ments, there is no more to be said. “I 
sincerely trust that you will be as success- 
ful as you deserve,” I said, hastily. “Is 
this your first voyage to the Orient?” 

“Yes, sir, it is. To my lasting shame 
I confess that I have but quite recently felt 
a call.” 

“Timothy, my love,” protested his wife, 
mildly, “you give the gentleman a false 
impression. You have been pastor of your 
flock for fifteen years.” 

“I am sure, madam,” I said, ‘‘ that no 
one could get a false impression of your 
husband.” 

“T thank you, sir,” said the missionary. 
“Tt is, however, but recently that I have 
felt the call to leave my little flock and 
journey into the waste places of the earth 
and make them fruitful.” 

“ Are the Philippines really such a waste 
place?” inquired Mrs. Thompson. 

The statesman had been squirming in 
his seat, waiting for an opportunity to ab- 
sorb the conversation. 

“On the contrary, my dear lady, the 
colonial possessions of the United States 
are a most fertile and productive archipel- 
ago, stretching from the tropics, within a 
short distance of equatorial regions, almost 
to the temperate zones, and producing, 
among others of the world’s most essential 
commodities 





“Tt’s a disgusting country,” said Mrs. 
Harrison flatly. 
“Madam,” replied the statesman, “I 
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beg to differ with you. Judged, perhaps, 
from the standard of luxurious living and 
Western cultivation to which I perceive 
you have been bred, it may be that the 
Philippines are somewhat of a disappoint- 
ment. But as an evidence of that larger 
career upon which we, as a nation, have so 
recently embarked, permit me to express 
my humble opinion that 

“Timothy,” said the missionary’s wife, 
“it’s getting very rough. Do you think 
the children are going to be seasick?” 

“How many little ones have you?” 
asked Mrs. Harrison. 

“We have eight, but only four with 


” 





us. 
The statesman beamed blandly. 

“You are a remarkable young woman, 
madam, to be the mother of eight chil- 
dren.” 

The little woman flushed, and her hus- 
band replied: 

“ Sir, we are but recently married. The 
little flock to which my wife refers are the 
material evidences of the blessedness which 
the first Mrs. Hayden and myself enjoyed 
for twelve long years, before the Good 
Lord saw fit in His Wisdom to remove 
her to a sphere of higher usefulness.” 

“ Humph!” said Mrs. Harrison in an 
aside to me. “It seems to me that the 
poor woman did her best to be useful while 
on earth.” 

“TI am sure we shall continue to have 
beautiful weather,” exclaimed one of the 
younger passengers, “and no one will 
have any excuse for being ill. I am a 
mascot. I always have good luck at sea. 
Haven’t I brought you all good weather 
so far?” 

The Reverend Timothy gazed at her re- 
proachfully. 

“ Surely, young lady,” he objected, “ you 
are not superstitious? ” 

“Yes, I am. Why not? 
women are, and most men.” 

“Superstition is the symptom of ,a sin- 
ful soul seeking the Light.” 

“Timothy!” protested his wife. 

He saw that his zeal had carried him 
too far. 

“ Of course I do not refer to such su- 
perstitions as those which incline your sex 
to seek that protection which it is the hap- 
piness of mine to bestow.” His manner, 
as he made this amendment, was almost 


I’m sure all 


gracious, and I began to see how it was 
that two women had married him. 

Mrs. Harrison again confided her views 
to me. 

“ Singular what ideas some men have of 
protection,” she said, and I could see that 
she was still thinking of the eight children. 

As she spoke the ship gave a sudden 
lurch to starboard, as though struck by a 
mountainous sea, and heeled over to an 
angle of forty degrees. The missionary 
who had risen to inspect the books in the 
bookcase, slid across the deck into the lap 
of Mrs. Harrison. Then, before anyone 
knew exactly what had happened, the 
lights went out, and the social hall was 
knee deep in water. 

“ Our sins have overtaken us! 
the missionary. 

“Speak for yourself,” retorted Mrs. 
Harrison, “ and get out of my lap!” 

On deck, the sea was washing back with 
the recoil, carrying steamer chairs and 
everything in its path. Then came a 
wrenching noise, as some twenty feet of 
the rail was carried away. Together 
Thaddeus Jenkins and I closed the door 
of the social hall. It took a mighty effort, 
and when we had finished we groped our 
way to a seat and climbed out of reach of 
the water, which was washing to and fro 
on the floor, Then the lights went up 
again. 

Out of respect for Mrs. Harrison I will 
not dwell on the sight which first greeted 
me. She was standing on the sofa, and 
whatever happened she evidently did not 
intend to have her skirts wet. The others 
were huddled in ludicrous postures about 
the room. 

“ Ladies, be calm!” cried the statesman. 

“We are calm!” snapped Mrs. Harri- 
son. ‘‘ Don’t you think it would be a good 
idea if you got something and bailed out 
the ship?” 

I secured a cuspidor and began bailing. 
The engines had stopped, and we were 
drifting in the trough of the sea. I knew 
from the continual grating of the rudder 
chain that she would not answer her helm. 

The remainder of that night is some- 
thing I am anxious to forget. The others, 
with the exception of Mrs. Harrison, whose 
cabin was on deck, managed to get to their 
staterooms. Just after daybreak we were 
through the worst of it, and the glass be- 
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gan to rise. Then I took Mrs. Harrison 
in charge, and we started down the deck on 
the leeward side. 

I had never seen such a sea. The wind 
had cowed it as a man might whip a dog. 
Every time a wave raised its head, the wind 
lashed the top off and sent it scurrying 
over the angry, frothy surface, like drift- 
snow across the crust of a blizzard-swept 
prairie. The air was full of a fine spray, 
so fine that in the distance it was like a 
fog, but when a gust of wind drove it in 
our faces it burned and left a sore feeling, 
like a wound in which salt had _ been 
rubbed. 

I have read of lifting women up and 
carrying them through places of peril to 
a haven of safety beyond. My experience 
with Mrs. Harrison did not fulfill the 
anticipations with which a taste for fiction 
had endowed me. ‘There is nothing to 
cherish about the memory of the twenty 
minutes which we spent going fifty feet 
down the deck to the door of her cabin. 
Finally we accomplished it, and then, turn- 
ing suddenly the corner of the deck house 
in which was the smoking room, we came 
upon a spectacle which, I am sure, repaid 
Mrs. Harrison for the experiences of the 
night. Miss Hood and Mr. Tyler were 
clinging together in the shelter of a life- 
boat. She was sobbing in his arms, and 
he was soothing her with the air of a man 
to whom the consolation of beauty in dis- 
tress is a pleasure. 

When I left Mrs. Harrison’ her eyes 
were blazing, and she was giving no heed 
to. her steamer trunk, which was floating 
about in six inches of water. 

“Did you see them?” she exclaimed. 
“Did you see them? I wonder what will 
happen now?” 

Three days later I joined Mrs. Harri- 
son, as she sat in her victoria listening to 
the Constabulary band on the Luneta. It 
was a soft, beautiful evening, and all na- 
ture seemed to be trying to smile away the 
idea that there are such things as typhoons. 
Mrs. Harrison was tremendously excited. 


“Have you heard the news?” she de- 
manded breathlessly. 

“T am sure I soon will,” I answered. 
“What is it?” 

“Miss Hood and Mr. Tyler were mar- 
ried yesterday just after we came ashore. 
I wonder what became of the other 
man?” 

“You might ask,” I answered. “ There 
are the happy pair now.” I raised my 
hat as a smart little trap came to us on the 
walk. In it were our fellow passengers, 
looking as most people look for a little 
while in a lifetime. 

Mrs. Harrison waved her parasol ener- 
getically. 

“How do you do, you charming bride! 
Mr. Tyler, my congratulations.” 

“Thanks, awfully, Mrs. Harrison,” 
said Tyler, flushing. “I’ve waited five 
years.” 

Mrs. Harrison’s face was a study. 

“You don’t mean to say 

The big American policeman took the 
Tylers’ horses by their heads to lead them 
forward, for others were pressing on be- 
hind. Tyler raised his hat as a parting 
salutation. 

“Yes,” he called, ‘and I don’t believe 
in long engagements either! ” 

They were out of earshot, and Mrs. 
Harrison turned to me. “ Then gg 

we 

“ He was the man all along?” 

“* So it would seem.” 

“Did you know it?” 
challenge in the question. 
was able to answer “ No.” 

A wise woman knows when to drop a 
subject. The band had played its last se- 
lection, and she indicated the seat at her 
side. 

“Come to dinner,” she said. ‘ The 
Colonel will be delighted to see you. He 
was asking after you to-day.” 

Mrs. Harrison’s dinner invitations are a 
command. She does not rank with royalty, 
but she has the best cook in Manila, and in 
Manila a good cook outranks royalty. 


There was a 
Fortunately I 





FROM OUTSIDE 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


O discuss Art with a capital 

A is the solemn function 

of contributors to highly 

specialized periodicals, and 

also of those strange indi- 

viduals who are guilty of 

what is known as “ Art 

Columns” in the daily papers, which col- 

umns are responsible for drawing-room 
Twaddle with a capital T. 

The dreary brotherhood in intellectual 
collusion which makes an “ Art” Journal 
a fearsome and concrete actuality are usu- 
ally as honest as cows, with all the sense of 
humor characteristic of that laudable ani- 
mal. 

They exude the milk of knowledge al- 
ready sterilized and fit for drawing-room 
consumption. It can’t hurt anybody who 
can stand it in draughts. It requires no 
Straus. 

The occult personage who presides over 
the lacteal flow of soul in the art col- 
umns of the daily press is, with few excep- 
tions, either honest or dishonest—stupid, 
afraid, or mercilessly edited by those thrifty 
powers who desire the advertisements that 
a few wholesome truths would probably 
frighten out of their expensive columns. 

The appreciation of the commonplace is 
a matter of honest and bovine opinion; 
many worthy people are really awed by 
Mr. Whistler’s various “ arrangements ”’ in 
thin mud. Good folk laboriously love 
Manet, from his loathsome deposit in the 
Luxembourg to his harmless dried-up smear 
in the Metropolitan. All that is a case of 
our old friend (Gus —de Gustibus — of 
course. Lord love us all!—haven’t we 
materialized Bernard Shaw out of nothing, 
and made him an entity with recognizable 
characteristics—even if they are offensive? 

In this same manner, out of nothing— 


starting only with a vague consciousness 
of something distastefully intrusive in the 
vicinity—we have triumphantly evolved 
Whistler and Manet. 

We are a great people. 

But the papers, oh, the papers—they 
who cut such dreadful capers—as Poe 
might not have put it—what do we learn 
from their “ Art” columns year after year? 
What do they discover for us? Frauds in 
an auction of “old masters”? New men 
who have begun to count—who have some- 
thing to say with a lump of oil color 
on a twenty-five-cent brush full of hog 
bristles ? 

In one out of three rooms hung with 
pictures offered at auction by a prominent 
dealer in this country, there was scarcely 
a picture which was not a fraudulent copy 
or an imitation of the style of well-known 
masters. 

The papers said nothing; a fashionable 
audience bought them unwarned, unenlight- 
ened. 

At another exhibition previous to an auc- 
tion, widely advertised and fashionably at- 
tended, I met one of the cleverest, most in- 
telligent, and honest newspaper critics in 
America. 

In reply to my unedited observations he 
said: “ Keep cool. I'll tell the truth, but 
it will be killed. They need these adver- 
tisements.” 

I said that I had never before seen such 
an impudent and reckless use of the names 
of the great masters of painting. 

He said: “ Did you see that portrait of 
Lord X painted by the great Z?” 

We laughed. Lord X died before the 
great Z was four years old. 

A very fashionable and wealthy lady 
bought that marvelous example of the 
great Z. 
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I have heard of a museum where they 
displayed the brush and comb of Charles 
the Bald. In a neighboring case are ex- 
hibited twenty-five volumes of the Speeches 
of William the Silent. 


By the way, in my friend’s column next 
day there was nothing concerning the 
doubtful character of the pictures. He had 
been well edited. Times are hard. 

There is only one way, after all is said: 
Buy what you care for if you can afford it. 
Caring for a thing is not concerning one- 
self with the price one pays or the price 
the purchase might bring if sold again. 

To buy a picture you really care for is 
not to buy it as an investment. 

Also, as a rule, those who really care 
for old or modern pictures gradually ab- 
sorb enough information about pictures to 
teach them the difference between good and 
bad, the genuine and the fraud. 

But, if a man really cares for and comes 
to love a picture, good, bad, genuine, or 
fraudulent, it seems to me a questionable 
charity to meddle with his enjoyment. The 
solemn dictum of omniscience is usually a 
nuisance. 

There do exist good copies of pictures 
which any man might care for. ‘To sell 
them as original is disreputable, and is done 
constantly; to care for them, whether or 
not ignorant of what they are, is a quality 
rather enviable in a good and guileless citi- 
zen. 

Now, some buy antiques because they 
happen to be beautiful, some because they 
are antiques—in other words, curiosities; 
and some people are incited by a combina- 
tion of these reasons. 

But I think the man who really cares 
for anything buys it only because of its 
beauty. And if that satisfies him, and he 
can afford to own it, there is no reason why 
he should not, and every reason why en- 
lightened friends should not hasten to in- 
form him that he had been picking fruit 


«« Wo die Citronen bliihen.”’ 


I knew a man who continued to pester 
me about a purchase of his—a handsome 
Shiraz rug. 

He wanted to know whether it was a 
so-Called ‘“‘ Mecca,” whether it was a gen- 
uine antique, and whether he had paid too 
much. 
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I told him that if he cared for it he had 
not paid too much; and after a tedious pe- 
riod of side-stepping, I further informed 
him that it was not Mecca quality or de- 
sign, and not an antique. 

“ Anyway,” he said, “I like it.” And 
my respect for that man rose to par. 

Liking any alleged object of art is an 
instinct. Reason and knowledge enhance 
enjoyment at some cost to one’s honesty 
sometimes. But to like a thing is reason 
enough for acquiring it. Not what others 
say, but what develops in oneself ought 
to modify the personal instinct of liking 
far art in any form. At the moment this 
axiom appears to be original, but I’ve prob- 
ably heard it somewhere. 

There is, I think, in art, atavism as well 
as reincarnation. 

In which section would you place that 
acutely unpleasant individual, Aubrey 
Beardsley ? 

Bradley, on the other hand, was—or is— 
an individual of the Middle Ages—an old- 
time scholar, a monkish draughtsman re- 
incarnated. ‘There is in his work nothing 
of affectation or of self-consciousness, noth- 
ing forced. He has a medieval intellect; 
he sees and thinks as he draws. 

Hugo Ballin, another reincarnation, is 
one of the most extraordinary young men 
now painting. He is only twenty-eight, I 
believe, but he seems to have taken already 
almost every prize offered for merit. He 
seems to be a clean-cut, sane, intelligent, 
industrious man, youthfully distracted by 
isms occasionally, but too wholesome, too 
wise to let them bother him. His studio 
is an unornamental workshop full of can- 
vases; he doesn’t paint things in the air 
with his thumbs and burn cigarettes which 
smell like joss sticks. 

Robert Blum, Sargent, John Alexander, 
Miss Emmet, Wilton Lockwood are fine 
examples of American painters. TWwo— 
perhaps more—among them are already 
great. And I can see no reason why Hugo 
Ballin should not be of their company. 

As a colorist he has not in America, I 
think, any equal. Only in the old hues 
and dyes of the East which stain the lus- 
trous fabrics of some long dead Syltan can 
I find the color inspiration of Hugo Ballin; 
only in the great canvases and frescoes of 
the mighty dead lie fixed in cracked var- 
nish the imprisoned splendors of the palette 
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which unseen hands have passed on to 
him—lest the torch be extinguished in the 
long race to the stars. 

What he will do no man can surely 
predict. He has already done enough to 
satisfy some people. His study for the 
decoration of the Russian church is bewil- 
dering in its beauty. Two of his great 
canvases are finely painted ; and, in his lesser 
ones, color and nobility of composition 
dominate—sometimes the former at the ex- 
pense of his drawing. But that, I think, 
need worry nobody, because he can draw 
and, when riper, he will. Not that he does 
not draw; it is only occasionally that he, 
for his own reasons, or in anxiety about 
other things, neglects. But it is the negli- 
gence of a man modestly confident—a man 
who has almost found himself. 
discovery is very imminent. 

Ballin is medieval. He thinks as those 
whom we call the “ old masters” thought. 
And he is deadly sincere. And he has a 
sense of humor. 

There is another man, in his own way 
so extraordinary that the newspapers know 
nothing about him. ‘ 

I have heard that he began life as a 
cameo cutter. I think also that he once was 
assistant to a sculptor. Then he went on 
the stage and became famous as a nigger 
minstrel. After that he played in legitimate 
drama, in light opera, in a string orchestra, 
in a brass band. Incidental to acquiring 
a working knowledge of every stringed, 
brass, and wood instrument, he became an 
expert on old violins, and dealt in them. 

Tiring of doing nothing, he wrote some 
plays and composed some music; and while 
at leisure picked up painting. 

Now it is about his painting that I am 
going to speak, leaving an account of his 
histrionic ability for Mr. Huneker to write. 

Last year he sent two pictures to the 
Academy, and I think both were hung. It 
was the first time he had ever sent a pic- 
ture anywhere for exhibition. 

This year he sent two more. Both were 
received, but only one was hung on ac- 
count of scarcity of space. 

The name of this artist is Morris Wes- 
ton, and he seems to be, as a painter, the 
reincarnation of Monticelli. 

His method is extraordinary; he seems 
to be utterly free from any self-conscious 
straining after effect. How, without some 
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preliminary art education he gets his values, 
his amazing compositions, his baffling text- 
ure, his color, I’m sure I don’t know. 

His small canvas, The Heptameron, is 
wholly astonishing in its naive composi- 
tion—two groups of silk-clad courtiers and 
demoiselles d'honneur lounging beside a 
terrace in a forest, lazily amused by the 
contes drolatiques of the hooded Navarraise. 

In one of his few canvases the golden 
beauty of the color seems to radiate from 
within, warming everything, even the gilded 
frame. 

He has not been painting many months, 
he has little leisure, being a very busy busi- 
ness man, supporting himself and his self- 
respect. The few curious and fascinating 
pictures he has painted—this amazing re- 
incarnation of Monticelli, plus more color 
—are done, I am told, within the brief 
gray evening hours or in his place of busi- 
ness between intervals of customers. Here 
he unaffectedly sets up his easel and works 
away quite happily when the exactions of 
customers permit. And, fair readers, it is 
one of the sincerest and most wholesome 
spectacles I have ever heard of. 

For only the hereditary harlequin at- 
tempts to enshroud an honest trade like 
painting pictures with the cheap gauze 
drop-curtain of mystery; only the predes- 
tined ass, cuttlefishlike, buries the respecta- 
ble trade of writing stories in an effusion of 
inky obscurity. We are really quite com- 
monplace and honest, we are indeed. And 
our butter is “ the best butter.” 

This essay has led me nowhere; a most 
excellent destination. And, being outside 
of anywhere, may I not climb up on the 
wall and ask some questions of the elect 
inside? 

Why is it, then, that the Metropolitan 
Museum let slip the golden opportunity 
of which the Worcester Museum took ad- 
vantage—to the eternal credit of that in- 
stitution ? 

Has our museum no money to spend on 
a good picture? Or doesn’t it know one 
when it sees it? Or is it to remain squat- 
ting forever, awaiting gifts, palms extend- 
ed toward the Fifth Avenue quarter? 

To recognize a good picture without be- 
ing told it is good and who painted it and 
how much it costs seems to be a rare qual- 
ity in these piping times of pipe laying. 

There are, to-day, in this town, a few 
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pictures which neither private collectors 
nor public acquirers seem to think of buy- 
ing. 

Whether insufficiently equipped intellec- 
tually to understand the desirability of ac- 
quisition, or hampered financially, I have 
no means of knowing. 

Recently a modest and enlightened citi- 
zen presented to the museum an antique 
rug, which that institution should have ac- 
quired for itself. Perhaps it is also wait- 
ing for these pictures, tin cup extended 
toward Fifth Avenue, grinding its inaud- 
ible barrel organ. Respect the poor! 


Some of the pictures that the museum 
should know enough to own are: an un- 
surpassed portrait, full length, of Charles 
the First; a mystically beautiful Liberare, 
Saint John; the fine Raeburn recently sold 
at auction ; a Watteau—one of the loveliest 
I have ever seen in any country ; a wonder- 
ful head by Cuyp, and The Shepherdess, 
exquisite beyond words. 

All these are for ‘sale in various sorts of 
places, either owned by dealers or offered 
by them on commission. If it is poverty 
which checks our museum, what kind is 
it, financial or intellectual ? 

As for the purchase of modern pictures— 
the museum has that as an excuse—the dif- 
ficulty of contemporaneous recognition by 
the very modestly equipped—financially and 
intellectually. 

Some modern pictures have been acquired 
apparently without system. But even such 
fathomless mental crypts as those of Hale 
and Aldrich and Allison have been im- 
pressed by the necessity of some regular 
policy for the balanced increase of our 
navy; and perhaps, in time, some system 
of acquiring contemporary American can- 


vases may be evolved out of the limestone 
depths of the architectural conglomeration 
facing Eighty-second Street. 

Why such names as Sargent, Alexander, 
Lockwood, Harrison, Emmet, Ballin, Net- 
tleton, Kendall, Cushing, and dozens of 
others should not be adequately represented 
in the archives of the metropolis is a ques- 
tion which can be answered only by one 
word: poverty. But just what kind of 
poverty it may be is what a great many 
people would like to know. 

Once the museum had a great oppor- 
tunity to establish a nucleus for a collec- 
tion of those superb Oriental fabrics known 
as antique rugs. But the great Marquand 
collection was scattered. 

Once again, several years ago, the really 
superb Benguiat collection was dispersed at 
auction. 

Since then, at the Mumford sale, and at 
a more recent sale, there were a very lim- 
ited number of ancient Persian fabrics 
worthy of places in our museum. 

I understand that none was acquired. 
Why? 

It is true that our “art” columns do 
little to aid or advise or voice the desires 
of metropolitan intelligence. Even when 
the museum acts with wisdom, which it 
often does, there is little support, little ap- 
plause. 

For example, the acquisition of the two 
delicious portraits by Gilbert Stuart caused 
much muttering of suspicion, much wagging 
of senile heads. And if there was any ap- 
plause from the press particularly it was 
too subdued to be noticeable. 

Alas, alas! the poverty seems to be too 
evenly divided. But out of it, somehow, 
there ought to be extracted something re- 
sembling a glimmer of human intelligence. 


“c ” 
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WHITTAKER’S PLACE 


By JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 


Author of ‘* Cap’n Eri,” etc. 


CHAPTER IV 
BAILEY BANGS’S EXPERIMENT 


EMUEL MYRICK’S 
7 painting jobs have the 
quality so prized by our 
village small boys in the 
species of candy called 
“jaw breakers,” namely, 
that of “lasting long.” 
must finish some time or 





But even Lem 
other and, late in July, the Cy Whittaker 


place was ready for occupancy. The pic- 
tures were in their places on the walls, the 
old-fashioned furniture filled the rooms, 
there was even a pile of old magazines, back 
numbers of Godey’s Lady’s Book, on the 
shelf in the sitting-room closet. 

Then, when Captain Cy had _ notified 
Mrs. Bangs that the perfect boarding house 
would shelter him no longer than the com- 
ing week, a new problem arose. 

“Whit,” said Asaph earnestly, “ you’ve 
sartin made the place rise up out of its 
tomb; you have so. It’s a miracle, pretty 
nigh, and I cal’late it must have cost a 
heap, but you’ve done it—all but the old 
folks themselves. You can’t raise them up, 
Cy; money won’t do that. And you can’t 
live in this great house all alone. Who's 
goin’ to cook for you, and sweep and dust, 
and swab decks and one thing a’nother? 
You'll have to have a housekeeper, as I 
told you a spell ago. Have you done any 
thinkin’ about that?” 

“ By the big dipper, Ase, I ain’t! I re- 
member we did mention it, but I’ve been 
so busy gettin’ this craft off the ways that I 
forgot all about it.” 

The discussion which followed Mr. Tid- 
ditt’s reminder was long and serious. Asaph 
and Bailey Bangs racked their brains and 


offered numerous suggestions, but the ma- 
jority of these were not favorably received. 

“‘There’s Matildy Tripp,” said Bailey. 
“She'd like the job, I’m sartin. She’s a 
widow, too, and she’s had experience keep- 
in’ house along of Tobias, him that was her 
husband. But, if you do hire her, don’t 
let Ketury know I hinted at it ’cause we’re 
goin’ to lose one boarder when you quit, 
and that’s too many, ’cordin’ to the old 
lady’s way of thinkin’.” 

“You can keep Matildy, for all me,” 
replied the captain decidedly. ‘“‘ Come- 
Outer religion’s all right, for those that 
have that kind of appetite, but having it 
passed to me three times a day, same as 
I’ve had it at your house, is enough; I don’t 
hanker to have it warmed over between 
meals. If I shipped Matildy aboard here 
she and the Reverend Daniels would stand 
over me, watch and watch, till I was con- 
verted or crazy, one or the other.” 

“Well, there’s Angie. She us 

“ Angie!” sniffed Mr. Tidditt. “ Stop 
your jokin’, Bailey. This is a serious mat- 
ter.” 

“T wa’n’t jokin’. What P 

“There! there! boys,” interrupted the 
captain; “don’t fight. Bailey didn’t mean 
to joke, Ase; he’s full of what the papers 
call ‘ unconscious humor.’ I'll give in that 
Angie is about as serious a matter as I can 
think of without settin’ down to rest. 
Humph! so fur we haven’t gained any 
knots to speak of. Any more candidates on 
your mind?” 

More possibilities were mentioned, but 
none of them seemed to fill the bill. The 
conference broke up without arriving at a 
decision. Mr. Bangs and the town clerk 
walked down the hill together. 

“Do you know, Bailey,” said Asaph, 
“the way I look at it, this pickin’ out a 
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housekeeper for Whit ain’t any common 
job. It’s somethin’ to think over. Cy’s a 
restless critter; been cruisin’ hither and 
yon all his life. I’m sort of scared that 
he’ll get tired of Bayport and quit if things 
here don’t go to suit him. Now if a real 
good nice woman—a nice-lookin’ woman, 
say—was to keep house for him it—it 23 

“Well?” 

“Well, I mean—that is, don’t you s’pose 
if some such woman as that was to be found 
for the job he might in time come to.like 
her and—and—er 

“ Ase Tidditt, what are you drivin’ at?” 

“Why, I mean he might come to marry 
her; there! Then he’d be contented to 
settle down to home and stay put. What 
do you think of the idea?” 

“Think of it? I think it’s the dum- 
dest foolishness ever I heard. I declare if 
the very mention of a woman to some of 
you old baches don’t make your heads soften 
up like a jellyfish in the sun! Ain’t Cy 
Whittaker got money? Ain’t he got a nice 
home? Ain’t he happy?” 

“Yes, he is now, I s’pose, but 

“ Well, then! And you want him to get 
married! What do you know about marry- 
in’? Never tried it, have you?” 

“Course I ain’t! You know I ain’t.” 

“ All right. Then I’d keep quiet about 
such things, if I was you.” 

“You needn’t fly up like a settin’ hen. 
Everybody’s wife ain’t 2 

He stopped in the middle of the sentence. 

“What's that?” demanded his compan- 
ion, sharply. 

“ Nothin’; nothin’. J don’t care; I was 
only tryin’ to fix things comf’table for 
Whit. Has Heman said anything about 
the harbor appropriation sence he’s been 
home? I haven’t heard of it if he has.” 

Mr. Bangs’s answer was a grunt, signify- 
ing a negative. Congressman Atkins had 
been, since his return to Bayport, exceed- 
ingly noncommittal concerning the appro- 
priation. To Tad Simpson and a very few 
chosen lieutenants and intimates he had 
said that he hoped to get it; that was all. 
This was a disquieting change of attitude, 
for, at the beginning of the term just passed, 
he had affirmed that he was going to get it. 
However, as Mr. Simpson reassuringly 
said: “ The job’s in as good hands as can 
be, so what’s the use of our worryin’?” 

Bailey Bangs certainly was not troubled 
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on that score; but the town clerk’s proposal 
that Captain Cy be provided with a suit- 
able wife did worry him. ‘Bailey was so 
very much married himself and had such 
decided, though unspoken, views concerning 
matrimony that such a proposal seemed to 
him lunacy, pure and simple. He had liked 
and admired his friend “ Whit ” in the old 
days, when the latter led him into all sorts 
of boyish scrapes; now he regarded him 
with a liking that was close to worship. 
The captain was so jolly and outspoken; so 
brave and independent—witness his cross- 
ing of the great Atkins in the matter of the 
downstairs teacher. That was a reckless 
piece of folly which would, doubtless, be 
rewarded after its kind, but Bailey, though 
he professed to condemn it, secretly wished 
he had the pluck to dare such things. As it 
was, he didn’t dare contradict Keturah. 

With the exception of one voyage as 
cabin boy to New Orleans, a voyage which 
convinced him that he was not meant for a 
seaman, Mr. Bangs had never been farther 
from his native village than Boston. Cap- 
tain Cy had been almost everywhere and 
seen almost everything. He could spin 
yarns that beat the serial stories in the 
patent inside of the Bayport Breeze all hol- 
low. Bailey had figured that, when the 
“fixing over” was ended, the Cy Whit- 
taker place would be for him a delightful 
haven of refuge, where he could put his 
boots on the furniture, smoke until dizzy 
without being pounced upon, be _ enter- 
tained and thrilled with tales of adventure 
afloat and ashore, and even express his own 
opinion, when he had any, with the voice 
and lung power of a free-born American. 

And now Asaph Tidditt, who should 
know better, even though he was a bach- 
elor, wanted to bring a wife into this para- 
dise; not a paid domestic who cauld be 
silenced, or discharged, if she became a nui- 
sance, but a wife! Bailey guessed not; not 
if he could prevent it. 

So he lay awake nights thinking of possi- 
ble housekeepers for Captain Cy, and care- 
fully rejecting all those possessing danger- 
ous attractions of any kind. Each morning, 
after breakfast, he ran over the list with 
the captain, taking care that Asaph was not 
present. Captain Cy, who was very busy 
with the finishing touches at the new old 
house, wearied on the third morning. 

* There, there, Bailey!” he said. “‘ Don’t 
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bother me now. I’ve got other things on 
my mind. How do I know who all these 
women folks are you’re stringin’ off to me? 
Let me alone, do.” 

“ But you must have a housekeeper, Cy. 
You'll move in Monday and you won’t 
have nobody to——” 

“Oh, dry up! I want to think who I 
must see this morning. There’s Lem and 
old lady Penniman, and - 
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Monday morning after breakfast Cap- 
tain Cy’s trunk was put aboard the depot 
wagon, and Dan’l Webster drew it to its 
owner’s home. The farewells at the per- 
fect boarding house were affecting. Mrs. 
Tripp said that she had spoken to the Rev- 
erend Mr. Daniels, and he would be sure 
to call the very first thing. Keturah af- 
firmed that the captain’s stay had been a 
real pleasure. 
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“ Well, I don’t want none of your miser’ble money!” 


“ But the housekeeper, Cy! Don’t you 
see 

“ Hire one yourself then. 
’em; I don’t.” 

“Hey? Hire one myself? Do you mean 
you'll leave it in my hands?” 





You know 


“Yes, yes! I guess so. Run along, 
that’s a good feller.” 
He departed hurriedly. Mr. Bangs 


scratched his head. A weighty responsi- 
bility had been laid upon him. 


“You never find fault, Cap’n Whit- 
taker,” she said. ‘‘ You’re such a manly man, 
if you'll excuse my sayin’ so. I only wish 
there was more like you,” with a significant 
glance at her husband. As for Miss Phin- 
ney, she might have been saying good-by 
yet if the captain had not excused himself. 

Asaph accompanied his friend to the 
house on the hill. The trunk was un- 
loaded from the wagon and carried into 
the bedroom on the first floor, the room 
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which had been Captain Cy’s so long ago. 
Gabe shrieked at Dan’l Webster, and the 
depot wagon crawled away. 

“Got to meet the up train,’ grumbled 
the driver. “‘ Not that anybody ever comes 
on it, but I cal’late I’m s’posed to be there. 
Be more talk than a little if I wa’n’t. Git- 
dap, Dan’l! you’re slower ’n the moral 
law.” 

“So you’re goin’ to do your own cookin’ 
for a spell, Cy?” observed Asaph, a half 
hour later. ‘‘ Well, I guess that’s a good 
idea, till you can find the right house- 
keeper. I ain’t been able to think of one 
that would suit you yet.” 

“Nor I either. Neither’s Bailey, -I 
judge, though for a while he was as full of 
suggestions as a pine grove is of woodticks. 
He started to say somethin’ about it to me 
last night, but Ketury hove in sight and 
yanked him off to prayer meetin’.” 

“Yes, I know. She cal’lates to get him 
into heaven somehow.” 

“T guess ’twouldn’t be heaven for her 
unless he was round to pick at. There he 
comes now. How’d he get out of wipin’ 
dishes? ” 

Mr. Bangs strolled into the yard. 

“ Hello!” he hailed. “ I was on my way 
to Simmons’s on an errand and I thought 
I’d stop in a minute. Got somethin’ to tell 
you, Whit.” 

“ All right. Overboard with it! It 
won't keep long this hot weather.” 

Bailey smiled knowingly. ‘“ Didn’t I 
hear the up train whistle as I was comin’ 
along?” he asked. “‘ Seems to me I did. 
Yes; well, if I ain’t mistaken somebody’s 
comin’ on that train. Somebody for you, 
Cy Whittaker.” 

“* Somebody for me?” 

“Um—hum! I ¢an gen’rally be de- 
pended on, [ cal’late, and when you says to 
me: ‘ Bailey, you get me a housekeeper,’ 
I didn’t lose much time. I got her.” 

Mr. Tidditt gasped. 

“ Got her?” he repeated. ‘Got who? 
Got what? Bailey Bangs, what in the 
world have ‘ 

“ Belay, Ase!” ordered Captain Cy. 
“ Bailey, what are you givin’ us?” 

“‘ Givin’ you a housekeeper, and a good 
one, too, I shouldn’t wonder. She may not 
be one of them ten thousand dollar prize 
museum beauties,” with a scornful wink at 
Asaph, “ but if what I hear’s true she can 
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keep house. Anyhow she’s kept one for 
forty odd year. Her name’s Deborah 
Beasley, she’s a widow over to East Tru- 
met, and if I don’t miss my guess, she’s in 
the depot wagon now headed in this direc- 
tion.” 

Captain Cy whistled. Mr. Tidditt was 
too much surprised to do even that. 

“I was speakin’ to the feller that drives 
the candy cart,” continued Bailey, “and I 
asked him if he’d run acrost anybody, durin’ 
his trips round the country, who'd be likely 
to hire out for a-housekeeper. He thought 
a spell and then named over some. Amongst 
’em was this Beasley one. I asked some 
more questions and, the answers bein’ sat- 
isfactory to me, though they might not be 
to some folks—” another derisive wink at 
Asaph—‘“ I set down and wrote her, tell- 
in’ what you’d pay, Cy, what she’d have to 
do, and when she’d have to come. Satur- 
day night I got a letter, sayin’ terms was all 
right, and she’d be on hand by this mornin’s 
train. Course she’s only on trial for a 
month, but you had to have somebody, and 
the candy-cart feller said iy 

The town clerk slapped his knee. 

“ Debby Beasley!” he cried. “I know 
who she is! I’ve got a cousin in Trumet. 
Debby Beasley! Aunt Debby, they call 
her. Why! she’s old enough | to be Methu- 
salem’s grandmarm, and 

“Tf I recollect right,” interrupted Bai- 
ley, with dignity, “Cy never said he 
wanted a young woman—a frivolous, gid- 
dy critter, always riggin’ up and chasin’ 
the fellers. He wanted a sot, sober house- 
keeper.” 

“Godfrey! Aunt Debby ain’t frivo- 
lous! She couldn’t chase a lame clam—and 
catch it. And deef! Godfrey—scissors! 
she’s deefer ’n one of them cast-iron New- 
foundlands in Heman’s yard! Do you 
mean to say, Bailey ‘Bangs, that you went 
ahead, on your own hook, and hired that 
old relic to——” 

“T did. And I had my authority, didn’t 
I, Whit? You told me you’d leave it in 
my hands, now didn’t you?” 

The captain smiled somewhat ruefully, 
and scratched his head. “ Why, to be hon- 
est, Bailey, I believe I did,” he admitted. 
“Still, I hardly expected— Humph! is 
she deef, as Ase says?” 

“T understand she’s a little mite hard of 
hearin’,” replied Mr. Bangs, with dignity ; 
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“but that ain’t any drawback, the way I 
look at it. Fact is, I’d call it an advantage, 
but you folks seem to be hard to please. I 
ruther imagined you’d thank me for gettin’ 
her, but I s’pose that was too much to ex- 
pect. All right, pitch her out! Don’t 
mind my feelin’s! Poor homeless critter 
comin’ to——” 

“ Homeless!” repeated Asaph. ‘ What’s 
that got to do with it? Cy ain’t runnin’ 
the Old Women’s Home.” 

“Well, well!” observed the captain, 
resignedly. “ There’s no use in rowin’ 
about what can’t be helped. Bailey says 
he shipped her for a month’s trial, and here 
comes the depot wagon now. That’s her 
on the aft thwart, I judge. She ain’t what 
you'd call a spring pullet, is she!” 

She certainly was not. The occupant of 
the depot wagon’s rear seat was a thin, not 
to say scraggy, female, wearing a black; 
beflowered bonnet and a black gown. A 
black knit shawl was draped about her 
shoulders and she wore spectacles. 

“Whoa!” commanded Mr. Lumley, 
piloting the depot wagon to the side door of 
the Whittaker house. Dan’l Webster came 
to anchor immediately. (Gabe turned and 
addressed his passenger. 

“Here we be!” he shouted. 

“ Hey?” observed the lady in black. 

“ Here—we—be!” repeated Gabe, rais- 
ing his voice. 

“See? See what?” 

“Oh, heavens to Betsey! I’m gettin’ the 
croup from howlin’. I—say—here—we— 
be! Get out!” 

He accompanied the final bellow with an 
expressive pantomime indicating that the 
passenger was expected to alight. She 
seemed to understand, for she opened the 
door of the carriage and slowly descended. 
Mr. Bangs advanced to meet her. 

“ How d’ye do, Mrs. Beasley!” he said. 
“Glad to see you all safe and sound.” 

Mrs. Beasley shook his hand; hers were 
covered, as far as the knuckles, by black 
mitts. 

“ How d’ye do, Cap’n Whittaker?” she 
said, in a shrill voice. ““ You pretty smart?” 

Bailey hastened to explain. 

“T ain’t Cap’n Whittaker,” he roared. 
“T’m Bailey Bangs, that wrote to you.” 

“ Hey?” 

Mr. Lumley and Asaph chuckled. Bai- 
ley colored and tried again. 


“T ain’t the cap’n,” he whooped. “ Here 
he is—here! ” 

He led her over to her prospective em- 
ployer and tapped the latter on the chest. 

“ How d’ye do, sir?” said the house- 
keeper. “I don’t know’s I just caught 
your name.” 

In five minutes or so the situation was 
made reasonably clear. Mrs. Beasley then 
demanded her trunk and carpet bag. The 
grinning Lumley bore them into the house. 
Then he drove away, still grinning. Bailey 
looked fearfully at Captain Cy. 

“She is kind of hard of hearin’, ain’t 
she?” he said reluctantly. “ You remem- 
ber I said she was.” 

The captain nodded. 

“Yes,” he answered, “you’re a truth- 
tellin’ chap, Bailey, I'll say that for you. 
You don’t exaggerate your statements.” 

“ Hard of hearin’!”’ snapped Mr. Tid- 
ditt. “ If the last trump ain’t a steam whis- 
tle she’ll miss Judgment Day. Ill stop 
into Simmons’s on my way along and buy 
you a bottle of throat balsam, Cy; you're 
goin’ to need it.” 

The captain needed more than throat 
balsam during the fortnight which fol- 
lowed. The widow Beasley’s deafness was 
not her only failing. In fact she was alto- 
gether a failure, so far as her housekeeping 
was concerned. She could cook, after a 
fashion, but the fashion was so limited that 
even the bill of fare at the perfect boarding 
house looked tempting in retrospect. 

“ Baked beans again, Cy!” exclaimed 
Asaph, dropping in one evening after sup- 
per. “”Tain’t Saturday night so soon, is 
ee 

“No,” was the dismal rejoinder. “ It’s 
Tuesday, if my almanac ain’t out of joint. 
But we had beans Saturday and they ain’t 
all gone yet, so I presume we'll have ’em 
till the last one’s swallowed. Aunt Deb- 
by’s got what the piece in the Reader used 
to call a ‘frugal mind.’ I took in a cat 
for company t’other day, but the critter’s 
run away. To see it look at the beans in 
its saucer and then at me was pitiful; I felt 
like handin’ myself over to the Cruelty of 
Animals folks.” 

“Ts she neat?” inquired Mr. Tidditt. 

“T don’t know. I guess so—on the in- 
stallment plan. It takes her a week to 
scrub up the kitchen, and then one end of it 
is so dirty she has to begin again. Conse- 














quently the dust is so thick in the rest of 
the house that I can see my tracks. If 
’twa’n’t so late in the season I’d plant gar- 
den stuff in the parlor—nice soil and lots of 
shade, with the curtains down.” 

From the rooms in the rear came the 
words of a gospel hymn sung in a tremu- 
lous soprano and at concert pitch. 

“Music with my meals, just like a high- 
toned restaurant,’ commented Captain Cy. 

“But what makes her sing so everlastin’ 
loud?” 

“Can’t hear herself if she don’t. I could 
stand her deefness, because that’s an afflic- 
tion and we may all come to it; but i 

The housekeeper, still singing, entered 
the room and planted herself in a chair. 

“Good evenin’, Mr. Tidditt,” she said, 
smiling genially. ‘‘ Nice weather we've 
been havin’.” 

Asaph nodded. 

“Sociable critter, ain’t she!” observed 
the captain. “ Always willin’ to help en- 
tertain. Comes and sets up with me till 
bedtime. Tells about her family troubles. 
Picks out what I ought to wear so’s I won’t 
get cold. She'll adopt me pretty soon. Oh, 
it’s all right! She can’t hear what you say. 
Are your dishes done?” he shrieked, turn- 
ing to the old lady. 

“One? One what?” inquired Mrs. 
Beasley. 

“They won’t be done till you go, Ase,” 
continued the master of the house. “ She'll 
stay with us till the last gun fires. T’other 
day Angie Phinney called and I turned 
Debby loose on her. I didn’t believe any- 
thing could wear out Angie’s talkin’ ma- 
chinery, but she did it. Angeline stayed 
twenty minutes and then quit, hoarse as a 
crow.” 

Here the widow joined in the conversa- 
tion, evidently under the impression that 
nothing had been said since she last spoke. 
Continuing her favorable comments on the 
weather she observed that she was glad 
there was so little fog, because fog was 
hard for folks with “ neuralgy pains.” Her 
brother’s wife’s cousin had “ neuralgy ” for 
years, and she described his sufferings with 
enthusiasm and infinite detail. Mr. Tid- 
ditt answered her questions verbally at 
first; later by nods and shakes of the head. 
Captain Cy fidgeted in his chair. 

“Come on outdoors, Ase,” he said at 
last. ‘‘ No use to wait till she runs down, 
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’cause she’s a self-winder, guaranteed to 
keep goin’ for a year. Good night!” he 
shouted, addressing Mrs. Beasley, and head- 
ing for the door. 

“Where you goin’?” asked the old lady. 

“No. Yes. Who said so? Hooray! 
Three cheers for Gen’ral Scott! Come on, 
Ase!” And the captain, seizing his friend 
by the arm, dragged him into the open air, 
and slammed the door. 

“ Are you crazy?” demanded the aston- 
ished town clerk. “‘ What makes you talk 
like that?” 

“Might as well. She wouldn’t under- 
stand it any better if *twas Scripture, and 
it saves brain work. The only satisfaction 
I get is bein’ able to give my opinion of her 
and the grub without hurtin’ her feelin’s. 
If I called her a wooden-headed jumpin’ 
jack she’d only smile and say No, she didn’t 
think ’twas goin’ to rain, or somethin’ just 
as brilliant.” 

“Well, why don’t you give her her walk- 
in’ papers?” 

“T shall, when her month’s up.” 

“TI wouldn’t wait no month. I’d heave 
her overboard to-night. You hear me!” 

Captain Cy shook his head. 

“IT can’t, very well,” he replied. “I 
hate to make her feel too bad. When the 
month’s over I’ll have some excuse ready, 
maybe. ‘The joke of it is that she don’t 
really need to work out. She’s got some 
money of her own, owns cranberry swamps 
and I don’t know what all. Says she took 
up Bailey’s offer ’cause she cal’lated I’d be 
company for her. I had to laugh, even in 
the face of those beans, when she said that.” 

“ Humph! if I don’t tell Bailey what I 
think of him, then i 

“No, no! Don’t you say a word to Bai- 
ley. It’s principally on his account that I’m 
tryin’ to stick it out for the month. Bailey 
did his best; he thought he was helpin’. 
You see, he thinks her deefness is the only. 
trouble; I haven’t told him the rest, and 
don’t you do it either. Bailey’s a good- 
hearted chap.” 

“ Humph! his heart may be good, but his 
head’s gom’ to seed. I'll keep quiet if 
*twill please you, though.” 

“Yes. And, see here, Ase! I don’t care 
to be the laughin’ stock of Bayport. If any 
of the folks ask you how I like my new 
housekeeper, you tell ’em there’s nothin’ 
like her anywhere. That’s no lie.” 
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So Mrs. Beasley stayed on at the Whit- 
taker place and, thanks to Mr. Tidditt, the 
general opinion of inquisitive Bayport was 
that the new housekeeper was a grand suc- 
cess. Only Captain Cy and Asaph knew 
the whole truth, and Mr. Bangs a part. 
That part, Deborah’s deafness, troubled 
him not a little and he thought much con- 
cerning it. As a result of this thinking he 
wrote a letter to a relative in Boston. The 
answer to this letter pleased him and he 
wrote again. 

One afternoon, during the third week of 
Mrs. Beasley’s stay, Asaph called and found 
Captain Cy in the sitting room, reading the 
Breeze. The captain urged his friend to 
remain and have supper. ‘‘ We’ve run out 
of beans, Ase,” he explained, “ and are just 
startin’ in on a course of boiled cod. Do 
stay and eat a lot; then there won’t be so 
much to warm over.” 

Mr. Tidditt accepted the invitation, also 
a section ef the Breeze. While they were 
reading they heard the back door slam. 

“Tt’s the graven image,” explained the 
captain. “She’s been on a cruise down 
town somewheres. Be a lot of sore ‘throats 
in that direction to-morrow mornin’.” 

The town clerk looked up. 

“There now!” he exclaimed. “TI be- 
lieve *twas her I saw walkin’ with Bailey 
a spell ago. I thought so, but I didn’t have 
my specs and I wa’n’t sure.” 

“With Bailey, hey? Humph! this is 
serious. Hope Ketury didn’t see ’em. We 
mustn’t have any scandal.” 

The housekeeper entered the dining 
room. She was singing “ Beulah Land,” 
but her tone was more subdued than usual. 
They heard her setting the table. 

“How’s she gettin’ along?” 
Asaph. 

“Progressin’ backwards, same as ever. 
She’s no better, thank you, and the doctor’s 
given up hopes.” 

“When you goin’ to tell her she can 
clear out?” 

“What?” Captain Cy had returned to 
his paper and did not hear the question. 

“T say when is she goin’ to be bounced ? 
Deefness ain’t catchin’, is it?” 

“T wouldn’t wonder if it might be. If 
tis, mine ought to be developin’ fast. What 
makes her so still all at once?” 

“Gone to the kitchen, I guess. Wonder 
she hasn’t sailed in and set down with us. 


asked 


Old chromo! You must be glad her 
month’s most up?” 

Asaph proceeded to give his opinion of 
the housekeeper, raising his voice almost to 
a howl, as his indignation grew. If Mrs. 
Beasley’s ears had been ordinary ones she 
might have heard the unflattering descrip- 
tion in the kitchen; as it was Mr. Tidditt 
felt no fear. 

“ Comin’ here so’s you could be company 
for her! The idea! Good to herself, ain’t 
she! Godfrey scissors! And Bailey was 
fool enough to——” 

“There, there! Don’t let it worry you, 
Ase. I’ve about decided what to say when 
I let her go. I'll tell her she is gettin’ too 
old to be slavin’ herself to death. You see, 
I don’t want to make the old critter cry, 
nor I don’t want her to get mad. Judgin’ 
by the way she used to coax,the cat out- 
doors with the broom handle she’s got some- 
thin’ of a temper when she gets started. 
I'll give her an extry month’s wages, 
and P 

“You will, hey? You will?” 

The interruption came from behind the 
partially closed dining-room door. Mr. 
Tidditt sank back in his chair. Captain 
Cy sprang from his and threw the door 
wide open. Behind it crouched Mrs. Deb- 
orah Beasley. Her eyes snapped behind 
her spectacles, her lean form was trembling 
all over, and in her right hand she held a 
mammoth trumpet, the smaller end of which 
was connected with her ear. 

“You will, hey?” she screamed, brand- 
ishing her left fist, but still keeping the ear 
trumpet in place with her right. ‘“ You 
will? Well, I don’t want none of your 
miser’ble money! Land knows how you 
made it, anyhow, and I wouldn’t soil my 
hands with it. After all I’ve put up with, 
and the way I’ve done my work, and the 
things I’ve had to eat, and—and 

She paused for breath. Captain Cy 
scratched his chin. Asaph, gazing open- 
mouthed at the trumpet, stirred in his chair. 
Mrs. Beasley swooped down upon him like 
a gull on a minnow. 

“And you!” she shrieked. “ You! a 
miserable little, good-for-nothin’, lazy, ri- 
diculous, dried-up— . . . Oo — oo —oh! 
You call yourself a town clerk! You do! 
I—I wouldn’t have you clerk for a hen 
house! I’m an old chromo, be I? Yes! 
that’s nice talk, ain’t it, to a woman old 
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enough to be—that is—er—er—most as 
old as you be! You sneakin’, story-tell- 
in,’ little fat thing, you! You—oh, I 
can’t lay my tongue to words to tell you 
what you are.” 

“You’re doin’ pretty well, seems to me,” 
observed Captain Cy dryly. ‘I wouldn’t 
be discouraged if I was you.” 

The only effect of this remark was to 
turn the wordy torrent in his direction. 
The captain bore it for a while; then he 
rose to his feet and commanded silence. 

“’That’s enough! Stop it!” he ordered, 
and, strange to say, Mrs. Beasley did stop. 
“I’m sorry, Debby,” he went on, “ but you 
had no business to be listenin’ even if—” 
and he smiled grimly, “ you have got a new 
fog horn to hear with. You can go and 
pack your things as soon as you want to. 
I made up my mind the first day you come 
that you and me wouldn’t cruise together 
long, and this only shortens the trip by a 
week or so. I'll pay you for this month and 
for the next, and I guess, when you come 
to think it over, you'll be willin’ to risk 
soilin’ your hands with the money. It’s 
your own fault if anybody knows that you 
didn’t leave of your own accord. J shan’t 
tell, and I'll see that Tidditt doesn’t. Now 
trot! Ase and I'll get supper ourselves.” 

It was evident that the ex-housekeeper 
had much more which she would have liked 
to say. But there was that in her late em- 
ployer’s manner which caused her to for- 
bear. She slammed out of the room and 
they heard her banging things about on the 
floor above. 

“But where—where,’ repeated Mr. 
Tidditt, over and over, “did she get that 
trumpet?” 

The puzzle was solved soon after, when 
Bailey Bangs entered the house in a high 
state of excitement. 

“Well,” he demanded 
“ Did they help her? 
pened?” 

“ Happened!” began Asaph, but Cap- 
tain Cy silenced him by a wink. 


expectantly. 
Has anything hap- 


“Yes,” answered the captain; “ some- 
thing’s happened. Why?” 
“Hooray! I thought ’twould. She can 


hear better, can’t she?” 
“ce 7 °,) ” 
Yes, I guess it’s safe to say she can. 
“Good! You can thank me for it. When 
I see how dreadful deef she was I wrote 
my cousin Eddie T, who’s an optician up to 


Boston—you know him, Ase—and I says: 
‘Ed, you know what’s good for folks who 
can’t see? Ajin’t there. nothin’,’ says I, 
‘that'll help them who can’t hear? How 
about ear trumpets?’ And Ed wrote that 
an ear trumpet would probably help some, 
but why didn’t I try a pair of them patent 
fixin’s that are made to put inside deef peo- 
ple’s ears? He’d known of cases where they 
helped alot. So I sent for a pair, and the 
biggest ear trumpet made, besides. And 
when I met Debby to-day I give ’em to her 
and told her to put the patent things in 
her ears and couple on the trumpet outside 
‘em. And not to say nothin’ to you, but 
just surprise you. And it did surprise you, 
didn’t it?” 

The wrathful Mr. Tidditt could wait 
no longer. He burst into a vivid descrip- 
tion of the “surprise.” Bailey was aghast. 
Captain Cy laughed until his face was pur- 
ple. 

“T declare, Cy!” exclaimed the dejected 
purchaser of the “ear fixin’s” and the 
trumpet; “I do declare I’m awful sorry! 
if you’d only told me she was no good I’d 
have let her alone; but I thought ’twas just 
the deefness. I—I i 

“T know, Bailey; you meant well, like 
the layin’-on-of-hands doctor who rubbed 
the rheumatic man’s wooden leg. All right; 
I forgive you. “Iwas worth it all to see 
Asaph’s face when Marm Beasley was 
complimentin’ him. Ha! ha! Oh, dear 
me! I’ve laughed till I’m sore. But 
there’s one thing I should like to do, if you 
don’t mind: I should like to pick out my 
next housekeeper myself.” 





CHAPTER V 
CAPTAIN CY IS SURPRISED 


Mrs. BEASLEY departed next morning 
taking with her the extra month’s wages 
in spite of fervid avowals that she wouldn’t 
touch a cent of it. On the way to the 
depot she favored Mr. Lumley with sundry 
hints concerning the reasons for her depar- 
ture. She “couldn’t stand it no longer”; 
if folks only knew what she’d had to put up 
with she cal’lated they'd be some surprised ; 
she could “tell a few things” if she 
wanted to, and so on. Next day a large 
share of Bayport’s conversation dealt with 
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the housekeeper’s leaving and her reasons 
therefor. 

As for Captain Cy, he did not take the 
trouble to affirm or deny the rumors. 
Peace and quiet dominated the Whittaker 
house for the first time in three weeks and 
its owner was happier. He cooked his own 
food and washed his own dishes. ‘The 
runaway cat ventured to return, found 
other viands than beans in its saucer, and 
decided to remain, purring thankful con- 
tentment. The captain made his own bed, 
after a fashion, when he was ready to oc- 
cupy it, but he was conscious that it might 
be better made. He refused, however, to 
spend his time in sweeping and dusting, 
and the dust continued to accumulate on 
the carpets and furniture. This condition 
of affairs troubled him, but he kept his own 
counsel. Asaph and Bailey called often, 
but they offered no more suggestions as to 
hiring a housekeeper. Mr. Tidditt might 
have done so, but the captain gave him 
no encouragement. Mr. Bangs, recent hu- 
miliation fresh in his mind, would as soon 
have suggested setting the house on fire. 

One evening Asaph happened in, ‘on his 
way to Simmons’s. He desired the captain 
to accompany him to that gathering place 
of the wise and talkative. Captain Cy was 
in the sitting room, a sheet of note paper 
in his hand. The town clerk entered with- 
out ceremony and tossed his hat on the 
sofa. 

“ Evenin’, Ase,” observed the captain, 
folding the sheet of paper and putting it 
into his pocket. ‘Glad you come. Sit 


down. I wanted to ask you somethin’.” 
“ All right! Here I be. Heave ahead 
and ask.” 


Captain Cy puffed at his pipe. He 
seemed about to speak and then to think 
better of it, for he crossed his legs and 
smoked on in silence, gazing at the nickel 
work of the “ base-burner” stove. It was 
badly in need of polishing. 

“Well?” inquired Asaph, with impa- 
tient sarcasm. ‘“ Thinkin’ of askin’ me to 
build a fire for you, was you? Nobody else 
but you would have set up a stove in sum- 
mer time, anyhow.” 

“Hey? No, you needn’t start a fire yet 
awhile. That necktie of yours ’Il keep us 
warm till fall, I shouldn’t wonder. New 
one, ain’t it? Where'd you get it?” 

Mr. Tidditt was wearing a crocheted 


scarf of a brilliant crimson hue, particu- 
larly becoming to his complexion. The 
complexion now brightened until it was 
almost a match for the tie. 

“Oh!” he said, with elaborate indiffer- 
ence. “That? Yes, it’s new. Yesterday 
was my birthday, and Matildy Tripp she 
knew I needed a necktie, so she give me 
this one.” 

“Oh! One she_ knit purpose for you 
then? Dear me! Look out, Ase. Widow 
women are dangerous, they say; presents 
are one of the first baits they heave out.” 

“Don’t be foolish now! I couldn’t 
chuck it back at her, could I? That would 
be pretty manners. You needn’t talk about 
widders—not after Debby! Ho! ho!” 

Captain Cy chuckled. Then he sud- 
denly became serious. 

“ Ase,” he said, “‘ you remember the time 
when the Howes folks had this house? 
*Course you do. Yes; well, was there any 
of their relations here with ’em? A—a 
cousin, or somethin’? ”’ 

“No, not as I recollect. Yes, there was, 
too, come to think. A third cousin, Mary 
Thayer her name was. I think she was a 
third cousin of Betsy Howes, Seth Howes’s 
second wife. Betsy’s name was Ginn afore 
she married and the Ginns was related on 
their ma’s side to a Richards—Emily Rich- 
ards, I think ’twas—and Emily married a 
Thayer. Would that make this Mary a 
third cousin? Now let’s see; Sarah Jane 
Ginn she had an aunt who kept a boardin’ 
house in Harniss. I remember that, ’count 
of her sellin’ my Uncle Bije a pig. Seems 
to me ’twas a pig, but I ain’t sure that it 
mightn’t have been a settin’ of Plymouth 





Rock hens’ eggs. Anyhow, Uncle Bije 
kept hens, because I remember one 
time : 


“There! there! we'll be out of sight of 
land in a minute. This Mary Thayer— 
old, was she?” 

“No, no! Just a young girl, eighteen 
or twenty or so. Pretty and nice and quiet 
as ever I see. By godfrey, she was pretty! ! 
I wa’n’t as old as I be now, and 

“ Ase, don’t tell your heart secrets, even 





to me. I might get absent-minded and 
mention ’em to Matildy. And then— 
whew!” 


“Tf you don’t stop tryin’ to play smarty 
I'll go home. What’s Matildy Tripp to 
me, I’d like to know? And even when 
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Mary Thayer was here I was old enough 
to be her dad. But I remember what a 
nice girl she was and how the boarders 
liked her. They used to say she done more 
than all the Howes tribe put together to 
make the Sea Sight House a good hotel. 
Young as she was she done most of the 
housekeepin’ and done it well. If the rest 
of ’em had been like her you mightn’t have 
had the place yet, Whit. But what set you 
to thinkin’ about her?” 

“Oh, I don’t know! Nothin’ much; 
that is—well, I’ll tell you some other time. 
What became of her?” 

“She went up to New Hampshire along 
with the Howes folks and I ain’t seen her 
since. Seems to me I did hear she was 
married. See here, Whit, what is it about 
her? ‘Tell a feller; come!” 

But Captain Cy refused to gratify his 
chum’s lively curiosity. Also he refused to 
go to Simmons’s that evening, saying that 
he was tired and guessed he’d stay at home 
and “turn in early.” Mr. Tidditt de- 
parted, grumbling. After he had gone the 
captain drew his chair nearer the center 
table, took from his pocket the sheet of 
note paper,and proceeded to read what was 
written on its pages. It was a letter which 
he had received nearly a month before and 
had not yet answered. During the past 
week he had read it many times. The 
writing was cramped and blotted and the 
paper cheap and dingy. The envelope bore 
the postmark of a small town in Indiana, 
and the inclosure was worded as follows: 


Captain Cyrus WHITTAKER. 

Dear Sir: I suppose you will be a good deal 
surprised to hear from me, especially from way 
out West here. When you bought the old house 
of Seth, he and I was living in Concord, N. H. 
He couldn’t make a go of his business there, so 
we came West and he has been sick most of the 
time since. We ain’t well off like you, and times 
are hard with us. What I wanted to write you 
about was this. My cousin Mary Thomas, Mary 
Thayer that was, is still living in Concord and 
she is poor and needs help, though I don’t sup- 
pose she would ask for it, being too proud. 
False pride I call it. Me and Seth would like to 
do something for her, but we havea hard enough 
job to keep going ourselves. Mary married a 
man by the name of Henry Thomas, and he 
turned out to be a miserable good-for-nothing, as 
I always said he would. She wouldn’t listen to 


me though. He run off and left her seven year 
ago last April, and I understand was killed or 
drowned somewheres up in Montana. Mary 
and [several words scratched out here] got along 
somehow since, but I don’t know how. While 
we lived in Concord Seth sort of kept an eye on 
her, but now he can’t, of course. She’s a good 
girl, or woman rather, being most forty, and 
would make a good housekeeper if you should 
need one as | suppose likely you will. If you 
could help her it would be an act of charity and 
you will be rewarded Above. Seth says why not 
write to her and tell her to come and see you? 
He feels bad about her, because he is so sick I 
suppose. And he knows you are rich and 
could do good if you felt like it. Her father’s 
name was John Thayer. 1 wouldn’t wonder if 
you used to know her mother. She was Emily 
Richards afore she married and they used to live 
in Orham. Yours truly, 
EvizaBetH Howes. 


P. S.—Mary’s address is Mrs. Mary Thomas, 
care Mrs. Oliver, 128 Blank Street, Concord, 


N. H. 


N. B.—Seth won’t say so, but I will: we are 
very hard up ourselves and if you could help 
him and me with the loan of a little money it 
would be thankfully received. 


Captain Cy read the letter, folded it, and 
replaced it in his pocket. He knew the 
Howes family by reputation, and the repu- 
tation was that of general sharpness in 
trade and stinginess in money matters. 
Betsy’s personal appeal did not, therefore, 
touch his heart to any great extent. He 
surmised also that for Seth Howes and his 
wife to ask help for some person other than 
themselves premised a darky in the wood- 
pile somewhere. But for the daughter of 
Emily Richards to be suggested as a possi- 
ble housekeeper at the Cy Whittaker place 
—that was interesting, certainly. 

When the captain was not a captain— 
when he was merely “ young Cy,” a boy, 
living with his parents, a dancing school 
was organized in Bayport. It was an in- 
novation for our village, and frowned upon 
by many of the older and stricter inhabi- 
tants. However, most of the captain’s boy 
friends were permitted to attend; young 
Cy was not. His father considered danc- 
ing a waste of time and, if not wicked, 
certainly frivolous and nonsensical. So the 
boy remained at home, but, in spite of the 
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“Tsn’t it a truly bell? 


parental order, he practiced some of the 
figures of the quadrilles and the contra 
dances in his comrades’ barns, learning 
them at second-hand, so to speak. 

One winter there was to be a party in 
Orham, given by the Nickersons, wealthy 
people with a fifteen-year-old daughter. 
It was to be a grand affair, and most of the 
boys and girls in the neighboring towns 
were invited. Cy received an invitation 
and, for~a wonder, was permitted to at- 
tend. The Bayport contingent went over 
in a big hayrick on runners and the moon- 








Didn’t it ought to ring?” 


light ride was jolly enough. The Nicker- 
son mansion was crowded and there were 
music and dancing. 

Young Cy was miserable during the 
dancing. He didn’t dare attempt it, in 
spite of his lessons in the barn. So, while 
the rest of his boy friends sought partners 
for the “ Portland Fancy” and “ Hull’s 
Victory ” he sat forlorn in a corner. 

As he sat there he was approached by a 
young lady, radiant in muslin and ribbons. 
She was three or four years older than he 
was, and he had worshiped her from afar 
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as she whirled up and down the line in the 
Virginia Reel. She never lacked partners 
and seemed to be a great favorite with the 
young men, especially one good-looking 
chap with a sunburned face, who looked 
like a sailor. 

They were forming sets for ‘“ Money 
Musk ”’; it was “ ladies’ choice,” and there 
was a demand for more couples. The 
young lady came over to Cy’s corner and 
laughingly dropped him a courtesy. 

“If you please,” she said, “I want a 
partner. Will you do me the honor?” 

Cy blushingly avowed that he couldn’t 
dance any to speak of. 

“Oh, yes, you can! I’m sure you can. 
You're the Whittaker boy, aren’t you? 
I’ve heard about your barn lessons. And 
I want you to try this with me. Please 
do. No, John,” she added, turning to the 
sunburned young fellow who had followed 
her across the room; “ this is my choice and 
here is my partner. Susie Taylor is after 
you and you mustn’t run away. Come, 
Mr. Whittaker.” ; 

So Cy took her arm and they danced 
“ Money Musk” together. He made but 
a few mistakes, and these she helped him 
to correct so easily that none noticed them. 
His success gave him courage and he es- 
sayed other dances; in fact he had a very 
good time at the party after all. 

On the way home he thought a great 
deal about the pretty young lady, whose 
name he discovered was Emily Rich- 
ards. He decided that if she would only 
wait for him, he might like to marry her 
when he grew up. But he was thirteen 
and she was seventeen and the very next 
year she married John Thayer, the sailor 
in the blue suit. And two years after 
that young Cy ran away to be a sailor 
himself. 

In spite of his age and his lifetime of 
battering about the world Captain Cy had 
a sentimental streak in his makeup; his re- 
juvenation of the old home proved that. 
Betsy’s letter interested him. He had 
made guarded inquiries concerning Mary 
Thayer, now Mary Thomas, of others be- 
side Asaph, and the answers had been sat- 
isfactory so far as they went; those who re- 
membered her had liked her very much. 
The captain had even begun a letter to 
Mrs. Thomas, but laid it aside unfinished, 
having, since Bailey’s unfortunate experi- 
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ence with the widow Beasley, a prejudice 
against experiments. 

But this evening, before Mr. ‘Tidditt 
called, he had been thinking that something 
would have to be done and done soon. 
The generally shiftless condition of his 
domestic surroundings was getting to be 
unbearable. Dust and dirt did not fit into 
his mental picture of the old home as it 
used to be and as he had tried to restore 
it. ‘There had been neither dust nor dirt 
in his mother’s day. 

He meditated and smoked for another 
hour. Then, his mind being made up, he 
pulled down the desk lid of the old-fash- 
ioned secretary,’resurrected from a pile of 
papers the note he had begun to Mrs. 
Thomas, dipped a sputtering pen into the 
ink bottle and proceeded to write. 

His letter was a short one and rather 
noncommittal. As Mrs. Thomas no doubt 
knew he had come back to live in his fa- 
ther’s house at Bayport, he might possibly 
need some one to keep house for him. He 
understood that she, Mary Thayer that 
was, was a good housekeeper and that she 
was open to an engagement if everything 
was mutually satisfactory. He had known 
her mother slightly when the latter lived 
in Orham. He thought an _ interview 
might be pleasant, for they could talk over 
old times if nothing more. Perhaps, on the 
whole, she might care to risk a trip to 
Bayport, therefore he inclosed money for 
her railroad fare. ‘‘ You understand, of 
course,” so he wrote in conclusion, “ that 
nothing may come of our meeting at all. 
So please don’t say a word to anybody 
when you strike town. You've lived here 
yourself, and you know that three words 
heve overboard in Bayport will dredge up 
gab enough to sink a dictionary. So just 
keep mum till the business is settled one 
way or the other.” 

He put on his hat and went down to the 
post office, where he dropped his letter in 
the slot of the box fastened to the front 
door. Then he returned home and retired 
at exactly eleven o'clock. In spite of his 
remarks to Asaph he had not “ turned in” 
so early after all. 

If the captain expected a prompt reply 
to his note he was disappointed. A week 
passed and he heard nothing. Then three 


more days and still no word from the New 
Hampshire widow. Meanwhile fresh layers 
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of dust spread themselves over the Whit- 
taker furniture, and the gaudy patterns 
of the carpets blushed dimly beneath a 
grimy fog. ‘The situation was desperate; 
even Matilda Tripp, Come-Outer sermons 
and all, began to be thinkable as a possi- 
bility. 

The eleventh day began with a pouring 
rain that changed, later on, to a dismal 
drizzle. 

Captain Cy was in the sitting room, as 
usual. His spirits were as gray as the 
weather. He was actually lonesome for 
the first time since his return home. He 
had kindled a wood fire in the stove, just 
for the sociability of it, and the crackle 
and glow behind the isinglass panes only 
served to remind him of other days and 
other fires. The sitting room had not been 
lonesome then. And the captain admitted 
to himself that it was dull. He had half a 
mind to take a flying trip to Boston, make 
the round of the wharves, and see if any 
of the old shipowners and ship captains 
whom he had once known were still alive 
and in harness. 

“JINGLE! Jingle! Jingle! 
Jingle! Jing! Jing! Jing!” 

Captain Cy bounced in his chair. 
was the front-door bell. The front-door 
bell! Who on earth, or, rather who in 
Bayport, would come to the front door? 

He hurried through the dim grandeur 
of the best parlor and entered the little 
dark front hall. The bell was still swing- 
ing at the end of its coil of wire. The dust 
shaken from it still hung in the air. The 
captain unlocked the big front door. 

A girl was standing on the steps between 
the lines of box hedge. A little girl under 
a big “grown-up” umbrella. The wet 
dripped from the umbrella top and from 
the hem of the little girl’s dress. 

Captain Cy stared hard at his visitor; he 
knew most of the children in Bayport, but 
he didn’t know this one. Obviously she 
was a stranger. Portuguese children from 
“up Harniss way” sometimes called to 
peddle huckleberries, but this child was no 
“ Portugee.” 

“ Hello!” exclaimed the captain, won- 
deringly. ‘ Did you ring the bell?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the girl. 

“ Humph! Did, hey? Why?” 

“Why? Why, I thought— Isn’t it a 
truly bell? Didn’t it ought to ring? Is 


Jingle! 


That 


anybody sick or dead? 
crape.” 

“Dead? Crape?” Captain Cy gasped. 
“What in the world put that in your 
head?” 

“Well, I didn’t know but maybe that 
was why you thought I hadn’t ought to 
have rung it. When mamma was sick they 
didn’t let people ring our bell. And when 
she died they tied it up with crape.” 

“Did, hey? Hum!” The captain 
scratched his chin and gazed at the small 
figure before him. It was a self-poised, mat- 
ter-of-fact figure for such a little one, and, 
out there in the rain under the tent roof of 
the umbrella, it was rather pitiful. 

“ Please, sir,” said the child, ‘ 
Captain Cyrus Whittaker?” 

“Yup! That’s me. You've guessed it 
the first time.” 

“Yes, sir. I’ve got a letter for you. It’s 
pinned inside my dress. If you could hold 
this umbrella maybe I could get it out.’ 

She extended the big umbrella at arm’s 
length, holding it with both hands. Captain 
Cy woke up. 

“Good land!” he exclaimed, “‘ what am 
I thinkin’ of? You're soakin’ wet through, 
ain’t you?” 

“T guess I’m pretty wet. It’s a long 
ways from the depot, and I tried to come 
across the fields, because a boy said it was 
nearer, and the bushes were so 2 

“Across the fields? Have you walked 
all the way from the depot?” 

“Yes, sir. The man said it was a quar- 
ter to ride, and auntie said I must be care- 
ful of my money because ig 

“ By the big dipper! Come in! 
in out of that this minute!” 

He sprang down the steps, furled the 
umbrella, seized her by the arm and led her 
into the house, through the parlor and into 
the sitting room, where the fire crackled 
invitingly. He could feel that the dress 
sleeve under his hand was wet through, and 
the worn boots and darned stockings he 
could see were soaked likewise. 

“There!” he cried. “ Set down in that 
chair. Put your feet up on that h’ath. 
Sakes alive! Your folks ought to know 
better than to let you stir out this weather, 
let alone walkin’ a mile—and no rubbers! 
Them shoes ought to come off this minute, 
I s’pose. Take ’em off. You can dry your 
stockings better that way. Off with ’em.” 


There isn’t any 


“are you 








Come 
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“Yes, sir,” said the child, stooping to un- 
button the shoes. Her wet fingers were 
blue. It can be cold in our village, even in 
early September, when there is an easterly 
storm. Unbuttoning the shoes was slow 
work. 

“Here! let me help you,” commanded 
the captain, getting down on one knee and 
taking a foot in his lap. “ Tut! tut! tut! 
you're wet! Been some time sence I fussed 
with button boots; lace or long-legged cow- 
hides come handier. Never wore cowhides, 
did you?” 

‘* No, sir.” 

“T s’pose not. I used to when I was 
little. Remember the first pair I had. Cop- 
per toes on ’em—whew! ‘The copper was 
blacked over when they come out of the 
store and that wouldn’t do, so we used to 
kick a ‘stone wall till they brightened up. 
‘There! there she comes. Humph! stockin’s 
soaked, too. Wish I had some dry ones to 
lend you. Might give you a pair-of mine, 
but they’d be too scant fore and aft and too 
broad in the beam, I cal’late. Humph! and 
your top-riggin’s as wet as your hull. Been 
on your beam ends, have you?” 

“T don’t know, sir. I fell down in the 
bushes coming across. There was vines and 
they tripped me up. And the umbrella was 
so heavy that 

“Yes, I could see right off you was car- 
ryin’ too much canvas. Now take off your 
bunnit and I'll get a coat of mine to wrap 
you up in.” 

He went into his bedroom and returned 
with a heavy “reefer” jacket. Ordering 
his caller to stand up he slipped her arms 
into the sleeves and turned the collar up 
about her neck. Her braided “ pigtail ” 
of yellow hair stuck out over the collar and 
hung down her back in a funny way. The 
coat sleeves reached almost to her knees and 
the coat itself enveloped her like a bed quilt. 

“There!” said Captain Cy, approving- 
ly. “‘ Now you look more as if you was 
under a storm rig. Set down and toast 
your toes. Where’s that letter you said 
you had?” 

“It’s inside here. I don’t know’s I can 
get at it; these sleeves are so long.” 

“ Reef ’em. Turn ’em up. Let me show 
you. That’s better! Hum! So you come 
from the depot, hey? Live up that way?” 

“No, sir! I used to live in Concord, 
but e 








“ Concord? Concord? Concord where?” 

“Concord, New Hampshire. I came on 
the cars. Auntie knew a man who was go- 
ing to Boston, and he said he’d take care of 
me as far as that and then’put me on the 
train to come down here. I stopped at 
his folks’ house in Charlestown last night, 
and this morning we got up early and he 
bought me a ticket and started me for here. 
I had a box with my things in it, but it was 
so heavy I couldn’t carry it, so I left it up 
at the depot. The man there said it would 
be all right and you could send for it 
when & 

“T could send for it? I could? What 
in the world— Say, child, you’ve made a 
mistake in your bearin’s. "Tain’t me you 
want to see, it’s some of your folks, rela- 
tions, most likely. Tell me who they are; 
maybe I know ’em.” 

The girl sat upright in the big chair. 
Her dark eyes opened wide and her chin 
quivered. 

“ Ain’t you Captain Cyrus Whittaker?” 
she demanded. “ You said you was.” 

“Yes, yes, I am. I’m Cy Whittaker, 
but what “ 

“Well, auntie told me 1g 

“ Auntie! Auntie who?” 

“ Auntie Oliver. She isn’t really my 
auntie, but mamma and me lived in her 
house for ever so long and so——”’ 

“Wait! wait! wait! I’m hull down in 
the fog. This is gettin’ too thick for me. 
Your auntie’s name’s Oliver and you lived 
in Concord, New Hampshire. . For—for 
thunder sakes, what’s your name?” 

“Emily Richards Thomas.” 

“ Em—Emily—Richards—T homas!” 

“Yes, siz.” 

“Emily Richards Thomas! What was 
your ma’s name?” 

“Mamma was Mrs. Thomas. 
front name was Mary. She’s dead. 
you want to see your letter? 
now.” 

She lifted one of the flapping coat sleeves 
and extended a crumpled, damp envelope. 
Captain Cy took it in a dazed fashion and 
drew a long breath. Then he tore open the 
envelope and read the following: 











Her 
Don’t 
I’ve got it 


Dear Captain WHITTAKER: 

The bearer of this is Emily Richards Thomas. 
She is seven, going on eight, but old for her 
years. Her mother was Mary Thomas that 
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used to be Mary Thayer. It was her you wrote 
to about keeping house for you, but she had been 
dead a fortnight before your letter come. She 
had bronchial pneumonia and it carried her off, 
having always been delicate and with more 
troubles to bear than she could stand, poor thing. 
Since her husband, who | say was a scamp even 
if he is dead, left her and the baby, she has took 
rooms with me and done sewing and such. When 
she passed away I wrote to Seth Howes, a rela- 
tion of hers out West, and, so far as I know, the 
only one she had. I told the Howes man that 
Mary had gone and Emmie was left. Would 
they take her? I wrote. And Seth’s wife wrote 
they couldn’t, being poorer than poverty them- 
selves. I was afraid she would have to go to a 
Home, but when your letter came | wrote the 
Howses again. And Mrs. Howes wrote back 
that you was rich, and a sort of far-off relation 
of Mary’s, and probably you would be glad to 
take the child to bring up. Said that she had 
some correspondence with you about Mary 
before. So I send Emmie to you. Some- 
body’s got to take care of her and I can’t afford 
it, though I would if I could, for she’s a real nice 
child and some like her mother. I do hope she 
can stay with you. It seems a shame to send 
her to the orphan asylum. I send along what 
clothes she’s got, which ain’t many. 
Respectfully yours, 
SaRAH OLIVER. 


Captain Cy read the letter through. 
Then he wiped his forehead. 

“Well!” he muttered. “Weil! I 
never in my life! I—lI never did! Of 
all——__” 

Emily Richards Thomas looked up from 
the depths of the coat collar. 

“Don’t you think,” she said, “ that you 
had better send to the depot for my box? 
I can get dry some this way, but mamma 
always made me change my clothes as soon 
as I could. She was afraid I’d get cold.” 


CHAPTER VI 
ICICLES AND DUST 


Captain Cy did not reply to the re- 
quest for the box. It is doubtful if he even 
heard it. Mrs. Oliver’s astonishing letter 
had, as he afterwards said, left him “ high 
and dry with no tug in sight.” Mary 
Thomas. was dead, and her daughter, her 


daughter! of whose very existence he had 
been ignorant, had suddenly appeared from 
nowhere and been dropped at his door, like 
an out-of-season May basket, accompanied 
by the modest suggestion that he assume re- 
sponsibility for her thereafter. No won- 
der the captain wiped his forehead in utter 
bewilderment. 

“Don’t you think you’d better send for 
the box?” repeated the child, shivering a 
little under the big coat. 

“Hey? What say? Never mind, 
though. Just keep quiet for a spell, won’t 
you? I want to let this soak in. By the 
big dipper! Of all the solid brass cheek 
that ever I run across, this beats the whole 
cargo! And Betsy Howes never hinted! 
‘Probably you would be glad to take—’ 
Be glad! Why, blast their miserable, 
stingy— What do they take me for? J'// 
show ’em! Indiana ain’t so fur that I can’t 
—Hey? Did you say anything, sis?” 

The girl had shivered again. ‘“ No, sir,” 
she replied. “It was my teeth, I guess. 
They kind of rattled.” 

“You ain’t cold, are you? With all that 
round you and in front of that fire?” 

“No, sir, I guess not. Only my back 
feels sort of funny, as if somebody kept 
dropping icicles down it. Those bushes and 
vines were so wet that when I tumbled 
down ’twas most like being in a pond.” 

“Sho! sho! That won’t do. Can’t have 
you laid up on my hands. That would be 
worse than— Humph! Tut, tut! Some- 
thin’ ought to be done, and I’m blessed if 
I know what. And not a woman round 
the place—not even that Debby. Say, 
look here, what’s your name—er—Emmie, 
hadn’t I better get the doctor?” 

The child looked frightened. 

“Why?” she cried, her big eyes opening. 
“T’m not sick, am I?” 

“Sick? No, no! ’Course not, course 
not. What would you want to be sick for? 
But you ought to get warm and dry right 
off, I s’pose, and your duds are all up to the 
depot. Say, what does—what did your ma 
used to do when you felt—er—them icicles 
and things?” 

“She changed my clothes and rubbed me. 
And, if I was very wet she put me to bed 
sometimes.” 

“Bed? Sure! why, yes, indeed. Bed’s 
a good place to keep off icicles. There’s my 
bedroom right in there. You could turn 
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in just as well as not. Bunk ain’t made 
yet, but I can shake it up in no time. Say 
—er—er—you can undress yourself, can’t 
you?” 

“Oh, yes, sir! I’m most eight.” 

“Sure you are! Don’t act a mite baby- 
ish. All right, you set still till I shake up 
that bunk.” 

He entered the chamber, his own, open- 
ing from the sitting room, and proceeded, 
literally, to “shake up” the bed. It was 
not a lengthy process and, when it was com- 
pleted, he returned to find his visitor al- 
ready divested of the coat and standing be- 
fore the stove. 

“IT guess perhaps you'll have to help 
undo me behind,” observed the young 
lady. ‘This is my best dress and I 
can’t reach the buttons in the middle of 
the back.” 

Captain Cy scratched his head. Then 
he clumsily unbuttoned the wet waist, 
glancing rather sheepishly at the window 
to see if anyone was coming. 

“So this is your best dress, hey?” he 
asked, to cover his confusion. It was ob- 
viously not very new, for it was neatly 
mended in one or two places. 

we fe 

“So. Where'd you buy it—up to Con- 
cord?” 

“No, sir. Mamma made it, a year ago.” 

There was a little choke in the child’s 
voice. 


The captain was mightily taken 

back. 
“Hum! Yes, yes,’ he muttered hur- 
riedly. “ Well, there you are. Now you 


can get along, can’t you?” 

“Yes, sir. Shall I go in that room?” 

“Trot right in. You might—er—maybe 
you might sing out when you’re tucked up. 
I—I’ll want to know if you’ve got bed- 
clothes enough.” 

Emily disappeared in the bedroom. The 
door closed. Captain Cy, his hands in his 
pockets, walked up and down the length of 
the sitting room. The expression on his 
face was a queer one. 

“T haven’t got any nightgown,” called 
a voice from the other room. The captain 
gasped. 

“Good land! so you ain’t,” he exclaimed. 
“What in the world— Humph! I won- 
der 6 

He went to the lower drawer of a tall 
“ highboy ” and, from the tumbled mass of 





apparel therein took one of his own night 
garments. 

“* Here’s one,” he said, coming back with 
it in his hand. “I guess you'll have -to 
make this do for now. It'll fit you enough 
for three times to once, but it’s all I’ve got.” 

A small hand reached round the edge of 
the door and the nightshirt disappeared. 
Captain Cy chuckled and resumed his pa- 
cing. 

“Tm tucked up,” called Miss Thomas. 
The captain entered and found her in bed, 
the patchwork points and diamonds of the 
“Rising Sun” quilt covering her to the 
chin and her head denting the uppermost of 
the two big pillows. Captain Cy liked to 
“sleep high.” 

“Got enough over you?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir, thank you.” 

“‘That’s good. I'll take your togs out 
and dry ’em in the kitchen. Don’t be scared ; 
I'll be right back.” 

In the kitchen he sorted the wet garments 
and hung them about the cook stove. It was 
a strange occupation for him and he shook 
his head whimsically as he completed it. 
Then he took a flatiron, one of Mrs. Beas- 
ley’s purchases, from the shelf in the closet 
and put it in the oven to heat. Soon after- 
wards he returned to the bedroom, bearing 
the iron wrapped in a dish towel. 

“My ma always used to put a hot flat 
to my feet when I was a young one and got 
chilled,” he explained. “I ain’t used one 
for some time, but I guess it’s a good re- 
ceipt. How do you feel now? Any more 
icicles?” 

“No, sir. 
a nice bed?” 

“Think so, do you? Glad of it. Well, 
now, I’m goin’ to leave you in it while I 
step down street and see about havin’ your 
box sent for. I'll be back in a shake. - If 
anybody comes to the door while I’m gone 
don’t you worry; let ‘em go away again.” 

He put on his hat and left the house. 
Josiah Dimick met him, and his answers to 
Josiah’s questions were so vague and irrele- 
vant that Captain Dimick was puzzled, and 
later expressed the opinion that ‘ Whit’s 
cookin’ must be pretty bad; acted to me as 
if he had dyspepsy of the brain.” 

Captain Cy stopped at Mr. Lumley’s 
residence to leave ‘an order for the delivery 
of the box. Then he drifted into Simmons’s 
and accosted Alpheus Smalley. 


I’m ever so warm. Isn’t this 
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“Al,” he said, “what’s good for a 
cold?” 

“Why?” asked Mr. Smalley, in true 
Yankee fashion. ‘“ You got one?” 

“Hey? Oh, yes! Yes, I’ve got one.” 
By way of proof he coughed until the lamp 
chimneys rattled on the shelf. 

“ Judas! I should think you had! Well, 
there’s ‘Pine Bark Oil’ and ‘ Sassafras 
Elixir’ and two kinds of sass’p’rilla—that’s 
good for most everything—and— _ Is your 
throat sore?” 

“Hey? Yes, I guess so.” 

“Don’t you know? If you’ve got sore 
throat there ain’t nothin’ better’n Arabian 
Balsam. But what in time are you doin’ 
out in this drizzle with a cold and no um- 
brella? Do you want to——” 

“ Never mind my umbrella. I left it in 
the church entry t’other Sunday and some- 
body got out afore I did. This Arabian 
Balsam—seems to me I remember my ma’s 
usin’ that on me. Wet a rag with it, don’t 
you, and tie it round your neck?” 

“Yup. Be sure and use a flannel rag, 
and red flannel if you’ve got it; that acts 
quicker’n the other kinds. Fifteen cent 
bottle?” 

“T guess so. Might’s well give me some 
sass’p’rilla, while you’re about it; always 
handy to have in the house. And—er— 
say, is that canned soup you’ve got up on 
that shelf?” 

The astonished clerk admitted that it 
was. 

“Well, give me a can of the chicken 
kind.” 

Mr. Smalley, standing on a chair to reach 
the shelf where the soup was kept, shook 
his head. 

“ Now that’s too bad, Cap’n,” he said, 
“but we're all out of chicken just notv. 
Fact is, we ain’t got nothin’ but termatter 
and beef broth. Yes, and I declare if the 
termatter ain’t all gone.” 

“Humph! then I guess I'll take the 
beef. Needn’t mind wrappin’ it up. So 
long.” 

He departed bearing his purchases. When 
Mr. Simmons, proprietor of the store, re- 
turned, Alpheus told him that he “ cal’- 
lated ” Captain Cy Whittaker was prepar- 
ing to “ go into a decline, or somethin’.” 

“ Anyhow,” said Alpheus, “he bought 
sass’p’rilla and Arabian Balsam, and I sold 
him a can of that beef soup you bought 
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three year ago last summer, when Alicia 
Atkins had the chicken pox.” 

The captain entered the house quietly 
and tiptoed to the door of the bedroom. 
Emily was asleep, and the sight of the child- 
ish head upon the pillow gave him a start 
as he peeped in at it. It looked so natural, 
almost as if it belonged there. It had been 
in a bed like that and in that very room 
that he had slept when a boy. 

Gabe, brimful of curiosity, brought the 
box a little later. His curiosity was un- 
gratified, Captain Cy explaining that it was 
a package he had been expecting. The cap- 
tain took the box to the bedroom, and, find- 
ing the child still asleep, deposited it on the 
floor and tiptoed out again. He went to 
the kitchen, poked up the fire, and set about 
getting dinner. 

He was warming the beef broth in a 
saucepan on the stove when Emily appeared. 
She was dressed in dry clothes.from the box 
and seemed to be feeling as good as new. 

“ Hello!” exclaimed Captain Cy; “ on 
deck again, hey? How’s icicles?” 

“All gone,” was the reply. “Do you 
do your own work? Can’t I help? I can 
set the table. I used to for Mrs. Oliver.” 

The captain protested that he could do it 
himself just as well, but the girl persisting, 
he showed her where the dishes were kept. 
From the corner of his eye he watched her 
as she unfolded the table cloth. 

“Ts this the only one you’ve got?” she 
inquired. “ It’s awful dirty.” 

“Hum! Yes, I ain’t tended up to my 
washin’ and ironin’ the way I'd ought 
to. I’ll lose my job if I don’t look out, 
hey?” 

Before they sat down to the meal Cap- 
tain Cy insisted that his guest take a table- 
spoonful of the sarsaparilla and decorate 
her throat with a section of red flannel 
shirt soaked in the Arabian Balsam. The 
perfume of the latter was penetrating and 
might have interfered with a less healthy 
appetite than that of Miss Thomas. 

“ Have some soup? Some I bought pur- 
pose for you. Best thing goin’ for folks 
with icicles,” inquired the captain, waving 
the iron spoon he had used to stir the con- 
tents of the saucepan. 

“Yes, sir, thank you. But don’t you 
ask a blessing?” 

“c Hey? ” 

“A blessing, you know. Saying that 
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you’re thankful for the food now set be- 
fore us.” 

“Hum! Why, to tell you the truth I’ve 
kind of neglected that, I’m afraid. Bein’ 
thankful for the grub I’ve had lately was 
most too much of a strain, I shouldn't 
wonder.” 


““T know the one mamma used to say. 
Shall I ask it for you?” 





caught himself wondering if he wasn’t 
dreaming. The whole affair seemed too 
ridiculous to be an actual experience. Din- 
ner over, he and Emmie attended to the 
dishes, he washing and she wiping. And 
even at this early stage of their acquaint- 
ance her disposition to take charge of things 
was apparent. She found fault with the 
dish towels; they were almost as bad as the 





“ Excuse me, but don’t you think that plate had better be done over?” 


“Sho! I guess so, if you want to.” 

The girl bent her head and repeated a 
short grace. Captain Cy watched her curi- 
ously. 

“Now, I’ll have some soup, please,” 
observed Emily. “I’m awfully hungry. 
I had breakfast at five o’clock this morn- 
ing and we didn’t have a chance to eat 
much.” 

A good many times that day the Captain 


table cloth, she said. Considering that the 
same set had been in use since Mrs. Beas- 
ley’s departure, the criticism was not alto- 
gether baseless. But the young lady did 
not stop there—her companion’s skill as a 
washer was questioned. 

“Excuse me,” she said, “ but don’t you 
think that plate had better be done over? 
I guess you didn’t see that place in the cor- 
ner. Perhaps you’ve forgot your specs. 
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“We—we didn’t know you had company.” 


Auntie Oliver couldn’t see well without 
her specs.” 

Captain Cy grinned and admitted that a 
second washing wouldn’t hurt the plate. 

‘I guess your auntie was one of the par- 
ticular kind,” he said. 

“No, sir, twas mamma. She couldn’t 
bear dirty things. Auntie used to say that 
mamma hunted dust with a magnifying 
glass. She didn’t though; she only liked to 
be neat. I guess dust doesn’t worry men so 
much as it does women.” 

“Why?” 

““Oh, ’cause there’s so much of it here; 
don’t you think so? I’ll help you clean up 
by and by, if you want to.” 

“ You will?” 

“Yes, sir. I used to dust sometimes 
when mamma was out sewing. And once 
I swept, but I did it so hard that auntie 
wouldn’t let me any more. She said ’twas 
like blowing out a match with a tornado.” 

Later on he found her standing in the 
sitting room, critically inspecting the mats, 
the furniture, and the pictures on the walls. 
He stood watching her for a moment and 
then asked: 


“Well, what are you lookin’ for—more 
dust? “Iwon’t be hard to find it. ‘ Dust 
thou art and unto dust thou shalt return.’ 
Every time I go out doors and come in 
again I realize how true that is.” 

Emily shook her head. 

“No, sir,” she said; “ I was only looking 
at things and thinking.” 

“ Thinkin’, hey? What about? or is 
that a secret?” 

“No, sir. I was thinking that this room 
was different from any I’ve ever seen.” 

“Humph! Yes, I presume likely ’tis. 
Don’t like it very much, do you?” 

“Yes, sir, I think I do. It’s got a good 
many things in it that I never saw before, 
but I guess they’re pretty—after you get 
used to ’em.” 

Captain Cy laughed aloud. “ After you 
get used to ’em, hey?” he repeated. 

“Yes, sir. That’s what mamma said 
about Auntie Oliver’s new bonnet that she 
made herself. I—I was thinking that you 
must be peculiar.” 

“ Peculiar?” 

“Yes, sir. I like peculiar people. I’m 
peculiar myself. Auntie used to say I was 
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the most peculiar child she ever saw. 
P’raps that’s why I came to you. P’raps 
God meant for peculiar ones to live to- 
gether. Don’t you think maybe that was 
it?” 

And the captain, having no answer ready, 
said nothing. 

That evening when Asaph and Bailey, 
coming for their usual call, peeped in at the 
window, they were astounded by the tab- 
leau in the Whittaker sitting room. Cap- 
tain Cy was seated in the rocking chair 
which had been his grandfather’s. At his 
feet, on the walnut cricket with a haircloth 
top, sat a little girl turning over the leaves 
of a tattered magazine, a Godey’s Lady’s 
Book. <A pile of these magazines was be- 
side her on the floor. The captain was 
smiling and looking over her shoulder. The 
cat was curled up in another chair. The 
room looked more homelike than it had 
since its owner returned to it. 

The friends entered without knocking. 
Captain Cy looked up, saw them, and ap- 
peared embarrassed. 

“Hello, boys!” he said. “Glad to see 
you. Come right in. Clearin’ off fine, 
ain’t it?” 

Mr. Tidditt replied absently that he 
wouldn’t be surprised if it was. Bailey, his 
eyes fixed upon the occupant of the cricket, 
said nothing. 

“We—we didn’t know you had com- 
pany, Whit,” said Asaph. ‘‘ We been up 
to Simmons’s, and Alpheus said you was 
thin and peaked and looked sick. Said you 
bought sass’p’rilla and all kind of truck. 
He was afraid you had fever and was out 
of your head, cruisin’ round in the rain with 
no umbrella. The gang weren’t talkin’ of 
nothin’ else, so me and Bailey thought we’d 
come right down.” 

“That’s kind of you, I’m sure. Take 
your things off and set down. No, I’m sorry 
to disappoint Smalley and the rest, but I’m 
able to be up and—er—make my own bed, 
thank you.” 

Mr. Bangs, who was still staring at 
Emily, now ventured a remark. 

“Ts that a relation of yours, Cy?” he 
asked. 

“That? Oh! Well, no, not exactly. 
And yet I don’t know but she is. Fellers, 
this is Emmie Thomas. Can’t you shake 
hands, Emmie? ” 

The child rose, laid down the magazine, 


which was open at the colored picture of a 
group of ladies in crinoline and chignons, 
and, going across the room, extended a 
hand to Mr. Tidditt. 

“ How do you do, sir?” she said. 

“ Why—er—how d’ye do? I’m pretty 
smart, thank you. How’s yourself?” 

“I’m better now. I guess the sass’parilla 
was good for me.” 

“*Twan’t the sass’p’rilla,’ 
captain, with conviction. “ ”Twas_ the 
Arabian Balsam. Ma always cured me 
with it and there’s nothin’ finer.” 

“But what in time—” began Bailey. 
Captain Cy glanced at the child and then 
at the clock. 

“Don’t you think you’d better turn in 
now, Emmie?” he said hastily, cutting 
off the remainder of the Bangs query. “ It’s 
after eight and when I was little I was abed 
afore that.” 

Emily obediently turned, gathered up the 
Lady’s Books and replaced them in the 
closet. Then she went to the dining room 
and came back with a hand lamp. 

“Good night,” she said, addressing the 
visitors. “Then, coming close to the cap- 
tain, she put her face up for a kiss. 

“ Good night,” she said to him, adding, 
“T like it here ever so much. I’m awful 
glad you let me stay.” 

As Bailey told Asaph afterwards, Cap- 
tain Cy blushed until the ends of the red 
lapped over at the nape of his neck. How- 
ever, he bent and kissed the rosy lips and 
then quickly brushed his own with his hand. 

“Yes, yes,” he stammered. ‘“‘ Well—er 
—good night. Pleasant dreams to you. 
See you in the mornin’.” 

The girl paused at the chamber door. 
“You won’t have to unbutton my waist 
now,” she said. “ This is my other one and 
it ain’t that kind.” 

The door closed. The captain, without 
looking at his friends, led the way to the 
dining room. 

“Come on out here,” he whispered. 
“We can talk better here.” 

Naturally, they wanted to know all about 
the girl, who she was and where she came 
from. Captain Cy told as much of the 
history of the affair as he thought nec- 
essary. 

“Poor young one,” he concluded, “ she 
landed on to me in the rain, soppin’ wet, 
and ha’f sick. I couldn’t turn her out then 
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observed the 
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—nobody could. ‘Course it’s an everlastin’ 
outrage on me and the cheekiest thing ever 
I heard of, but what could I do? I was 
fixed a good deal like an English feller by 
the name of Gatenby that I used to know in 
South America. He woke up in the middle 
of the night and found a boa constrictor 
curled on the foot of his bed. Next day, 
when a crowd of us happened in, there was 
Gatenby, white as a sheet, starin’ down at 
the snake, and it sound asleep. ‘I didn’t in- 
vite him,’ he says, ‘ but he looked so bloom- 
in’ comf’table I ’adn’t the ’eart to disturb 
‘im.’ Same way with me; the child seemed 
so comf’table here I ain’t had the heart to 
disturb her—yet.” 

“But she said she was goin’ to stay,” 


put in Bailey. “ You ain’t goin’ to keep 
her, are you?” 

The captain’s indignation was intense. 

“ Who—me?” he snorted. ‘‘ What do 
you think I am? I ain’t runnin’ an orphan 
asylum. No, sir! I'll keep the young one 
a day or so—or maybe a week—and then 
I’ll pack her off to Betsy Howes. I ain’t 
so soft as they think I am. J’// show ’em!” 

Mr. Tidditt looked thoughtful. 

“She’s a kind of cute little girl, ain’t 
she?” he observed. 

Captain Cy’s frown vanished and a smile 
took its place. 

““’That’s so,” he chuckled. “She is, now 
that’s a fact! I don’t know’s I ever saw a 
cuter.” 


(To be continued) 


TO A COMPLAINING POET 


By FRANKLIN P. ADAMS 


POET, thou that grievest for the lacking of a theme, 


The dearth of newer songs to sing and newer dreams to dream, 


For melody of motor and for sonnetry of steam. 


“No songs to sing, no songs to sing, no poems yet undone 


On trees and flowers, birds and bees, and moon and stars and sun 


And War and Peace and Life and Love—trite subjects, everyone.” 


Ah, sing the locomotive and the powder magazine! 


Go balladize the thresher and the harvesting machine! 


For that a thousand gone before have said that fields were green. 


Nay, poet, take the time-old themes and cease mechanic prose. 


Sing Love that lives and Life that loves and sing the grass that grows. 


A million bards a million years cannot exhaust the rose! 
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THE PUBLIC’S RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS 


By JULIUS KRUTTSCHNITT 


Director of Maintenance and Operation of the Union Pacific System and the 
Southern Pacific Company 


MAH AT the accident record 
of American railroads, 
\F even though there is pop- 

/ 7 ularly included in it much 
VIG ae, that does not belong there, 
@xK yey is appalling, no one will 
deny, certainly not the 
officials whose duty it is to operate these 
railroads and to whom the fearful cost of 
life makes its daily and hourly appeal. The 
latest official figures—widely published on 
the authority of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission—are familiar, but none the 
less astonishing. They show that 10,618 
were killed and 97,706 persons injured 
during the last year officially reported. 

Yet appalling as these totals are, it is in 
my opinion the duty of railroad managers 
rather to give them greater publicity than 
to minimize or conceal them. They con- 
cern us all, railroad men and public alike. 
They point to conditions which ought to 
be remedied. What every railroad official 
must wish to do is to enlist the codperation 
of the public in a duty which the railroads 
are making earnest efforts to fulfill, but 
in which so far they have not had the 
hearty codperation which is necessary from 
the public. 

The first step must be a clearer under- 
standing of the conditions to be bettered— 
a truer appreciation of the causes of accident 
which are to be removed. Before turning to 
this, however, I may point to one hopeful 
fact and clear away misconception—name- 
ly, that the conditions ten#l to get worse, 
and that accidents grow more frequent. As 
a matter of fact, on the railroad with 


















which I am most familiar, the Union 
Pacific, not only the percentage of acci- 
dents, but also the absolute number of ac- 
cidents has been reduced. In 1906 the 
number of employees, passengers, and others 
killed in all accidents was 114; in 1907 it 
was 105. Similarly the number injured 
was reduced from 1,983 in 1906 to 1,104 
in 1907. Yet in the same time the num- 
ber of passengers carried increased by 12.87 
per cent, or, stated in technical terms, this 
reduction in accident was accomplished in 
the face of an increase of traffic equal to 
132,523,036 passengers carried one mile. 


It may also be said in passing that the bet- 


terment was due to the higher efficiency 
of the men as much as to greater use of 
safety appliances, although on these devices 
the company has expended in the past two 
years $3,042,309. 

Let me return to the causes of accident, 
in removing which, as I have said, the rail- 
roads so earnestly desire the help of the 
public. In the analysis of the figures the 
first thing that strikes us is the fact that a 
large part of the accidents included in the 
Interstate Commerce Commissions report 
are not directly chargeable to railroading 
strictly so called. Of the 97,706 cases of 
injury, over 34,000 occurred, as also did 
251 fatal injuries, in “ handling tools, ma- 
chinery supplies inshops,” “handling freight 
at stations,” etc., etc., etc. We might with 
equal reason charge to the dangers of ocean 
commerce all deaths and injuries in ship- 
building or repair plants and on docks 
among dock laborers and stevedores. Tak- 
ing up the casualties due to railroading 
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proper—that is, train movement—we find 
that of the total of 10,369 killed and 63,417 
injured, 9,051 deaths and 45,455 injuries 
(classified as follows) were attributed to 
falling from cars, jumping on and off cars, 
struck by cars, and other causes: 














| Killed. Injured. 
Se | 212 4,398 
EXADIOYVOCS. 62. a. 550s | 2 ,586 31,983 
Re 872 3,147 
FINES 5 i565 ccccccs | 5,381 5,927 
Total. .....-.--- 9,051 455455 





The striking and outstanding fact here 
is that a majority of the killed, a number 
in excess of passengers and employees com- 
bined who lost their lives during the year, 
were trespassers. ‘This great waste of life 
was due to no fault of the railroads. It 
was chargeable wholly to willful careless- 
ness—in most cases aggravated by equally 
willful breach of the law—on the part of 
those injured. 

The Railroad Commission of Indiana is 
doing excellent public service in the recom- 
mendations made in its Accident Bulletin 


No. 2. 


AccipenT BuLietin No. 2 


It is true that more persons are killed on 
highway crossings and while trespassing, than 
passengers or employees working about the 
trains or about the railways, and we shall be 
glad to tabulate our information in any way that 
will make clear the facts, and expect to do this 
better as we get our work systematized and 
organized. 


And again referring to walking on rail- 
road tracks: 


It is the purpose of the Commission to 
recommend in its next report to the Governor 
practical measures to abate this fatal nuisance; 
perhaps a recommendation to have enacted 
laws controlling on English railways, which 
require signs at crossings warning travelers to 
turn either to the right or left on the railways, 
and bulletins in the passenger depots, naming 
offenders and the fines and punishments im- 
posed for trespassing on the tracks. 


Taking up the list of casualties again, 
deducting the trespassers, and those who, 


to a great extent, were themselves re- 
sponsible for their injuries, we find the 
total reduced to 1,316 killed and 17,962 
injured. Still an appalling record, but less 
appalling than before—less appalling, be- 
cause showing how readily preventable a 
large part of these tragedies are. We are 
startled and encouraged by the discovery 
that not more than 1,316 deaths and 17,962 
injuries actually resulted from train wrecks 
through collisions, derailments, and true 
“accidents of the rail.” 

Contrasting this with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission figures given above, 
we see that it is but twelve per cent of the 
deaths and but eighteen per cent of the in- 
juries there given. In other words, eighty- 
eight per cent of the deaths and eighty- 
two per cent of the injuries were due to 
other causes ‘than the “ perils of the road.” 
Nearly if not quite all of these deaths and 
injuries might have been prevented by the 
exercise of ordinary care on the part of 
the victims. In many cases the accident 
occurred as a result of heedless or culpable 
disregard of safety appliances. Yet these 
devices have been provided by the railroads 
at a cost of approximately $125,000,000. 

If we were to sum up the causes for the 
vast and mortifying cost of life on our rail- 
roads we should put down, first, an im- 
mense heedlessness, which seems to have no 
other ground than our national tempera- 
ment. A desire to beat the law, to do the 
thing that is forbidden, because it is for- 
bidden, accounts for not a few casualties. 
Sheer ignorance accounts for others. If 
these be the causes arising upon the side 
of the public, we may charge to the rail- 
roads incomplete or imperfect safety ap- 
pliances, which play a part, though we 
think a very slight one, flaws in machinery 
and equipment, negligence on the part of 
officials, and negligence and disobedience of 
orders on the part of employees. 

When we turn from causes to remedies, 
we must admit that the cause we have put 
first is—as the number of casualties from 
jumping on or off moving trains and from 
walking the tracks continues to demonstrate 
—almost beyond direct remedy. 

Carelessness and folly will continue to 
cause injury and loss of life as long as the 
world stands. No legislation can cure the 
one nor the other. But legislation may nev- 
ertheless be looked to for a great reduction 
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in railroad accidents; first, as is suggested in 
the Bulletin of the Indiana Railroad Com- 
mission which we have quoted, by making 
trespassing practically impossible; and, sec- 
ondly, by providing penalties for the fail- 
ure to make use of safety devices. 

The reasonableness of this suggestion 
will be clear at once when the public takes 
the detached, impartial attitude of sover- 
eignty, when it perceives that the lives of 
the citizens are the wealth of the state. It 
will then accept responsibility for the lives 
of citizens without regard to their occupa- 
tion. It will continue to require from the 
railroads, as it now does, the provision of 
sufficient and effective devices for the pre- 
vention of injury and loss of life; it will 
likewise demand from citizens that they 
use the appliances thus provided. As it sets 
penalties for the railroad’s failure to pro- 
vide appliances, it will set penalties for the 
public’s failure to use them. If a prece- 
dent were sought for such legislation, it 
would be found in the English mining law 
which defines the measure of liability of 
employers and the safety devices to be fur- 
nished, but at the same time sets severe 
penalties, running to long imprisonment, 
for the failure on the part of an employee 
to use the safety appliances provided. 

In emphasizing, as I have done, the re- 
sponsibility of the public, I have no desire 
to belittle the accountability of those who 
operate railroads, both officials and em- 
ployees. It may appear later that here, too, 
the public plays no small part, but I wish 
to deal faithfully with the responsibility of 
railroad men. ‘This responsibility, though 
easily and frequently exaggerated, is real. 
Indeed, people with no knowledge of train 
movement, other than that gained by occa- 
sional travel, may well be excused for ac- 
tually unjustly charging accidents in gen- 
eral to bad management reflected in faulty 
rules, imperfect safety devices, overworked 
engineers, and the like. It is inconceivable 
to them that anyone could consciously con- 
tribute to an accident in which he is the 
most exposed and the most likely to be in- 
jured. And yet the Interstate Commerce 
Commission reports for the past five years 
indicate that about seventy-five per cent of 
the train accidents and fatalities are due to 
disobedience of rules and negligence of em- 
ployees. 

This statement bearing the weight and 


authority of an impersonal commission 
needs no corroboration. It is not, however, 
merely supported, but illuminated by the 
word of one of the ablest writers on the 
subject. In his trenchant and vivid “ Con- 
fessions of a Railroad Signalman” in the 
Atlantic Monthly, Mr. J. O. Fagan gives 
the point of view of an experienced em- 
ployee. His articles have won him high 
praise. No railroad man will grudge Mr. 
Fagan any distinction his articles may 
bring him. ‘They are a valuable contribu- 
tion to the subject, and though they are 
not without criticism of railroad managers 
—to which I shall allude later—they shed 
real light on the whole subject. Two of 
his conclusions are of the utmost impor- 
tance. 

“ Nevertheless,” he says, “in spite of 
many appearances to the contrary, the prob- 
lem of the efficient and safe running of 
trains is a very simple one. Fundamentally 
it is not a question of rules or safety de- 
vices, but of personal conduct and habits 
of thought’; and again, referring to fatal 
accidents, ‘‘ Now, as it seems to me, the all- 
important facts in these cases do not relate 
to the nature of the rules, nor even to their 
non-enforcement, but to the downright 
neglect of railroad men (employees) to do 
as they are told.” 

Few officials would be bold enough to 
make so vigorous a criticism of railroad 
employees as this, and its candor is a pub- 
lic service. I do not mean to construe it 
as relieving officials of their fair share of 
accountability for accidents. In fact, off- 
cials and employees are both involved in the 
regrettable conditions which prevail. Mr. 
Fagan does, however, put his finger on the 
places when he says that lack of discipline 
is the root of the trouble. 

With his suggestion of remedy by public 
and searching investigations I am heartily 
in sympathy. It is one which the systems 
with which I am in closest association have 
followed to advantage. If it were more 
fully understood and more heartily sec- 
onded by the public it would prove even 
more efficacious than it now is. Of course 
it is too much to expect that newspapers 
should give the same attention to investiga- 
tions of accidents as they do to the accidents 
themselves. Disasters, fatalities, loss of 
life, etc., make good headlines. Results of 
investigation, reprimand, punishment for 
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carelessness, etc., do not. But, on the other 
hand, it is for the public good that greater 
attention be given than now is granted to 
these investigations. 

For example, a comparatively small sec- 
tion of the public is aware of the accident 
bulletins issued by the Union and Southern 
Pacific Railroads. It will probably be 
news to many of my readers that such 
bulletins have been issued for publication, 
and their perusal would doubtless increase 
their respect for the efforts of the railroad 
to make travel safer. The bulletins make 
special mention of the principal accidents 
with a statement as to the causes, as, for 
example: “ This accident was due to fail- 
ure to properly set the brakes in the Chey- 
enne yard,” “ defective track,” “ improper 
flagging and control of trains,” “ failure 
to observe signals,” “‘ carelessness of an en- 
gineer,” and are given freely to the press. 
In all of these cases employees responsible 
for the accidents were properly disciplined 
after careful inquiry made by special 
boards. 

The railroad strives for publicity in the 
case of each accident as it occurs, by invit- 
ing public-spirited citizens, especially repre- 
sentatives of the press, to sit on these 
boards of inquiry, so that none of the testi- 
mony should be overlooked or kept secret. 
Mr. Fagan states it as his experience that 
the secrecy too often observed in holding in- 
vestigations of accidents is one of the chief 
obstacles to effective discipline. Certainly 
secrecy would be a hindrance to good dis- 
cipline and marks a short-sighted policy 
wherever adopted. 

Public investigations followed by just 
discipline are not the sum total of the rail- 
road’s efforts. They begin much further 
back in efforts at prevention through 
courses of instruction for their employees 
upon the theory and practice of safety in 
railroading. ‘This instruction is organized 
as carefully as a college course. At the 
head of it is a body of experts familiar with 
the evolution of safety apparatus, from the 
original waving of the hand by day and of 
a lighted candle by night, down to the elec- 
tric automatic of the present. From these 
experts are assigned instructors who travel 
over the company’s lines, covering the vari- 
ous sections at stated intervals. Thus the 
courses of instruction are given with proper 
regularity. 






With the officials of the road as its trus- 
tees, the board of experts as its faculty, this 
miniature railroad college—or university 
extension course—has an equally character- 
istic “ plant.” Instead of a building or a 
set of buildings it uses instruction cars 
which are at once laboratories, demonstra- 
tion rooms, and lecture halls. They are 
comparable to the traveling libraries so pop- 
ular in Minnesota, and to the agricultural 
instruction service which has been developed 
in Canada. The apparatus they carry 
would, it is safe to say, astonish the layman. 
In variety, in completeness, in cost, and in 
ingenuity it leaves little to be desired. All 
that charts, photographs, and working mod- 
els can do for the student is here done. 
These appliances in the hands of skillful 
lecturers give a scientific basis for the work 
of the railroad man which would some 
years ago have seemed unattainable, and by 
furnishing a sound basis for promotion they 
keep alive emulation and kindle zeal for 
the service. 

The instruction thus offered is checked 
by frequent and regular examinations which 
are supplemented by almost continuous 
tests. These in particular appeal to the 
public, because they are intended to repro- 
duce artificially and without warning con- 
ditions likely to result in accident. During 
the period from June, 1904, to the end of 
1907 no fewer than 43,104 tests were held 
on the Union Pacific System. Of all these 
99.1 per cent were promptly and correctly 
observed, and every failure was followed by 
proper discipline, action in each case being 
publicly posted on bulletin boards, although 
in no case of failure did any accident hap- 
pen. It may be of interest to my readers 
to see how wide a scope the tests covered, 
and I insert on’ the following page the 
table tests for December, 1907, showing 
1,291 tests—over 41 each day—and but 
15 failures, the per cent of efficiency being 
98.9. 

Details of some of the December failures 
may also be given to advantage: 





December 2d, Duncan, Ore., engineer Extra 
373 lessened speed, but failed to stop as re- 
quired by rule after exploding one torpedo. 
There were two light curves ahead within a half 
mile from point where “stop” explosion oc- 


curred. This is a case of “taking chances,” a 
most prolific source of real accidents. 
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December 4th, Lafayette, La., engineer No. 
55 did not properly acknowledge explosion of 
two torpedoes on right hand side of engine; 
claimed he had engine shut off and train under 
control; was within half mile of yard switch and 
had clear view with block signal working. 

December 7th, Aurant, Cal., engineer No. 
250 passed block signal set at danger and pro- 
ceeded through block at undiminished speed of 
ten miles per hour. ‘Taking chances and nulli- 
fying expense of installing safety devices. 

December 19th, Coast Division, S. P., en- 
gineer No. 48 passed block semaphore at which 
light was out without paying attention, and 
failed to report the defect from next telegraph 
station. Position of the board could 
termined by rays from headlight. 

December 26th, Kennet, Cal., engineer No. 
14 failed to slow down when road foreman 
flagged train with yellow lantern. 

December 27th, Colton, Cal., engineer No. 
226 passed train on siding with caboose markers 
turned to red. 

December 30th, Inkom, Idaho, engineer No. 
8, after running train length past danger signal, 
backed his train off block to clear. Flagman not 
whistled out nor called in. 


be de- 
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December 30th, Tewena, Tex., engineer No. 
302 did not respect semaphore with light out 
and arm set at “stop.” 


The record for December, 98.9 per cent 
of efficiency, was not discreditable, and yet, 
on referring to our earlier records, we find 
that nearly four years earlier, and within 
a few months after inaugurating the sys- 
tem of tests, the percentage frequently rose 
to over 99. One lesson from this is plain. 
We cannot afford to relax our efforts for a 
day: Eternal vigilance is the price of safety. 
Yet our constant vigilance has not availed 
to raise the standard. 

The cause lies in the fact, which cannot 
be denied, that the efficiency of railroad em- 
ployees has deteriorated in the past few 
years. And this deterioration cannot be 
compensated. A railroad is much more de- 
pendent upon its human than upon its ma- 
terial equipment for safe and efficient oper- 
ation. No matter how generously every 
material equipment is provided, how lav- 
ishly capital is expended for improvement 
of roadbed, additional side tracks, termi- 
nals, safety devices, and the like, the outlay 
is useless unless the road is efficiently 
manned. It is therefore altogether regret- 
table that the attitude of our employees has 
been changed. That it has been changed 
from loyalty and consideration to indiffer- 
ence if not to disloyalty, no observer will 
deny. And the influence which has brought 
about this change is unquestionably the 
present state of public opinion which con- 
demns all corporations indiscriminately. 

Railroad employees naturally reflect the 
state of public opinion. When it regards 
the rights of corporations lightly, or ques- 
tions whether they have any rights, the atti- 
tude of employees will respond. Similarly 
the attitude of trades unions affects the 
spirit and the efficiency of employees. Mr. 
Fagan, writing as an employee, expresses 
the opinion that the trades unions are to a 
certain extent responsible for the shortcom- 
ings of railroad employees. It would seem 
that while they have improved certain con- 
ditions, shortened working hours, and raised 
wages, they have overlooked their opportu- 
nities to improve the morale and the eff- 
ciency of their members and make them 
more faithful servants of the corporations 
and of the public. 

It is along this line that I believe the 
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greatest progress is to be made, even more 
than by advance in mechanical appliances. 
Advance there must be, for we must admit 
that the cost of life in the operation of our 
railroads is a reproach to us all, operators 
and users alike. I have striven to show 
that the managements of railroads are nei- 
ther blind to the condition nor negligent 
of it, but are bending every effort to im- 
prove it. What further can be done? I 
repeat that Mr. Fagan put his finger on 
the place in saying, ““ We railroad men are 
to blame for preventable accidents . . . by 
downright neglect to do as we are told.” 
The explanation may be continued in his 
words: “In some way we have got it into 
our heads that the rules are permissive, not 
positive. . . . As a matter of fact, we, the 
employees, are bigger than the rules.” 

Let the public add to the rules the 
weight of its opinion, and the scale will 
turn. No one man, and no body of men in 
this country is bigger than public opinion. 
If rules are disregarded, if discipline is lax, 
and lives are lost thereby, the remedy is in 
an educated and aroused public opinion. 
At present railroads cannot enforce a thor- 
oughgoing discipline. I have pointed out 
cases of discipline in recording accidents 
and tests, but | am aware, as every railroad 
official is, that many minor cases are passed 
over. - Employees and petty officers, vice 
principals representing the company, whose 
duty requires them to report these breaches, 
fear to do so. As a leading technical jour- 
nal very aptly said not long ago: 


The condition which must be remedied is that 
railroad managements out of deference to public 
sentiment do not try to exercise that rigor in 
disciplining railway employees which safety of 
the public demands. It is an anomalous but 
incontestable fact that the public would crucify 
the management that inflicts proper discipline. 


We may be sure that the moment public 
opinion changes and shows a willingness to 
support officials in enforcing vigorous dis- 
cipline, we shall see that change recorded 
in high efficiency and a lower death rate. 
The time is ripe for such a turn. The 
public has had its surfeit of abusing corpo- 
rations; it has arrived at the element of 
justice underlying the movement of gen- 


eral attack and distrust. It has reached the 
position that railroads as public-service cor- 
porations are under special obligation to 
regard the public welfare. Now it must 
see to it that the railroads receive the in- 
estimable support of its great influence in 
securing discipline and efficiency from 
those who- while serving them serve the 
public. 

Discipline and consequent efficiency in 
our army and navy would be absolutely de- 
stroyed if all officers from the commander 
in chief down were indiscriminately con- 
demned and held up to public execration. 
Under such conditions it would not be long 
before the petty officers, privates, and sail- 
ors would look on their officers as their 
worst enemies, they would become disloyal, 
faithless in the discharge of duty, and inefh- 
cient in guarding the interests intrusted to 
them. 

The army of railroad employees is in a 
demoralized condition, and, as results show, 
is inefficient in safeguarding life and prop- 
erty intrusted to it. What is the remedy? 
Simply that if our employees once realize 
that the responsibility for the discredit now 
resting on the operation of American rail- 
roads is not one which can be placed en- 
tirely on their officers, but that they them- 
selves must assume a large share of it, joint 
effort and cordial codperation to remove 
the load of joint discredit must necessarily 
follow. 

And how is this realization of responsi- 
bility to be brought home to the employees ? 
By the help of the public; by the force of 
their opinion. It must discriminate be- 
tween the bad and the good in passing 
judgment on corporations and their officers. 
Wholesale disapproval breeds wholesale 
disloyalty in the industrial army serving 
them. The unnatural and hostile condi- 
tions that have resulted from the attitude 
of the press and the public toward cor- 
porations must be replaced by peace and 
cooperation; and while not abating its con- 
demnation of abuses or relaxing its deter- 
mination to correct them, it must in the 
exercise of its determination give the sup- 
port of its all-powerful opinion to the ear- 
nest efforts of railroads to improve dis- 
cipline, increase safety, and generally raise 
the standard of service, 











ALMS AND THE MAN 


By FREDERIC JOHNSTON 


N the beginning Clem 
came home one night very 
savage at ten o'clock and 
began to drink brandy. I 
looked him carefully over, 
but kept quiet; for the 

: sign running across his 
face read that I was not to speak, though 
it was my brandy. So, hour by hour, he 
sat there unmoved, he and the Three Stars; 
and | smoked my pipe and went to bed. 

The next evening was very different. 
There was no liquor, for I had locked up 
the Hennessey. Clem sat as before, with 
a face that had turned granite over night. 
And yet I set down the evening paper be- 
fore him and deliberately put the question. 

“ Now, Clem,” I said, “ you’ve got to 
tell. In English.” This precaution, I am 
sorry to say, was painfully necessary. Back 
in his eyes was something that would have 
to go out into the Language Beyond for 
adequate expression. 

“Tt can be told,” he observed lightly, 
through his clenched teeth, “in any lan- 
guage.” Meaning, of course, that it 
couldn’t. “I have decided to get rid of 
my money, all but twenty thousand dol- 
lars, and go to work.” 

“Get rid of it,” I murmured. As an 
American business man, I admit being dis- 
tinctly upset by such a use of such a word. 
“What is the matter with your money? 
Is it hurting you any?” 

“Good God in heaven, Breck, how 
should I know? How can _ anybody 
know?” 

Then his iron self-sufficiency gave way 
and he tried to tell me. For my part I 
didn’t know whether to laugh or cry. Any- 
thing that could shake the splendid bulk 





of this man’s manhood was a grave mat- 
ter to hear tell of. And yet, coming from 
a Grahame only two generations out of 
Clyde-mouth, it had its comic points, too. 
For six years, with hardly anyone in Los 
Angeles knowing it, he had lived unobtru- 
sively on an inheritance of half a million 
dollars. And now every cent of it seemed 
to have come to life and raised a cry of 
protest. As I look back upon it, it was 
not a pleasant occasion. Yellow newspa- 
pers I have read many times and with great 
relish, but Heaven grant I may never again 
take part in a yellow conversation. 

Some of the mightiest minds have re- 
quired years to discover how beautiful hu- 
man nature is. Clem found it out in a day. 
For though he told everybody what he had 
told me, explained it to them with the same 
grave patience, the same relish for morbid 
details, there were hundreds of people brave 
enough, beautiful enough, to take the bur- 
den from his soul, and put it away where 
it could never hurt him more. So that 
by nightfall of the second day his income 
was peeled down to ninety dollars, and he 
returned home with a chastened spirit and 
some good news. Rueter Brothers, car- 
pets and furniture, would be ready for him 
Monday morning at nine sharp. 

I received this with all the patience I 
had. Then, because I did not fill the air 
with joyful sounds, Clem became indig- 
nant. 

“That’s just like you, Breck,” he said. 
“ A man tries to straighten out and square 
himself with his own soul; and, instead of 
being glad about it, all you can do is to just 
sit there and breathe.” 

This annoyed me. 

“What have I got to do with your 
soul?” I said. “‘ You never told me you 


had one till Wednesday night.” . 
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And yet no one could ever be angry with 
Clem.- Standing there, six feet of him, 
with flushed face and steady Scotch eyes, 
rampant, preposterous, hugging his blunder 
like a first-born child, he was inextinguish- 
ably of the big sort. And what exasper- 
ated me was that the big sort never guesses 
how mean the little sort can be. They 
had arranged that he should be whipped 
with scorpions, and here he stood, magnifi- 
cently ordering me to love them for it. 

I don’t remember that they let him off 
on any part of his sentence. There were 
the papers, of course, but he had promised 
to be very, very patient with the papers. 
The Examiner gave his life history, pro- 
fusely illustrated. I almost blushed at one 
of the pictures, which was supposed to rep- 
resent Clem, as a babe, lying attired solely 
in his own beauty, on a pillow. When I 
showed him this he became violent, though 
it was the Sabbath. 

**Good Lord, Breck,” he said earnestly. 
“You don’t suppose I’d ever have had my 
picture taken like that?” 

I felt bound to admit that if Clem had 
had his way, there would have been more 
drapery. 

On Monday the real trouble was due, 
and it arrived on the minute. Clem came 
home at six and sat down with a face worn 
past belief. I looked at his shoes. 

“How many hours?” I wondered. 
“How many weary miles?” 

“ Breck,” he asked suddenly, “ what do 
you suppose those people wanted ? ” 

This was precisely the question I could 
answer. 

“They wanted you to come and stand 
in their shop till all the fools in Los An- 
geles had filed in and looked you over. At 
ten this morning you addressed the firm in 
language which could only result in your 
discharge. Then you started to walk; and 
you have been walking ever since, without 
any lunch.” 

““’That’s so, Breck,” he said. 
was as tired as his eyes. 
about lunch.” 


His voice 
“T forgot all 


II 


And, of course, always and always I 
wondered why. Grant that having a bank 
account is bad for the morals. How did 
Clem’s oversoul find it out at that partic- 
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ular minute? This was a question to think 
over in a calm, but we had stopped having 
calms. Clem kept getting work, and going 
to it, and coming back and saying things 
about it that a man who had been properly 
brought up couldn’t even understand. And 
then he would get another place, and come 
and say worse things about it than he had 
said about the one before. This, I insist, 
was a matter of course. To the man who 
sweated all day for three-twenty-five, Clem 
was not of those who belong ta this world. 
He was a strange, almost unearthly being, 
who had deliberately severed his relations 
with five hundred thousand dollars. And 
the papers never for a moment let anybody 
forget it. 

All this gradually reached my intellect. 
Among other arrivals was the fact that 
Clem was not going out so much at night, 
or getting so many calls on the ‘phone. 
Then, just as my mind felt the touch of 
a new idea—that a certain kind of note, 
previously frequent, had stopped coming 
altogether—the Lords of Exasperation try- 
ing to be very funny, sent down upon us 
the matter of Jamie M’Cosh. 

M’Cosh was old and very rich. He 
owned a newspaper, a judge, and three min- 
isters; besides a mountain of money, every 
dollar of it tainted beyond hope. Being a’ 
this, as you might say, an’ wi’oot any par- 
teecular cause, he went looking for Clem 
one morning, and found him keeping books 
for a stonecutter on Alameda Street. One 
of the kind little gods had arranged that 
I should be there that morning and hear 
what passed between them. 

“So ye’re the lad that thinks it a sin 
to be rich,” M’Cosh began, leering delight- 
edly at Clem out of one eye. 

‘I am that,” said Clem in a tone kept 
for special occasions. He took down a 
picture book of ornamental tombstones, and 
for Jamie’s benefit became absorbed in the 
contents. Jamie guessed shrewdly enough 
what was meant. 

“ Lad, lad,” he said sorrowfully, though 
the clink of laughter rang clear beneath, 
“it’s a’ nonsense, a’ sheer nonsense from 
the beginnin’. An’ if ye want veesible an’ 
livin’ proof o’ it, why here’s mysel’, wi’ a 
pot o’ money o’ my ain, as weel ye ken, and 
yet univairsally respectit.” 

For a moment Clem looked meditatively 
at the old sinner. 














“Surely,” he said at last, “it’s a kind 
an’ mairciful Providence that makes you 
think so, Mr. M’Cosh.” 

A chuckle rose visible in Jamie’s throat, 
but he stopped it halfway up and kept to 
his former manner. 

“Nae, nae, lad,” he protested earnest- 
ly, ““ye canna mean it. Why only this 
morning I was speakin’ wi’ Mr. Carle the 
meenister, an’ ig 

‘““ How much money did he want?” asked 
Clem tartly. 

“He wanted no money,” retorted Jamie 
with much crisp dignity. “ ’Twas a’ for 
the heathen. Ye’d no think he’d be want- 
ing money for himsel’, He’s a meenister.” 

“ Aye,” said Clem. I began to guess 
that the Grahames of Lanark had not been 
afraid of other Scotchmen. “ Aye, he’s a 
minister. And he knows that your money 
is rotten in your pocket, Mr. M’Cosh. He 
knows that every dollar of it was the sav- 
ings of some poor man or woman who paid 
it to you for shares in gold mines without 
any gold in them. And yet he'll stand up 
in the House of God and praise you to 
your face. He'll stand there as often as 
you like, and give you all the praise you’re 
willing to pay for. An Ayrshire man,” he 
concluded, “is reckoned canny about val- 
ues, Mr. M’Cosh. How much do you 
think it’s worth?” 

Jamie had gone without a taste of can- 
dor for ten years—remember he was very 
rich—and here was a stonecutter’s clerk 
giving him all he could swallow. 

“If Ayrshire’s canny,” he retorted, with 
joy streaming out of his wicked old eyes, 
“the Grahames o’ Glasgie hae a wonder- 
fu’ way o’ their ain when it comes to speak- 
29 9 
in’. 





He went off chuckling and choking, as 
if he would die of it. And a month later 
he did die. And when his will was read, 
the joy of Los Angeles rose like a great 
wave of harmonious rapture. For Jamie 
M’Cosh had died without chick or child, 
and had willed “ to my affable and per- 
spicacious young friend, Clement Gra- 
hame,” the sum of two million dollars. 


III 


Just then, when the hue and cry was at 
its worst, when Clem had scornfully thrown 
a million and a half, in three parcels, at 
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three charities, when the Examiner's front 
page was half covered with scarlet capi- 
tals: 


TO RUN FOR MAYOR 


ANTIGRAFT CLUB SUGGESTS GRAHAME 


—a statement whichalmost unhinged Clem’s 
mind—just then, I repeat, I put two and 
two together, and, the voice of wisdom 
speaking within me, I went to see Miss 
Margaret Adair. She had once invited me 
to call. Now was the time to respond to 
the invitation. 

I felt when I started that evening that 
what I was going to.do would not be easy. 
But when the moment arrived with its huge 
demand I winced at it. The somber beauty 
of the room I entered—dim textures stretch- 
ing over floor and walls, all the strange-col- 
ored art of melancholy Persia and the East 
—would have set back the audacity of any 
man. Who could have dreamed that even 
Margaret Adair’s money could pay for 
this? I suppose I must have said a great 
many obvious things to Miss Adair, and 
received as many polite answers. But what 
comes back to me is how tall and sad she 
was, and how the brown of her dark hair 
glinted copper-red wherever a shot of light 
reached it.. But above and beyond all this 
was the look in her dark eyes. When that 
burned into me, I knew more about Heaven 
and earth and Clement Grahame’s soul 
than if the angels had spoken to me. Money 
spoiled you, he had said—said with so much 
of inextinguishable bitterness and pain— 
took the temper out of the metal your heart 
was made of, even though it was the best 
that God knew how to make. 

The best that God knew how to make! 
So that was it. And I had come to ask 
Miss Adair what it meant. 

She led me out upon the adjacent ve- 
randa, where the full moon already floating 
above the orange trees, cast the everlasting 
mystery of her glory. 

When we were seated, so that I could 
see her face, interested and attentive, I 
began by telling her what Clem meant to 
me. I told her of one day in the Mo- 
jave, he and I scorched between burning 
sky and burning desert, and the nearest 
drop of water eleven miles away. He beat 


me that day; through the pitiless hours he 
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beat me, across the hot levels. And my 
back was raw that night as I lay and drank 
and drank, wondering if I could ever stop. 

When I had told her, I said: 

“Now you know what Clement Gra- 
hame means to me. And now you can 
guess by what right I come to ask you 
what you did to him to make him spoil his 
life as he has in the past three months.” 

“Did to him?” she said. Her eyes 
burned bright. Her face darkened with 
deepening scarlet. Her beauty was a mira- 
cle to see. And I sat and learned, and 
irrevocably learned, that of all things 
perilous a man’s tongue can do, the one 
thing most perilous is to accuse a good 
woman of doing wrong. 

“Go to your friend,” she said. At last 
the current of her speech was crimson- 
streaked with pain. ‘“ Ask him if he re- 
members Agnes Marcy. Perhaps he has 
forgotten. Seven years is a long time, and 
Rosalia is sixty miles away—and forget- 
ting is always so easy, if you only try.” 

She should have hid her face then, and 
not let me see how infinitely hard forget- 
ting may be, no matter how much you 
try. 

“T went to Hawaii that year, in Sep- 
tember.” She spoke on, still dry-eyed. 
** Agnes came from Rosalia to visit me be- 
fore I sailed. She was very happy. She 
had just met your friend, and told me all 
about him. I remember her letters—there 
were a great many—and how plain it was 
that Mr. Grahame was doing all a man 
could to make my dear girl care for him.” 

She waited a moment, and then sadly 
turned to me. 

“Of course he left her. Oh, please 
don’t be alarmed, Mr. Breckinridge. I as- 
sure you there was nothing dishonorable 
about it. Anyone who knows Mr. Gra- 
hame, knows that he is far too honorable 
to do any wrong to a woman, except break 
her heart. Has he never told you? I 
didn’t need to be told; I saw Agnes in 
April. But, of course, afterwards, in Ro- 
salia, they explained it carefully to me. I 
shall never forget how kind they were, how 
they told it to me over and over again, to 
make sure I shouldn’t miss any part of it. 
Oh, they were so kind! Everybody in the 
world is so kind, so beautifully, beauti- 
fully 2 


Her face was drenched with crying, and 





I thought: “Good God, how she loves 
him!” 

“When I met Mr. Grahame last year ” 
—she was fighting her way, inch by inch— 
“IT remembered Agnes. It was just after 
Uncle died.” I began to see light. That 
uncle’s will had been pleasant reading for 
people who cared for Margaret Adair. 
“Mr. Grahame wished to come to see me, 
and I permitted him to come as often as he 
liked, always remembering Agnes. And at 
last, one night ’—‘ Brandy night!” spoke 
my prophetic soul—‘ when the time came 
for me to speak, I told him— in the face 
of his miserable pride I told) him!—that 
he never would have discovered anything 
to love in me, if Uncle had not been so 
kind; that he never would have found out 
that he needed me, if Uncle had not been 
so kind! Of course this was not true. 
But I supposed it was. And whether he is 
rich or poor, whether he keeps his money 
or gives it away, can never make any dif- 
ference to me. There will always be 
Agnes.” 


“We're all,” I said when I reached the 
street and the outer night, “in the throes 
of a bad dream. And the sooner somebody 
wakes us up the better. Clem is not of that 
sort. The girl is suffering rather more 
than she can bear. I wonder what manner 
of person this Miss Marcy is!” 

The next afternoon, at 3.30, I arrived 
in Rosalia. 


IV 


The way to Miss Marcy’s house was 
easy and short, and yet that little ten min- 
utes gave me all a Los Angeles man would 
ever need of Rosalia. The reek of orange 
flowers was heavy on the air. In the al- 
most Sabbath silence of midafternoon 1 met 
no one, except a company of tourists, eld- 
erly females, conducted by a bruised-look- 
ing man, who was earning all his salary. 
The streets had strange, unreasonable 
names. One was called Lemon Street, and 
I remember being superstitiously glad that 
Miss Marcy lived a block farther on. 

She herself came to the door when I 
rang—a little brown-eyed, hundred-pound- 
er, with a firm little mouth and chin, in 
which were to be seen a touch of woman’s 
rights and a willingness to be kind if you 
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only behaved properly. My behavior be- 
gan to improve even in the minute it took 
to go into the parlor and sit down. Then 
she sat down also, and asked very suddenly, 
and yet very prettily too: 

“What do you wish?” 

Now, what I really wished was to sit 
perfectly still, send to Los Angeles for my 
things, and stay just where I was till death 
did us part. But I had only known her for 
three minutes; and, besides, I had chosen 
to play the part of Cupid, though far from 
looking it, and just now was the time to 
begin. 

“Will you permit me to ask,” I said, 
“whether you are acquainted with a man 
named Clement Grahame? ” 

“T am,” she replied quietly. I decided 
then that a dimple which ripples in and 
out when a girl speaks is prettier than a 
permanent one. ‘There is more surprise 
to it. 

“ And,” I continued, “ you also know 
Miss Margaret Adair?” Here I began to 
feel unpleasantly like a census taker. 

“Yes,” she replied, very firm, and yet 
interested, too. 

“Well,” I said, “I have come to Ro- 
salia to tell you that they are hopelessly 
in love with each other and won’t get 
married.” 

Miss Marcy’s eyes flashed with indig- 
nation. 

“Why won’t they?” she demanded, sit- 
ting up straight in her chair. 

Of course I was delighted. It, seemed 
splendid that she should feel this way about 
it. In ten minutes she had the whole story, 
and sat turning it over in her shrewd little 
head, while I sat there thanking my stars, 
from Arcturus to the Milky Way, that the 
necessities of Clem’s soul had sent me to 
Rosalia. “Then a bright moment came to 
me, and I silently said: “If Clem has a 
soul, why haven’t I one, too?” I was in 
the very. act of realizing also that right 
here was just the little person to look after 
it, if I could only persuade her to, when 
she suddenly spoke. 

“To-morrow morning,” she said briefly, 
“you must take Clem to Margaret’s at 
eleven o'clock.” She was not asking me to 
do this. She was telling me. ‘“ He won't 
want to go, of course. Clem is very ob- 
stinate. You will have to reason with him. 
If necessary you will have to call me on 
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the telephone at Margaret’s, and I will go 
and bring him.” 


Never in my life had I felt so obedient. 
As I walked slowly back to the Sequoia 
for dinner, through the quiet, pleasant 
street, so free from the intolerable din of 
the city, the delicate scent of orange buds 
sweetening the air, I could not but think 
how much better and truer were a life 
spent here than amidst the sordid money- 
grubbing throng of Los Angeles. And the 
beauty of this thought was yet athrill with- 
in me when, the next morning at eight, I 
reached the station and found Miss Marcy 
there. I remember how surprised she was, 
and how carefully I explained to her that 
I had been detained overnight on account 
of missing my train. Then, down in her 
dear heart, she must have admired me. 
For Rosalia has forty trains a day, and it 
takes real genius to miss all of them. 

I had no trouble at all with Clem. My 
spirit was so invigorated that morning that 
the poor fellow was dough in my hands. 
Accordingly, by eleven I had him clothed 
and in his right mind, and we were ringing 
at Miss Adair’s front door. 

Within the house matters did not go 
cheerfully at all. Miss Adair had been cry- 
ing, and sat looking down at a figure in 
the rug before her. Clem did likewise, 
except that he was careful to pick out a 
different rug. Miss Marcy looked severe- 
ly from one to the other. And I, I fear, 
looked at Miss Marcy, and wondered how 
much a good bungalow would cost. It 
wouldn’t have to be a large bungalow. 

Then Miss Marcy spoke. 

“Clem,” she said, turning upon the man 
first, as was proper, “I’ve come all the 
way from Rosalia to ask you please to stop 
being so foolish. And Margaret,” she went 
on, still firm, “ I’ve come to ask you please 
to stop being so stupid.” 

Miss Adair raised her head and gave 
Miss Marcy a look out of her wonderful 
grave eyes, but said nothing. Clem sat as 
before, with what I had come to know as 
his million-dollar look turned gloomily 
upon a great rug, whose threads, river 
green and mountain blue, had once felt the 
wash of Pharpar and Abana. Miss Marcy 


went on, still meaning very much what she 
said, but this time soft as roses. 
“Margaret and Clem,” she began, as if 
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she were telling a story to two children, 
and patiently trying to make them under- 
stand. “I am going to tell you something 
that no one but father and I and one other 
person has ever known.” She waited a 
moment, and then, clear and low, she let 
them have it. 
“Seven years ago I promised Walter 
Clarke that I would marry him.” 
“What in the name of Heaven 
“Why, Agnes! And you never told 
me.” 
They rang out like two gongs struck at 
once, but Miss Marcy went straight ahead. 
“T didn’t tell anyone, because father 
took it so bitterly to heart, and kept argu- 
ing one day and pleading the next, trying 
to make me see it as he did. Then Walter 
went away, to work, in Chicago, and soon 
afterwards died there. I remember the 
day the news reached me, and how, just as 
I had read the letter, Clem came and asked 
me to go riding with him. Of course I 
couldn’t go, and I couldn’t tell him why. 
So he went away very angry.” She paused 
for a little. It was a grave thing to look 
upon, even through the merciful years. 
“Of course, to the very heart and soul, 
I was sore. So sore that I couldn’t even 
cry. And I let everybody see it. What 
difference did it make? I was so much hurt 
that no one could think anything or say 
anything that-would hurt me any more. 
Then I found out—God in heaven knows 
what the hours and days were like when I 
found out—how Walter had died, and that 
father had been right all along. Of course, 
the people I know reached their own con- 
clusion as to what the matter was. And I 
have let seven years go by without caring 
what they thought. ‘That some one else 
might care, and care bitterly, never for a 
moment, in all those long months, occurred 
to me, till yesterday afternoon, when I 
heard of it from Mr. Breckinridge. So you 
see, Margaret,” she finished earnestly, after 
giving them time enough to take in all the 


” 





meaning of what she had said, “ you and 
Clem had better get married after all.” 

“T don’t see that it follows,” said Miss 
Adair proudly, though there was a threat 
of tears in her eyes. 

“But you must see,” pleaded Miss 
Marcy. “ Here’s Clem making himself 
more and more conspicuous, having his 
picture in the papers, and running for 
mayor. The only way to help him is for 
you to marry him, and take him somewhere, 
far away, till his past is forgotten.” 

But Clem had something to say. 

“TI can’t marry,” he objected. “I have 
no money. Unless you count what’s left 
of M’Cosh’s. And I can’t use that, of 
course.” 

“Why can’t you?” she asked. I could 
see that Clem’s obstinacy was only making 
Miss Marcy just that much more firm. 
“What you have must be just about what 
you began with. And besides, as you know 
perfectly well, you have become far too 
prominent to work for a living. Are you 
going to pass through life depending on 
Mr. Breckinridge’s bounty?” 

“No, indeed, he isn’t,” I said sternly, 
standing forth to take my place in the ar- 
gument. “I believe in charity, but never 
will I support a man who has frittered 
away over two million dollars.” 

Miss Marcy gave me a look of approval 
that went straight to my heart, and stayed 
there. I cast tumultuously into my mind, 
trying to fish out some other little remark 
that would hurt Clem’s feelings and give 
me a chance to score again with Miss Mar- 
cy. But it was not to be. For Clem’s 
senses suddenly returned. 

“Well,” he said irresolutely, with the 
flag beginning to dip from his peak. 

Miss Marcy gave me a wise little look 
and opened the door. When we two were 
in the hall together I explained that im- 
portant business required my presence that 
afternoon in Rosalia. 

Now I raise my own oranges. 











A TRANSACTION 


IN FURNITURE 


By JANE W. GUTHRIE 


A HEN the “ Feed the Hun- 
7 zry” Society of Agate 
faced the long, hard win- 
ter of the Northwest with 
no funds in its treasury, 
the chairman of the finan- 
cial committee, Mrs. Col- 
lins Antwerp, turned her thoughts to some 
well-known and previously tested method 
of extracting the dollars from the pockets 
of one portion of the community to line 
those of the other—a system of robbing 
Peter to pay Paul practiced by charitable 
organizations. 

“T have about decided to suggest to the 
committee to-morrow a Loan Exhibition of 
Colonial belongings, as a means of raising 
money,” she announced to her husband 
across the dinner table one evening after a 
period spent in preoccupied silence. 

Collins Antwerp looked up at“her from 
under his shaggy brows with a gleam in his 
eyes that always disconcerted and embar- 
rassed his wife when she noted it. She 
stirred uneasily in her chair for a moment 
as she met it, and then she asked, as if in 
answer to a question: 

“Why not?” 

Antwerp was making the dressing for 
his salad, an act that with him partook of 
the solemnity of sacrificial rites; he never 
allowed himself to be interrupted in this 
oblation to the culinary gods; he might 
have exceeded the requisite quantity of salt 
or paprika, or failed in the exact proportion 
of vinegar and oil. He rubbed the garlic 
clove with consideration over the sides of 
the salad bowl, and shaved it against the 
dry crust of bread in his fingers that the 
utmost delicacy of flavor might be impart- 
ed to subsequent libations of vinegar and 
oil; then he tossed the salad and dressing 
together with practiced hands, laid the fork 





and spoon across the bowl, and carefully 
and elaborately wiped his fingers. 

His wife’s face hardened, and her voice 
was sharply accented as she reiterated with 
visible impatience: 

“Why not?” 

Antwerp laid his napkin across his knees, 
and looking up quizzically said, gently, in- 
terrogatively: 

“ Here?” 

For some reason this seemed to irritate 
Mrs. Antwerp, and she declared with as- 
perity: ¢ 

“Certainly. You are always imagining, 
Collins, that the people here are savages, 
and that they don’t know how to live, and 
have none of the possessions of civilized 
beings. I find that the women with whom 
I have come in contact know quite as much 
about life as I do—some of them know con- 
siderably more—that they are as sharp if 
not sharper witted than I am, and that it 
takes study and some effort to get the bet- 
ter of them in anything, and that— _ I en- 
joy the effort.” 

The touch of impatience had become a 
flare of revolt, a declaration of purpose, 
but why or to what end, Mrs. Antwerp 
did not stop to explain; she was hiding the 
real meaning of her words behind the femi- 
nine shield of self-justification; she remem- 
bered that gleam in her husband’s eyes. 

“ Besides,” she continued mutinously, 
“ there is a great deal of Colonial furniture 
here, and we could get together a very strik- 
ing exhibit, I am sure; and ”—glancing 
complacently about the room—‘“ this din- 
ing-room furniture is really beautiful, and 
of the best period.” She turned to the 


sideboard and eyed it searchingly, then the 
chairs, then she looked appraisingly at the 
Sheffield blue and white on the walls—large 
platters upon which the potters had com- 
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memorated notable scenes and events in the 
early history of the United States. They 
provided the high lights for the soft, dull 
red polish of the mahogany furnishings of 
the room. 

“We had a most instructive talk on The 
Furniture of Our Forefathers at our City 
Club the other day,” she continued. “It 
was very elevating and stimulating to think 
that we all owe a duty to the world and to 
others in beautifying our surroundings; and 
that we can uplift those about us and do 
them good by suggesting harmony of en- 
vironment to them. My _ furniture ”— 
again that complacent, appraising glance— 
“my furniture is of the early Colonial pe- 
riod, before the somewhat vitiating atmos- 
phere of the Empire style intervened and 
sufficiently previous to the decadence of the 
Colonial to give it value.” The prim self- 
satisfaction of her face was matched by the 
parrotlike enunciation of her voice, the 
repetition of something which had made an 
impress upon her. 

Antwerp had finished his salad and 
pushed his plate from him. He sat with 
his folded elbows on the table gazing at his 
wife with speculative humor. Flickers of 
light chased themselves across his eyes and 
his mouth twitched to a smile. She always 
amused him. She took herself seriously. 
He could not. 

Mrs. Antwerp began rather hurriedly to 
eat her pudding. She tossed her head with 
a slight evidence of defiant embarrassment. 
It was barely perceptible, but her husband 
saw it and grinned. 

“ Mollie,” he said admiringly. “ Your 
place is in the Home Office of a monarchy 
where diplomacy is a profession. You could 
give them cards and spades at their games 
and still win out shaving a lie. I’m lost 
in admiration of your capacity.” 

“Why, Collins Antwerp, what do you 
mean?” Her shocked, indignant face con- 
fronted him. 

* Oh, I’m not finding fault, Mollie,” he 
assured her hastily. “I was just admiring 
you. Your furniture!” he laughed good- 
humoredly. ‘“ Your furniture—I can’t 
help it—!” he apologized, choking and 
gasping, as he noted the expression on his 
wife’s face. “I have to laugh. I’ve lis- 
tened to your touching descriptions of your 
ancestral homes and their furnishings until 
I dream of them at night. I’ve been with 
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your forefathers at all the principal battles 
of the Colonial and Revolutionary wars on 
many occasions—you have very vivid pow- 
ers of description, Mollie. I’ve shuddered 
a thousand times over those ancestral pos- 
sessions and furnishings. And each time 
I'd say: ‘ This time she'll do it. This time 
she'll say that this furniture of ours be- 
longed to her ancestors and came over in 
one of those accommodating ships from 
Holland!’ But you never did. I used to 
break out in a cold sweat each time antici- 
pating you, but I learned to know you as 
an artist of evasion. Oh—I’m proud of 
your truth-telling capacity, and your powers 
of narration. You led right up to the 
natural climax in your tales of ancestral 
grandeur every time, and then you left an 
agreeable gap there, slipped away from the 
subject and the furniture, and your hearer’s 
imagination filled the gap. You never did. 
I'll bet you anything you want that there 
isn’t a single person in this town who even 
suspects that hypocritical old furniture of 
being manufactured in Grand Rapids and 
sold to us in New York.” Antwerp leaned 
back in his chair and wiped the tears of 
amusement from his eyes. 

Mrs. Antwerp’s head went up stiffly in 
the air and she pushed her chair a little 
back from the table. “I can’t see what 
difference that makes. It’s a good pattern. 
It’s the model of mother’s, and hers really 
has a history. Why shouldn’t I boast of 
that? You know, Collins Antwerp, and I 
know,” she waxed intimate and confiden- 
tial, “ that I might swear until I was blue 
in the face, and you might make an afh- 
davit before a notary that my mother had 
valuable antique furniture, and who'd be- 
lieve us? Not a human soul. What you 
had and were isn’t worth a row of pins 
out here in the West. They want to know 
what you have and are. And because we 
haven’t any real old furniture, there’s no 
use shouting it out on the house tops. Peo- 
ple value these things far more highly here 
than they do back home.” 

Antwerp suddenly changed his method of 
probing. 

“ Are not Loan Exhibitions of Colonial 
belongings a trifle out of date as novelties, 
Mollie?” he inquired mildly. 

“ Back home they are,” she agreed ; “ but 
they have never had onevhere, and you 
know, Collins, that nothing draws like 
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curiosity. People will go out in crowds to 
see other people’s belongings when they 
wouldn’t go to a store to see the same 
things. ‘They want to know what is in- 
side of the houses of which they only see 
the outside.” 

“And whether the owners of those be- 
longings know how to use them,” inter- 
jected Antwerp cynically. 

“Know how to use them!” derided his 
wife. ‘Of course they know how to use 
them ”—+testily. ‘‘ Of course people here 
know how to use their things. Mrs. Al- 
laire has a beautiful quaint old shaving 
glass once owned and used by Washington 
—what are you laughing at? It’s true 
she has! And Mrs. Wilmerton has a 
lovely Martha Washington counterpane— 
it’s such a pity she will put it on a French 
bedstead! It ought to go on a four-poster. 
And Mrs. Trainer has a writing desk that 
was once owned by Alexander Hamilton, 
but I wish the shades of Hamilton would 
teach her how to spell, and not to sign the 
notes that she writes me: ‘ Yours truly, 
Mrs. John Trainer.’ 

“You know, Collins, that the dealer 
who. sold us our Lafayette chair said that 
he would get us a paper testifying to its 
authenticity if we wished it. Oh, yes— 
we could get together a very good exhibi- 
tion here. And we could have fortune- 
telling in the evening, and sell paper lamp 
and candle shades, and hand screens and 
things of that kind. It would be different 
from a fair, and so much nicer than messy 
refreshments.” So she planned, her vision 
painting in brilliant hues a modified form 
of “ fair,” that diversion dear to the femi- 
nine heart, the potent source of nervous 
prostration, a field for acrimonious debate, 
and a swift, unerring destroyer of feminine 
friendships. 

Antwerp knew something about fairs. 
What man does not? 

“ Of course, if you want to—” he wisely 
temporized. Then, having deliberated, he 
said persuasively: ‘Look here,’ Mollie! 
Why have a Loan Exhibition? Into what 
earthly association here can you drag 
George Washington’s shaving glass or La- 
fayette’s chair, or Martha’s bedspread? Be 
individual, be distinctive, be Western, but 
don’t be an imitation. Have a tame ‘ Wild 
West’ show, a pageant illustrating the 
settlement here, or tableaux presenting 
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some Western story! Or better still, go 
out and collect the money for your charity, 
but don’t have a fair.” 

In making his appeal he reckoned with- 
out that feminine love of spectacular dis- 
play and social importance secured in this 
seductively intriguing form of highway rob- 
bery. Mrs. Antwerp moved irritably and 
restlessly as her husband spoke, and her lips 
set obstinately. Antwerp noting this, man- 
like, sprang into argument in the hope of 
moving her to his point of view. 

“What do you mean by being ‘ individ- 
ual’ and ‘ Western ’?”’ said his wife coldly. 

“This!” he responded, with more ani- 
mation than he usually displayed. ‘‘ Glor- 
ify the West, idealize it, use its utilities to 
express it, since you belong to it, but don’t 
make spectacular efforts to imitate another 
section. The West is too big and strong 
to yield gracefully.” 

Mrs. Antwerp had finished her pudding 
and coffee, and she pushed her chair away 
from the table impatiently. 

“Wait, Mollie, until I have finished. 
No—I am not talking to hear myself talk. 
I have something to say that I have felt 
ever since we came to the Northwest. We 
come here from the East. We import our 
ideals, our thoughts, our mental character- 
istics, and our modes of life to force them 
into shape as an imitation of an older place 
of residence, a social condition which 
evolved more slowly and more naturally, 
and the consequence is that there is here 
not one individual note, not one outward 
suggestion of the underlying romance, the 
vanishing Indian, the picturesque French 
missionary, the voyageur, the pioneer.” 

He rose and lighted his after-dinner 
cigar, and said, as he flung the match into 
the blazing birch logs on the hearth: 

“And yet we say, we Americans, that 
we understand and appreciate art. Art, 
Mollie, is simply utility translated into 
harmony—the means by which the com- 
monplace becomes ornamental in its adap- 
tation to the ideal.” 

Mrs. Antwerp’s lips tightened more ob- 
stinately, and her round hard eyes narrowed 
a bit, as she, too, left the table and fol- 
lowed her husband into the library. She 
had always known him to be an idealist, a 
dreamer, a lover of sentiment, but she had 
never, heretofore, considered him a fool. 

“Collins!” she cried disgustedly, “ I’ve 
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seen some of the shacks of the lumbermen 


and timber cruisers about here. They are 
horrible!” She shuddered. 
“"Yes—but idealized,’ he explained. 


“The houses here should present sugges- ° 


tions of utility idealized by art—houses 
that are not imitations of some other coun- 
try and some other place.” 

His eyes lay upon a scene, as he stood 
before the broad window framing it. It 
was a wide sweep of water which, in the 
moonlight, was sending clouds of steam up 
into the frosty air—the latent heat drawn 
out by the chill. It rose waveringly and 
dreamily above the waters like the wraiths 
of drowned men’s souls. It was so beau- 
tiful, so unearthly, so full of the mystery of 
nature that Antwerp was awed by it. He 
had never seen it before. It belonged to 
the climate, the place. But Mrs. Antwerp 
only looked at it and shuddered, as they 
turned and sat down by the fire. 

“ How silly!” she cried. ‘“ Think of 
the borers that would get into the logs— 
the hideous look of it. It would remind 
me constantly of a negro cabin and bacon 
and greens. Give me a good brick house 
every time, and a good hot-water heater, 
too, for this climate. Birch-log fires are 
extremely picturesque, but they are more 
care than a baby, and they need a good big 
furnace to help out. We'd have a nice 


time, Collins, in your idealized shacks 
and Indian wigwams.” 
Antwerp sighed as he smoked. Doubt- 


less it was a dream—his ideal city which 
would melt into the landscape, harmonizing 
in tradition, setting, romance, and environ- 
ment. Still why—why did not some one 
arise to do it—present the possibility and 
put it into form? Why make America the 
junkshop of the world? Or why make a 
city, with such superb natural and physical 
attractions as this one, the junkshop of the 
East? 

Impractical he might be, as Mollie had 
pointed out, but India, Babylon, Egypt, 
China, Japan, Greece, and Rome wrought 
a distinctive art and architecture out of 
themselves—why not America? With 
slow patience, by individual effort, if neces- 
sary, the effort of a Michel Angelo; by 
the imposition of an ideal forcibly and 
sternly demanded and adhered to, molding 
it into form and shape through the adapta- 
tion of the native offerings; using as an 


initial note the Indian, his handicrafts, his 
legends, and traditions —his conquerors, 
the white usurper, only as a subsidiary in 
association with him. 

“Collins!” The crisp voice of Mrs. 
Antwerp broke his reverie. ‘* What kind 
of ink would you have used for the posters 
for the exhibition, red or black?” 

So it had been decided while he 
dreamed ! 

He drew himself back to practicalities 
with a start. “Either would do, I suppose,” 
he answered dryly 

A loan exhibition of Colonial belongings 
on the shores of Lake Superior, and he had 
been dreaming of an ideal city! 

“You are so unpractical,’”’ moaned _ his 
wife in indulgent, half-reproachful admira- 
tion. ‘‘ Don’t you see that all the things 
you talk of are commonplaces here? We've 
had too many Indians, seen too much of 
their relics. People want to get away from 
themselves nowadays and see something 
outside, and life moves with such a rush 
that we have no time to stop to make ideal 
cities by slow processes. This is not an age 
of production—that time has gone by. 
We're utilizing what there is, making it 
over by lightning processes. We get the 
best that the world has to offer in America. 
We can buy it—I see no reason why we 
should try to make our own. For my part, 
I prefer the foreign. As to this city, we 
women mean to make it just like every 
other city in the United States, and the 
motto of our Good Government Guild is 
good enough for me: ‘ One degree better, 
richer, more beautiful, and happier; more 
generous in giving and more justly and 
economically governed.’ ‘That’s a good 
enough motto for one’s home, too,” she 
added in preoccupied tones, as if she were 
expressing the merest shadow of a thought 
that she did not care to voice. 

For two weeks notices descriptive of the 
projected exhibition were inserted in the 
daily papers, and posters calculated to in: 


.flame the dullest mind to curiosity were 


flung about the streets, and conspicuously 
displayed in all public places. The town 
was in a flutter of expectation. Mrs. Ant- 
werp flitted in and out of her home. Her 
husband had hardly laid eyes on her for a 
fortnight, and when the night of the first 
day of the exhibition came he was sitting 
alone at dinner, looking with rueful eyes 








about his bare dining room. It reminded 
him of a chicken he had once seen that had 
passed through a tornado alive. Drawn up 
into the vortex of the whirlwind, it had 
escaped with its life, but stripped of its re- 
spectable outer adornments, it stalked before 
curious observers bare, forlorn,and ashamed. 
The dining table was left and two chairs; 
all else had been taken to the antique furni- 
ture show. 

Mrs. Antwerp had been out all day. 
She came hastily into the dining room as 
her husband sat alone. She had donned her 
very best and most elaborate dinner gown, 
he saw with surprise. She took a little food, 
a hurried bite or two, and rose to hasten 
away. As she left the room, her hand rest- 
ed on her husband’s shoulder in passing, 
and she said, in preoccupied tones: “‘ Come 
down to-night and see the things, and you 
can bring me back home. We have a beau- 
tiful display, and my furniture looks so at- 
tractive. It’s going to be a tremendous 
success, and we're taking in lots of money. 
I told you so. Curiosity is a marvelous 
stimulus to charity. We're talking of 
keeping it open all week. I don’t care how 
long they keep it open if I can make an 
impression on Mr. Allaire to-night.” 

Antwerp looked up quickly, surprisedly 
at his wife as she hurried away. What did 
she have in her mind now, he wondered, 
and what did she mean by “ making an im- 
pression on Mr. Allaire”? He grinned, as 
he always did when he scented one of Mol- 
lie’s “plans”; but the words lingered in 
his mind and teased him. 

He smoked through his cigar rather 
hastily. He couldn’t find anything in the 
evening paper worth reading, so he tossed 
it aside disgustedly. He stood up, shook 
his shoulders impatiently, and decided to 
stroll down to the show. It was early, 
but— He stalked into the hall, put on 
his greatcoat with a jerk, went out, 
slammed the front door, and walked down 
the front steps with quicker, more sharply 
accented footsteps than his lazy, indifferent 
attitude toward life and Agate had impelled 
in a long time. 

Mollie’s last words were lingering in his 
ears as he walked briskly over the frozen 
snow upon the pavement which rang pro- 
testingly its sharp fret under the force of 
his grinding heels and quick footsteps. The 
sound breaking the still night air served to 
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irritate Antwerp. It seemed to echo Mol- 
lie’s words. 

He paid his way into the hall, and stood 
beside the door for a little while, lazily 


' scanning the scene before him. A queer 


gleam, born half of irritability, half of 
pride in her, came into his eyes as they fell 
upon his wife. His mouth twisted into a 
sardonic smile, as he noted her standing be- 
side her sideboard, showing it off. She was 
talking very animatedly, and pulling the 
drawers in and out, apparently dilating 
upon its qualities to a man who seemed as 
much interested in it as she was. 

Antwerp shouldered his way slowly 
toward her through the crowd, already 
growing very dense. His eyes shone with 
cynical amusement as he neared her. She 
was a dainty little body, and her rose-col- 
ored gown, trimmed with pale green about 
the bodice, made her delicately, attractive- 
ly flowerlike. The jewels that sparkled 
about her throat lent themselves to the illu- 
sion of dewdrops; they matched the bril- 
liance of her looks, and framed a face that 
just now had a shrewd little gleam in the 
alert eyes that were lifted to Allaire’s. 

Antwerp did not attempt to speak to 
them as he drew near, but taking off his 
greatcoat, flung it on a chair at hand, and 
sat down on the one next to it. He saw Al- 
laire shake his head, as if he could not be 
persuaded. 

“Lord!” complained Antwerp impa- 
tiently. “‘ How can nice women beg men 
for money for their blasted fairs? If they 
only knew how men talk!” 

Mollie and Allaire began to laugh, and 
they got into a gale of fun and laughter, 
and finally made off down the hall to the 
fortune-teller’s booth. Antwerp’s sullen 
eyes followed them; he was not only puz- 
zled, but cross. A fresh young woman, 
coming up at that moment, said dictatorial- 
ly: “These chairs are here for exhibition, 
not to be sat upon. Please rise.” 

Antwerp’s glance at her was not a pleas- 
ant one to encounter. 

“These are my chairs,” he answered 
possessively, defiantly; and the young wom- 
an, backing hastily away, seemed to hear 
portions of muttered sentences about sit- 
ting where he blasphemously pleased. 

Mollie flitted back and forth through 
the mazes of the crowd, a figure of grace, 
Antwerp’s sulky eyes noted; and Allaire 





























““T'm going to have the prettiest dining room in A gate.’” 
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seemed to be enjoying himself immensely 
by her side. Presently, they came back to 
the sideboard. ‘They looked it all over 
again, and then Mollie told him something, 
got down on her knees, lifting her skirts 
daintily, to save them from the dusty floor, 
and drew him down beside her, while both 
of them considered the hidden anatomy of 
the furniture. Allaire jumped to his feet, 
helped Mollie to hers, drew out his check 
book, made out a check, and then they 
looked at-each other and laughed, as they 
made some sort of a compact. 

Antwerp, watching this unintelligible 
pantomime, felt, somehow, out in the cold, 
neglected and abused; but he waited half 
sullenly until Mollie was ready to go home, 
and then he escorted her to her own door. 
Arrived there, he stalked into the house, 
flung off his greatcoat, went into the li- 
brary ahead of his wife, snapped on the 
light with almost vicious insistence, and 
snatching up the discarded evening paper 
which he had tossed aside earlier in the 
evening, became deeply absorbed in it. It 
is thus that one speaks without words. 

Mrs. Antwerp wisely ignored these mas- 
culine manifestations of ruffled feelings; she 
came into the room looking radiant before 
the removal of her wraps, her face alight, 
and her eyes dancing. 

“T waited until I got home to tell you,” 
she said, as she sat down on the arm of his 
chair. “I’ve sold the dining-room furni- 
ture.” 

““You’ve—sold the dining-room furni- 
ture! Why—why—what do you mean?” 
Antwerp sat bolt upright in his chair, and 
flung the paper into the ashes of the fire- 
place. 

“Yes. I sold it for more than we paid 
for it, and I am going to put the surplus 
into our charity, and then buy that lovely 
set of Chinese teak wood that we liked so 
much last year in New York.” 

Antwerp vibrated a second between feel- 
ings of admiration and indignation—admi- 
ration for Mollie’s daring and business abil- 
ity, and pity for himself. He visioned in 
himself the coming man, the deposed master 
of home, business, of self, of life. He rose 
and meditatively lighted a cigar, as his wife 
slipped comfortably into his vacated chair. 
There was perplexed amusement in the 
gaze that he bent on her now. 

“You see,” she explained, “ Mrs, Allaire 
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has been deeply interested in the study of 
old furniture, and she was instrumental in 
bringing the woman here who lectured be- 
fore the City Club the other day. But 
when that woman announced that she was 
going to open a shop and bring a lot of old 
furniture to sell here, genuine authenticated 
antiques, I realized that everybody in town 
was going to have old Colonial furniture in 
their houses and that—I was not.” 

The gleam of humor in Antwerp’s eyes 
had widened to a smile, and his cigar was 
being rapidly smoked out. 

“What did you do?” he asked eagerly. 

“Do? I went at once to Mrs. Allaire 
and offered her mine. I told her that I 
would have to get rid of it because you 
were so prejudiced against Colonial furni- 
ture.” 

Antwerp put back his head and roared 
until the room echoed with his laughter. 
“ And then?” he questioned, after he had 
stopped laughing. 

“Oh, of course, she undertook to edu- 
cate her husband up to antique furniture. 
But he told her that he wouldn’t have any- 
one’s dirty old stuff. That it was plain 
second-hand, and no one knew what kinds 
of microbes were lurking in it.” 

“Why didn’t you ask her what kind of 
diseases he thought we had in our family?” 
Antwerp’s voice had a touch of indignation 
in it. 

Mrs. Antwerp settled herself more com- 
fortably down in the chair, crossed one foot 
meditatively over the other, and looked up 
at her husband with an innocent expression. 

“ T did not attempt to influence Mr. Al- 
laire,” she replied primly. ‘ The Loan Ex- 
hibition gave him an opportunity to see our 
furniture as it is. I did talk to him about 
the dignity of its simple lines. I spread 
out a little history, and told him that I had 
heard of his family, and that I hoped he 
was proud of the record of his ancestors in 
the Colonial wars, and I asked him if he 
did not think it was interesting that there 
was such a revival of the old patterns in 
the designs of to-day. 

“ He said that was just his trouble, that 
he didn’t see why his wife wanted a lot of 
dingy, dirty, expensive old wood when he 
had a brother in the furniture business who 
could get him a set, fresh, new, clean, and 
cheap. I sympathized with him. I told 
him we had felt just so when we bought 
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ours, and I thought it was very lovely of the 
furniture people to make it possible for us 
to have it that way. 

“Of course he didn’t believe me,” she 
sighed, “and I had to show him the manu- 
facturer’s mark to convince him. Then he 
took it on the spot, but he made me promise 
never to tell Mrs. Allaire that he had 
bought modern furniture.” 

“How about Mrs. Allaire, though?” 
objected Antwerp, as he settled his elbow 
easily against the mantel shelf. 

“Mrs. Allaire wanted the furniture,” 
said Mollie, with decision. ‘“‘ There is no 
reason why I should make myself instructor 
for her. It’s not my business if she can’t 
tell antique from modern.” 

“Not at all,” assented Antwerp. ‘“ Mol- 
lie,” with speculative solemnity, “ you made 
the mistake of your life when you married 
me. You were born to earn your living. 
What a magnificent income you could roll 
up as a horse trader!” Antwerp’s eyes 
were shining and twinkling, as he watched 
his wife stroll over to the dining room to 
survey the denuded room. 

“Yes,” she said, ‘‘ that red teak wood 
needs dull green to bring it out. Yes— 
dull green and Chinese effects will be very 
good in this room.” 

She mused contemplatively, as she con- 
sidered the decorative possibilities. 

“Chinese junk!” she spoke over her 
shoulder. ‘‘ Nothing of the kind, Collins. 
What would you give us? Your Indians 
and picturesque French missionaries and 
voyageurs and pioneers didn’t have dining- 
room furniture. They snatched what food 
they could out of a kettle, if they had one 


in which to cook it—generally, they ate it 
raw. You made a fuss about my imitation 
furniture. We've got to have something, 
since we’re above raw food and the kettle. 
Well—” she yawned. “ The Loan Exhi- 
bition is a success, and I’m going to bed. 
Better finish your cigar and come, too. I’m 
going to have the prettiest dining room in 
Agate, and I can sleep on the thought.” 

Antwerp stood still as he watched her 
out of the room, then he flung himself down 
into a chair, and laughed until the tears 
ran down his cheeks. “ O Charity, Char- 
ity,” he mocked, “what crimes are com- 
mitted in thy name!” And then, like an 
antiphonal, came the thought of the motto 
of the Good Government Guild, and he 
smiled contemplatively as he strolled up- 
stairs: “One degree better, richer, happier. 
than my neighbors.” 

But his mocking mirth was turned into 
bewildered masculine wonder when he met 
Mrs. Allaire on his way downtown the 
next morning. She laughed up at him with 
a merry twinkle in her eyes as she stopped 
to say: 

“So I’m to inherit your dining-room 
furniture! I hope you are as glad as I am. 
My husband has been possessed to have a 
brand-new, polished, and shiny set from 
the factory, while I wanted the antique; 
but—” She smiled whimsically, as she 
sighed. ‘‘ Matrimony is a school for com- 
promises, and so I compromised on Mrs. 
Antwerp’s modern furniture, because it is 
so carefully antiqued.” Then she whis- 
pered confidentially: ‘“‘ Only don’t tell Mrs. 
Antwerp and Louis that I was base enough 
to play them one against the other.” 




















ACROSS EUROPE BY MOTOR BOAT 


By HENRY C. ROWLAND 


Ill. FROM PARIS TO STRASSBURG 
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ROM Lagny, which is only 

about twenty kilometers 
from Paris, our course lay 
across France in an east- 
erly direction to the Ger- 
man frontier, thence 
through Alsace-Lorraine 
to Strassburg, where we were to enter the 
Rhine. 

Up to this point we had been in fairly 
open water, the Thames, the English Chan- 
nel, the Seine; all navigable for seagoing 
vessels, but at Lagny the “ mud-holing” 
began which was to continue for about 
three hundred and fifty miles until we 
struck the Rhine. 

Looking back upon this part of our voy- 
age we feel extremely glad to have expe- 
rienced it, but I do not think that any of 
us would care to attempt anything of the 
sort again. 

Some years ago I took a thirty-foot 
boat from Greenwich, Conn., to the Dis- 
mal Swamp, Virginia, by the inside pas- 
sage. After this trip I thought that I had 
seen something of canals and locks, al- 
though as I recall it there were only about 
sixty or seventy miles of the former and 
about a dozen or so of the latter. Com- 
pare this with the two hundred and five 
locks between Paris and Strassburg and 
figure also on tunnels, bridges, and so thick 
a stream of traffic that we would often 
find five or six canal boats waiting to lock 
through, and one will understand the ob- 
jection to this form of travel if one is in 
a hurry. Between Paris and Strassburg 
the locks are single and the boats are built 
to fit them as a boot-tree fits a boot, with 
the result that it may take fifteen or twenty 
minutes to lock a boat through. Thanks 
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to the canal authorities we had the power 
of trématage, or right of way, otherwise 
we might never have got out of that canal! 

But no words can describe the pictur- 
esque and ever-changing beauty of the en- 
tire route! No road nor bypath which we 
had ever seen in France could compare 
with the intimate charm of this winding 
water way. It creeps through wooded val- 
leys, skirts the edges of wild, bracken-cov- 
ered hills where one may look for miles 
across the intervening country and see the 
mountains, blue with distance. At times 
the canal will lead for the entire day 
through stately avenues of grand old trees 
whose interlacing foliage screens the heat 
of the midsummer sun. Often, from some 
high slope one may look down into a ver- 
dant valley where a broad river winds away 
through forest-covered hills with here and 
there the Gothic towers of a stately chateau 
or the ruined ones of some medieval for- 
tress thrust up above the luscious foliage. 
There are such views to be had and others 
more pastoral of the valleys of the Marne 
and the Meuse and the Moselle. The two 
latter are crossed by the canal on high stone 
bridges similar to those built for a railroad. 
Also, there are tunnels where the canal 
bores through the heart of hill and moun- 
tain. 

Most interesting of all are the quaint 
experiences which come to one during this 
sort of a journey. In our mecanicien cos- 
tumes of blue dungaree we were invariably 
accepted as three professionals engaged to 
transport the boat to the Rhine for some 
richard Americain. As the result, we were 
received by the canal folk upon terms of 
friendly equality and many a long and in- 
teresting chat we had with them. 
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After leaving Lagny we pushed on up 
the Marne against a current of perhaps 
three miles an hour, varying with the 
character of the stream. ‘The Marne wa- 
ter is beautifully clear; one could see the 
bottom everywhere. It is also full of fish, 
and appears to remain so with very little 
restocking despite the fact that there are 
fishing parties every hundred feet in the 
vicinity of the villages, and I do not think 
that we were ever on any part of the river 
where there were not several anglers in 
sight. 

But anywhere along the river, let a 


really good-sized fish be caught and the 
day’s work is over. The pécheur cannot 
wait a minute to exhibit his catch. Wrap- 
ping the prize carefully in a sheet torn 
from Le Matin, on which he has been sit- 
ting, he places it in his inside pocket, care- 
fully buttons his coat and departs hotfoot 
for the nearest café. There, no matter 
whether he is known or not, the fish is 
put on exhibition and the whole story of 
the capture is related to the accompani- 
ment of many ma fois and sapristis from 
the interested and admiring audience. 
Pomeroy was returning to the boat one 

















“ Where the black mouth of the tunnel opened before us like the entrance of the Styx.” 


day when a young girl, stammering with 
excitement, rushed up to him and cried: 

“© m’sieu’, will you have the kindness 
to assist at the capture of a very large 
fish!” 

Pomeroy hastened toward the river while 
the girl sped on after further reénforce- 
ments. Down on the bank was a pécheur, 
capering up and down and yelling. His 
pole was bent double and out in the stream 
the line was cutting the water in big cir- 
cles, but although fully equipped with all 
that was needed to land the fish he was so 
excited that he could only prance up and 
down and howl. By the time his fellow- 
townsfolk had arrived the fish was about 
done for and the fisherman, realizing the 
fact that he had arrived at a crisis in his 
life, pulled himself together and managed 
to land a good-sized pike. 

We spent the night at Charly and in the 
morning on starting had a little more trou- 
ble with Dan. Altogether, this was a vex- 
ing day. I have before me Pomeroy’s log 
book, battered and semipulpified from a 
soaking in the Black Sea. Under the print- 
ed headings of ‘‘ Courses,” ‘“‘ Winds,” “‘ Sea 
Swell,” “ Barometer,” and so on, I find 
the following which I am tempted to quote 
verbatim, although conscious that- to pub- 


lish any part of this record is a breach of 
trust which risks a valued friendship. 

“ August 3d. Warm and cloudy. Re- 
packed head of fore cylinder. Started. 
Fore engine missing. Forgot coat (Hank’s) 
on dock. Returned. Cleared quicker. 
O. K. Hit blades of screw in Damery 
lock. Abe whitens his shoes and Hank still 
without soap. Hank finds his shoes in his 
own locker with typewriter. Walked over 
to Epernay, two kilometers, and dined at 
Hotel de l'Europe. Slept well after walk 
back under stars carrying our lunch for 
to-morrow, mostly wine. Had a strong 
current against us all day in the Marne.” 

Under “ Remarks” it says: 

“3.05, cleared Vandiére lock. Going in 
fair—lead of tiller line carried away and 
we put her nose into the bank.” 

Let no one imagine that this canal navi- 
gation is a pastime adapted to children and 
invalids. Where the traffic is as heavy as 
on the Marne-au-Rhin Canal it would be 
very easy to lose your boat. One is con- 
stantly dodging in and out between big, 
heavily loaded barges carrying stone and 
coal and wine and railroad iron, the mere 
drift of which as they come together would 
flatten a boat like the Beaver should she 
happen to get nipped between. ‘There are 
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many dangers of this sort. There are the 
big “empties ” to avoid, as being light and 
drawing only six or eight inches they travel 
fast, are impossible to steer, and in a stiff 
breeze take up the whole canal. There is 


bridge to open toward you and that of your 
approach. ‘Then there is the constant dan- 
ger to the screw from the inward slant of 
the stone facing of the canal bank, which 
necessitates constant vigilance. 





“The intimate charm of this winding water way.” 


the danger of parting a line from the rush 
of water when the lock is filling, and be- 
ing dashed against the sides or end, and 
there is a danger which sounds absurd but 
is quite actual; that is, in miscalculating 
the relative time taken for a swinging 


Day after day we climbed tediously up 


the long flight of stairs leading to the 
highlands between Meuse and Meurthe-et- 


Moselle. At Chalons-sur-Marne we skirt- 


ed the Catalaunian Fields, where in 451 


B.c. the great army of the Huns was de- 
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feated by the Romans and their allies, the 
Franks and Visigoths. 

Sometimes the canal became so choked 
with traffic that it did not seem to us as 
if we should ever get out into open 
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“waits.” If we had not been a month be- 
hind our schedule and could have possessed 
our souls in peace it would not have been 
so bad, but with visions of the water in 
the river Main dropping day by day, and 





“In one place the canal leads into the moat of the city.” 


water again. Glancing at the table, one 
sees a day when we made but nine kilo- 
meters and passed through only eleven 
locks! Another day shows thirty-four kilo- 
meters and thirty-two locks, all depending 
on the traffic and the duration of the 


also of arriving at Sulina and embarking 
upon the Black Sea, so named for its evil 
reputation, after the change of seasons, 
these delays were simply maddening. 

We crossed the valley of the Meuse on 
a high canal bridge and it was rather an 
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“At Toul we crossed the Moselle on a big Stone bridge.” 


odd sensation to look from the deck of 
one’s boat down into the river beneath. At 
last, upon’ the eighth day “ outward” or, 
to be more accurate, “inward bound” 
from Paris, we found ourselves at the top 
of the divide between the Marne and the 
Moselle one thousand feet above sea level. 

At Mauvages we were confronted by a 
tunnel through the mountain, five kilo- 
meters long (over three miles) and un- 
lighted. ‘There is a chain boat which tows 
the waiting barges through, making a daily 
passage in each direction. ‘The speed of this 
train is about a kilometer an hour! We had 
been told that we should have to tow 
through behind this line as boats were not 
permitted to go through under their own 
power for fear of the fumes which they 
left in the tunnel. On some former occa- 
sion it appears that a small steamer left 
fumes which caused the asphyxiation and 
death of two persons on the towing flotilla. 

Spending nearly five hours in such a 
black, depressing hole was such a cheerless 
prospect that Pomeroy hunted up the su- 


perintendent and by the charm of his per- ' 


sonality and his insidious blandishments ob- 
tained permission for us to go through 
alone that night after the arrival of the 
tow from the other side. We were in- 


structed to go to the mouth of the tunnel 
and to wait there until the tow emerged, 
then to proceed through, slowly and care- 
fully, taking great care not to leave any 
fumes in transit. Accordingly, we got un- 
der way and proceeding through a deep, 
winding defile between steep, rugged hills 
came presently where the black mouth 
of the tunnel opened before us like the en- 
trance of the Styx in its course to the In- 
fernal Regions. Here we moored to the 
stone facing of the canal and waited. 
This place is weirdly striking; a deep 
amphitheater between precipitous, fern- 
covered slopes which higher up are wooded 
with beech and chestnut. A curve in the 
canal closes the entrance, while at the other 
end the black arch of the tunnel is built 
in a great wall of solid masonry. On each 
side of this wall a stone stairway ascends 
to a terrace above the arch, and from-the 
center of this another long stairway leads 
straight up the hillside and disappears in 
the dense foliage above. The floor of the 
big amphitheater is the black water of the 
canal. Although midsummer and still early 
in the afternoon the light was deeply sub- 
dued and a cold, damp draught of air reek- 
ing of mold fanned faintly from the tun- 
nel’s mouth. Beautiful as the place was in 
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an eerie way it was at the same time de- 
pressing from its sad loneliness and absence 
of all sign of human habitation. 

The moment that we stopped the motor 
a chorus of wild, discordant sounds came 
welling out from the heart of the moun- 
tain; deep, rumbling groans, undertoning 
a diapason of clamoring human _ voices 
which sounded like the distant shrieking of 
the souls of the damned. They died away, 
then arose again in a confused medley 
which was accompanied by the mournful 
clanking of chains. 

The noises seemed to swell out in fresh 
waves of sound with the faint draughts of 
air wafted from the tunnel. We decided 
that they must come from the chain boat 
and its long train of barges, for although 
the line must still have been over a mile 
deep in the mountain the tunnel itself was 
a great speaking tube and capable of trans- 
mitting sound for an indefinite distance. 
When we stood at the mouth of the tun- 
nel the noises became louder and more de- 
fined; we could distinctly hear the clank- 
ing of the chain cable as it was reeled in 
over the drum of the towboat, and the 
human voices were a combination of song, 
conversation, and occasional yells from the 
mariniers who were perhaps amusing them- 
selves after the manner of small boys in 
the tunnel under a causeway. 

As the day waned the place became more 
and more grewsome. Heavy shadows hung 
in the ravine while overhead the sky was 
still brightly blue. The sounds from the 
tunnel grew gradually louder and more 
discordant. Deep in the gloom lights be- 
gan to spark and the individual voices 
became intelligible. Finally, when within 
a few meters of the mouth of the tunnel 
some marinier struck up a song; others 
joined the chorus, which sounded like a 
chant, or pon of praise and thankfulness 
at getting the weight of the mountain off 
their backs, and so singing to the accom- 
paniment of the clanking chain they 
crawled out into the fading daylight. 

It was nine o'clock when we started 
through. Getting Dan well heated up we 
ran him until both cylinders were firing 
completely so as to leave no fumes in our 
wake; then placing two lanterns forward 
to throw a glare against the walls on both 
sides, we started in. It was our intention 
to proceed slowly and carefully, but as I 
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do not care much for tunnels and happened 
to be steering I presently turned Dan loose 
and let him go full speed. In spite of her 
smoke and gas condensers the towboat 
had left fumes enough in the place to make 
us cough, and the air was cold and heavy. 
Steering the boat was also nervous work; 
there was nothing to head for but a vague, 
central zone of murk and the pale glare 
of the lanterns on the sides of the wall had 
a peculiar hypnotizing effect on the eyes, 
making it difficult to focus, while the fric- 
tion of the water between the boat and the 
tunnel’s sides dragged with an alternating 
pull, first on one side, then on the other, 
according to which wall the boat was 
nearer, making it difficult to steer a true 
course. 

But the most nerve-racking thing of all 
was the indescribable din made by our 
motor and thrown down in terrific rever- 
berations from the walls. Dan was always 
a noisy beast, but in that tunnel his clamor 
was a thing to burst the tympani and tear 
the nerves out by the roots. 

None of us received any sense of the lapse 
of time while in the tunnel; it might have 
been five minutes or fifty, and when sud- 
denly the glimmer of light disappeared 
from the walls it gave us a dreadful shock. 
The night was dark and the lanterns for- 
ward so blinded the vision of everything 
ahead that the impression received as we 
suddenly emerged from the tunnel was that 
of charging against a solid black wall. In- 
deed, I was on the point of reversing hard 
when the feeling of the air told me that 
we had come out. 

From this point we began the descent 
of the long slope down into the valley of 
the Moselle. The feature of this part of 
the voyage most impressed upon my mem- 
ory is that of getting overboard in the cold 
water three or four times a day to clear 
the grass from the screw. There was also 
some beautiful scenery. 

At Toul we crossed the Moselle on a 
big stone bridge with high arches. ‘Toul is 
very heavily garrisoned and in one place 
the canal leads into and along the moat of 
the city for a considerable distance. All of 
the surrounding hills are strongly fortified. 
Nancy was our next “ port of call” and 
there we spent a day as this city is inter- 
esting and beautiful. 

After leaving Nancy the canal wanders 
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off and loses itself in a pretty, pastoral 
country remote from everything. We 
fetched up for the night at a place called 
Parroy, a quaint little village high up on 
a hill surrounded by meadows which were 
covered with cows. ‘The following morn- 
ing on awakening I found that Pomeroy 
had been suffering all night from an acute 
intestinal indigestion and after abusing him 
for not having called me I attempted to 
give him some medicine, but being half 
asleep and my fingers stiff and swollen 
from daily burns and bruises I cleverly 
managed to drop the bottle on the fly wheel 
where it broke and went to join the inter- 
esting mixture in the bilge. Pomeroy was 
feeling too bad to say anything, so I said 
it for him. 

“ Anyway,” said I, “you must have a 
milk diet, so I will go up to the village 
and get some milk and some more of this 
stuff at the same time.” 

I dressed and departed, and at the top 
of the hill I found the villagers in a state 
of wild excitement. A woman told me 
that a mad dog (chien enragé) had bitten 
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a boy. Everybody was talking at once 
and arguing over the proper course of treat- 
ment. I told them to take the boy at once 
to Nancy where there was, or ought to be, 
a Pasteur dispensary, which they promised 
to do. Then I asked if they had killed 
the dog, meaning to instruct them to send 
the carcass along with the boy for the pur- 
pose of diagnosis, but they told me that 
the dog was still at large. 

“Then shoot him at once.” 

“That cannot be done, m’sieu’, because 
the owner is in Paris,” 

“Ts it then that you do not like the 
owner and want him to return and be bit- 
ten also?” 

“ But non, m’sieu’, only one does not 
shoot a dog without the consent of the 
owner.” 

“Then,” said I, “ he will no doubt bite 
some more boys and the other dogs and 
perhaps a few cows or a goat, and they will 
all go mad and run around biting!” 

A woman kindly gave me some of the de- 
sired drug from her own supply. But when 
I asked for milk she shook her head. 














“At noon we arrived at the German frontier.” 
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“You will not be able to get any milk, 


m’sieu’,” she said, with decision. 

“But why not? There are a great 
many cows and also some calves. Where 
this occurs I have always found that there 
is milk.” 

“There is milk, m’sieu’, but it has all 
gone to the creamery.” 
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me to a neighbor who was supposed to have 
a cow without a time lock on the milk 
locker. When I had stated the urgency 


of the case this geod woman detailed a 
very pretty and amiable young girl of about 
twenty to go and coax a little milk from 
the outraged bovine. 

her to carry the pail. 


I went along with 
Every cloud has 





“The. whole effect of the place reminded one much of Japan.” 


“ Nevertheless, I must have some milk. 
My friend is at the point of death. Is it 
not possible to milk one of these cows?” - 

She looked aghast. “At seven of the 
morning, m’sieu’! One does not milk a 
cow as late as that!” 

“It has to be done,” said I, “ if I have 
to do it myself!” 

She shook her head and explained it to 
some of the neighbors, and they all shook 
their heads. Eventually some one referred 


its silver lining. The bitten boy got Pas- 
teurized and Pomeroy got his milk, but 
that night I dreamed that the whole coun- 
tryside was full of cows who had gone 
mad because they could not be milked and 
were running around biting the pretty 
milkmaids. 

At noon of that day we arrived at the 
German frontier. At the customhouse the 
German official made a perfunctory visit, 
asked a few questions about our trip, and 
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“We lay in the heart of Strassburg, and our American flag excited much interest and 


” 
curtosity. 


dismissed us with his blessing. The follow- 
ing day found us at the summit of the Vos- 
ges. We passed through the Neiderweiler 
tunnel, which is a short one of five hun- 
dred meters, and soon afterwards came to 
the Arzweiler tunnel. Here we learned 
that two boats had just gone in, and as it 
would take them two hours to make the 
passage we decided to wait outside rather 
than in the tunnel. 

In the German canal we had been pre- 
sented by the canal authorities with a large 
sign, or “ shield” as they called it, which 
being displayed upon the boat entitled us 
to the right of way. This “shield” was 
a plank six feet long by a foot and a half 
wide and bore the imperative word Vor- 
FAHRTSRECHT in letters which filled the 
whole plank. It proved of inestimable 
value as it cleared the way ahead and as 
soon as it was sighted by the lock keepers 
they would prepare the lock for us even 
though about to lock a boat through from 
the other direction. It sometimes hurt our 
consciences, I will admit, to take the right 
of way over some poor devil of a canal-boat 
captain who had been waiting patiently for 
hours and who was working for his living 
while we were amusing ourselves, espe- 
cially as he was paying his way and we were 


guests. In fact, we very often waived our 
privilege on this account. 

Passing through the Arzweiler tunnel 
we came out suddenly on a most beautiful 
and extraordinary view. We had pierced 
the summit of the Vosges and below us 
fell a steep, narrow valley with precipitous 
slopes heavily wooded on either side. From 
where we emerged the canal descended in 
a great, curving flight of watery steps, 
each lock opening into a basin which in 
turn opened into the next, forming a water 
stairway three kilometers in length and 
containing fifteen steps. The lower ones 
were half hidden in the foliage and then 
curved away out of sight in the luscious 
valley beneath. The whole effect of the 
place reminded me very much of Japan; 
the steep, pine-covered hills, the dainty lit- 
tle dwellings with their neat, winding paths 
and little flights of narrow steps twisting 
up between the tree trunks, but most of 
all the bright, clear water shimmering 
through the fresh foliage precisely as one 
sees in Japan where a little mountain rivu- 
let will be led successively into a series 
of diminutive rice paddies, each terraced 
against the hillside and receiving the over- 
flow from the one above, and so descend- 
ing to the valley beneath. 
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As the locks came so near together we 
stopped the motor and “ jackassed” the 
boat down by hand. Halfway to the bot- 
tom we had the only row which befell us 
during the entire voyage. 

A big German barge was coming up 
light and we had to pass in one of the 
basins. The lock keeper wanted us to 
haul to the sill and tie up, but it looked 
as if the place he indicated would get us 
squeezed, so we declined. Apparently the 
bargee was indifferent as to whether he 
went to port or starboard or over us, for 
he gave us no time to haul to either side, 
starting his team on the run and charging 
down on the Beaver at full speed. Pom- 
eroy was in the boat at the wheel; Ranney 
was ahead with the towline, and I was on 
the lock with a check line. The bargee 
was up forward with his pole and an eld- 
erly lady was at the helm. Seeing the dan- 
ger, Pomeroy addressed a peremptory re- 
mark to her, whereat she put her helm over 
and bumped head on into the stone wall. 
This so enraged the captain, a hulking 
young thickhead, that he directed a stream 
of violent abuse at Pomeroy, whereupon 
Pomeroy proceeded to revile him in Apache 
French, Ranney cursed him in German, a 
splendid tongue for the purpose, and I ad- 
monished him in Lime’us Londonese. I 
have never seen a man give so ferocious an 
exhibition of rabid rage. He foamed up 
and down the deck of his barge cursing 
and storming and waving his clenched 
fists to heaven, and the more he raved 
the more we laughed. “Twice he made a 


motion to jump out on the lock and de- 
vour us, but he thought better of it. He 
was like one of those ferocious dogs which 
tear up and down behind the palings of 
their front fence, snarling with wild desire 
to get at you, but quite ignoring the fact 
that the front gate is wide open. 

We spent the night at Hochfelden, ar- 
riving in Strassburg the following day. 
This interesting city with its wonderful 
cathedral is too well known for me to 
attempt to describe. We lay in the heart 
of the town on the III River, off what is 
known as the Mohren Kopf, and there 
our American flag excited much interest 
and curiosity. 

We spent three days in Strassburg, re- 
fitting, taking stores, and filling up with 
petroleum, of which we carried about one 
hundred gallons. Also we had the floors 
throughout carpeted with linoleum, a great 
relief to me as it kept Pomeroy from con- 
tinually scrubbing them. We also laid in 
medical stores, which are very cheap in 
Germany; the bulk consisted of quinine, 
as we had been warned of the malarial 
fevers of the lower Danube. 

On the whole we felt that the most 
arduous part of our journey lay behind us, 
while the crucial point, that of getting up 
the shallow Main and into the old Ludwig 
Canal was now removed but a few days. 
All that we were able to learn on this im- 
portant question was of the most discour- 
aging character, but as Pomeroy cheerfully 
remarked, it was simply a case where the 
Beaver had to climb the tree! 


(To be continued.) 
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By MARY J. SAFFORD 


tg voice the world’s deep woe the poet sought. 

With bays they crowned him—but of love gave naught: 
To solace human grief he tuned his lyre, 
And both were his unto his heart’s desire. 








A PINK CARNATION 


By SADA BALLARD 


AHE Spinster’s room was 
around the bend from the 
head of the stairs. The 
other boarders had rooms 
along the wide hall that 
led to the front. The only 
other room around the 
bend was the end room, which faced the 
front in the wing of the house. It was 
the largest room in the whole place; be- 
sides, it had five windows and a balcony. 
The Boarding Mistress had shown it te 
the Spinster, her grim lips set in a half 
smile when the Spinster looked dubiously 
at the bare box which she afterwards paid 
for from her shabby purse. The end room 
had a velvet carpet and a brass bed—the 
Spinster loved brass beds. It had a mor- 
ris chair and a willow rocker, and filmy lace 
draperies at the windows. Its greatest 
glory was the stove, smart in its gleaming 
nickel and shining black. ‘The Spinster 
could imagine how its mica windows would 
cheerily glow on a bitter winter night. She 
had given a little gasp of ecstasy when she 
beheld the luxuries of the end room, and 
timidly asked the price. 

“Fifteen dollars a week,” said the Board- 
ing Mistress, “ with board for one. Twen- 
ty-five, with board for two. We generally 
let it to couples who board during the 
honeymoon.” She smiled coldly and the 
Spinster shrank back. Only an opulent per- 
son could have the end room. 

“IT must be satisfied in being near it,” 
she thought, closing the door of her little 
box, shutting out the irritating, inscrutable 
smile. At the tap of the Boarding Mistress 
she opened it again. 

“Your place will be at the corner table 
in the back,” she crisped out. 

The Spinster was small and slight, with 
a waving mass of blond hair, which she 





vainly tried to keep under control. Her 
face was pale and her cheeks a trifle sunken, 
but her lips were red and full. When they 
parted with her quick, sweet smile, the teeth 
behind them peeped out, even and white. 
Time had been when her cheeks were red 
and full also—that was before she trudged 
the city streets in search of work, going 
half hungry to stretch the small sum in her 
purse to its furthermost length. She choked 
slightly, as she stood Before the small mir- 
ror on the high, marred chiffonier, tucking 
in a few stray curls of gold. 

There was a vast difference between the 
Spinster’s box and the end room. A faded 
matting covered the floor here. Instead of 
a marble bowl, there was a cheap enameled 
wash set in a support of the same material. 
The bed was also of white enamel, badly 
defaced, and indifferently spread. The 
Spinster remembered the point-lace covers 
over pale pink on the brass bed, then she 
flushed with shame. 

“Tam = ungrateful,” she murmured, 
“when I should be so thankful to have at 
last, work and a—home.” She glanced 
about her with a forced smile. 

The Spinster went out in the mornings 
and came in at nights. She sewed carpets 
in a big department store and bought her 
lunch for a small sum in the employees’ 
lunch room. Because of this, the Boarding 
Mistress deducted a dollar in money and 
much more in deference. Only in the busy 
season was there work on Saturday after- 
noons, 

One Saturday, as she went up the stairs, 
the Boarding Mistress was coming down. 
“T have let the end room,” she said. 

Shortly after, the Spinster heard a manly 
tread going down. She would have crept 


out and peeped only that she féared detec- 
All the afternoon she listened for a 


tion. 
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sound from the end room, and, hearing 
none, began disappointedly to fear that 
there was no bride. 

When she went down to tea that night 
she met the Opulent Man in the hall. He 
held his hat in his hand, and stood aside 
for her to pass. The hat was a tall silk 
one—plainly the Opulent Man was fitted 
for the end room. His finely cut clothes 
were black, except a white vest, from the 
pocket of which dangled a ribbon with a 
massive gold seal. His table was far re- 
moved from hers, but she watched for him 
to enter the dining room. He was tall and 
broad, clean shaven, and good to look upon. 
“ He is quite old, fully forty-five,” thought 
the Spinster, who was not yet thirty. “ He 
is by far the handsomest man here.” From 
the gossip of the housemaid she learned he 
had been a widower for some years, and 
had recently lost a grown daughter, his only 
child. The Spinster did not encourage gos- 
sip, but the housemaid’s garrulity was sym- 
pathetic, so she let it pass. 

“ He come here to be near his business,” 
chattered Ellen. “ He do be something in 
that big office building down on the corner. 
He do be awful lonely, they say.” 

How anyone could be lonely in the end 
room the Spinster could not see, as she re- 
counted its beauties a few days thereafter, 
lying on the hard bed in her little box. 
The Spinster was not really ill, but all run 
down, and the foreman had told her to 
“rest up for a few days.” 

She imagined herself resting upon the 
soft mattress of the brass bed, the lace cov- 
ers thrown aside, and a fluffy comfortable 
spread lightly over her. Then again she 
saw herself in a dainty, lacey negligée, 
propped up in the willow rocker, drinking 
hot tea from a real china cup such as they 
used on the front tables. In a half dream 
she moved from there to the morris chair, 
placed at just the right angle by a front 
window so that she could watch out in the 
busy street in the pauses of her reading. 
At first—in the Spinster’s dreamy pretend- 
ings—there was only a hazy idea of some 
one waiting upon her; then the some one 
seemed to grow naturally into the Opulent 
Man. The Spinster felt his smile, and 
read the tenderness in his gray eyes when 
he handed her the cup and tucked the fleecy 
wool shawl more closely about her. She 
blushed—and opened her eyes to the famil- 


iar bare box and the scratched old chiffo- 
nier. There was also a chiffonier in the 
end room; a tall, narrow, gentlemanly one, 
and a dressing table for a lady. She smiled, 
wondering if the Opulent Man ever in- 
dulged in day dreams; if so, how the lady 
looked whom he saw before that table. 
Tall and stately, black-eyed and_black- 
haired, a regal beauty, the Spinster imag- 
ined her. She could not put her in the bepil- 
lowed rocker as she had seen herself. There 
was a massive dresser, too, in the end room, 
of curly birch, to match the chiffonier and 
dressing table. No mars nor scratches on 
these—and lace scarfs‘in place of the coarse 
towels of the box room. 

In those days of resting the Spinster 
learned some things. At night the Opulent 
Man came in after the other boarders had 
gone down. For more than an hour before 
tea the maid was busy in the basement, and 
the Spinster had her end of the hall entire- 
ly to herself. One night the longing to 
peep into the end room was irresistible. It 
was the stove she wanted most to see. Years 
ago they had had a big one like it in her 
girlhood home. Anne, the new maid, had 
put coal in it a short time before. “ It must 
be glowing gloriously by now,” she thought, 
shivering, as she pressed her numbed 
hands against the iron face of the register. 
It took four short steps to bring her to the 
door, which readily yielded to her touch, 
and she stepped within, closing it behind 
her, and standing rapturous in the warmth 
and cheerful coziness. After the first mo- 
ment it struck her with actual pain that the 
shiny blackness of the stove front was dim 
with ashes. There were even ashes spilled 
upon the rug. Another look showed her 
the lace covers awry and the pillows of the 
bed thrown on in untidy limpness. Her 
housewifely instinct could not bear this, so 
the pillows were shaken as vigorously as her 
frail strength would allow and the spreads 
neatly placed. A moment later she had 
Anne’s broom and dustpan from the hall 
closet, and the ashes soon disappeared. Still 
the stove was dusty, so was the table drawn 
near it, piled with magazines and books 
that the Spinster yearned to read. From 
her own room she brought a duster and put 
the table in order, then rubbed the stove 
to its pristine brightness. The leather 
chair—that even in her dreams she had 
never dared occupy—was placed between 
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the table and the stove, and the Spinster 
withdrew, tired but happy. 

In her own room she asked herself why 
she had done it, but there didn’t seem to 
be any reason beyond the desire of a wom- 
anly heart to make the abode of a lonely 
man more homelike. After that she slipped 
into the habit of straightening things up a 
little every night, and the Opulent Man 
wondered. ‘Then the new housemaid let 
him in when he had forgotten his key, so 
he thought he knew. Anne felt the friend- 
liness of his smile without knowing the 
meaning of it, and told the cook how much 
more of a gentleman he was than his fel- 
low boarders, 

Someway the Spinster continued ailing, 
and, as times were dull, the foreman let her 
off early. She came home wet and shiver- 
ing one night, and altogether too miserable 
for her usual ministrations in the end room. 
The next night she was no better, but she 
crawled thither, and in remorse because of 
her neglect, she placed the slippers, thrown 
carelessly under the bed, where they would 
be warm and tempting when the Opulent 
Man came in. 

After that for several days the oldtime 
dust and disorder reigned in the end room. 
The Opulent Man was uneasy. It had 
seemed so homey to have even a housemaid 
think of him. He had surprised Anne by 
mailing her a five-dollar bill. He thought 
she would understand whence it came 
and smiled more genially upon her, but 
Anne never guessed who sent it. He 
thought he understood the reason for the 
old order of things when he met her on 
the stairs with a tray, and she told him the 
Spinster was ill. Of course Anne was more 
busy now. He was surprised that such a 
housewitely creature should take up an un- 
covered server with coarse nicked china, 
containing nothing but watery tea and a 
thick, thinly buttered slice of bakery bread. 
The second night he spoke to her about it, 
very gently, and slipped a bill into her 
hand. 

“The little woman with the yellow hair 
seems very much alone,” he said. “I am 


lonely myself, Anne, as of course you know. 
Give her a napkin and a piece of toast, 
Anne, and something besides the kitchen 
crockery; but don’t mention me.” 

The Spinster was very grateful for the 
change, and nibbled the toast happily the 
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next day, even though she felt weak and 
ill, and dreaded to think of the probable 
condition of the end room. ‘That night a 
glass dish of quaking red jelly and some 
thin, white slices of chicken breast accompa- 
nied the tea and toast. Above and beyond 
all, there was a small vase holding a clus- 
ter of fragrant violets. 

“Oh, Anne!” cried the Spinster ecstat- 
ically, ““ where did you get them?” 

“They wuz a bit wilted, but they frish- 
ened up in wather,” was Anne’s ambiguous 
reply. Which meant to the Spinster that 
Anne had rescued them from the waste 
basket of one of the lady boarders. But 
she was not the less grateful, and squeezed 
the maid’s hand so warmly that Anne felt 
her deceit, and pulled hastily away. 

On the second day a single immense 
plume of white hyacinth appeared, followed 
on the third by a few half-open rosebuds. 
Anne was always in a hurry, and plainly 
showed that she disliked questioning. The 
Spinster attempted to expostulate with her 
over her extravagance, but she refused to 
listen. The first day the little woman felt 
strong enough to leave her bed Anne 
brought her a cluster of spicy carnations. 
Not many—just six long-stemmed large 
blossoms. The Spinster was joyfully grate- 
ful; she felt that she must do something 
for somebody, so much had been done for 
her. So she crept once more to the dear 
end room, and never did the need of a care- 
ful woman’s touch show more plainly. Fi- 
nally, after much hesitation and debating, 
she left upon the table three of her cher- 
ished flowers, in a crystal holder which she 
brought from the depths of her trunk. 

The Opulent Man came in that night, 
heartsick and weary. It had been a trying 
day. It was a sad anniversary also. “ If 
I only had some one belonging to me,” 
he thought. “I almost said something. 
Even a friendly cat or a companionable dog 
would meet me at the door.” He turned 
the knob and went in. The firelight was 
all about him—how homelike it looked 
again! The Fairy had got in her work. 
Even the slippers were toasting on the 
stove’s nickel footrest. He struck a match 
and lighted the large lamp with its beaded 
fringe. It was such a pretty lamp; he had 
bought it for his room, because, in some 
dim, undefinable way, there was a heart- 
some look of home about it. The flowers 
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Drawn by George Brehm. 
“*T am ungrateful, she murmured, ‘when I should be so thankful to have at last, 
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met his eye and he started guiltily. “ She 
has found me out,” he said. At the sec- 
ond look he saw there were but three. “‘ She 
has divided with me, but why?” All at 
once it came over him. ‘ Oh, she doesn’t 
know, after all!” he cried, ‘ any more than 
I knew who my good fairy was a moment 
ago!” ‘The Opulent Man did a strange 
thing. He bent over the three carnations, 
one of glowing red, one of white, and one 
of delicate pink. “I have a kiss for each,” 
he murmured. “ For you first, my vivid 
love of early youth—my wife! Then for 
you—my pure white angel daughter. Last- 
ly for you—pale little blossom of womanly 
sweetness.” It almost seemed as if his lips 
lingered longest upon the dainty fringed 
petals of the pink carnation. 

The next morning the Opulent Man did 
not go to the large office building. Early 
in the day a learned doctor called to see 
the Spinster, and with Anne’s assistance the 
Opulent Man was also allowed to visit the 
box room. ‘The doctor retired to the end 


room, where he had a better light in which 
to prepare his powders. Anne remembered 
that she had not dusted the hall. But the 
Opulent Man had nothing to call him out 
and everything to stay for, so he took the 
kind hands of his Ministering Angel into 
his own strong ones and held them close. 
What he said or what she said matters little 
to you and me, but it mattered much to 
them. 

That evening, Spinster no longer, she 
lay back among the cushions of the willow 
rocker, a snowy wool shawl scarce conceal- 
ing the fine laces and pale rose silk of a 
charming negligée. ‘The Minister, the Doc- 
tor, Anne, and the Boarding Mistress had 
just gone out. The Opulent Man leaned 
over the willow chair, and his lips lingered 
even longer .than they had upon the pink 
carnation the night previous. The little 
woman caught sight of herself in the large 
mirror of the dresser, and smiled sweetly 
and contentedly at the bride of the end 
room. 
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By HUMPHREYS PARK 


SICKLE of the setting moon, how gleams 
In beauty on the dusk thy thin cold ray! 
The dawn hath all the rainbow to display; 
And through the dark of oonless nights there beams 
Some loveliness of stars: yet, fairer seems 
Thy little light, as down the slopes of day 
Thou swingest, slow, upon a lonely way, 
A mystic way, to some dim house of dreams. 
Strange glory !—vision, thought, frost, music, fire, 
And stranger still than these thou dost appear: 
As wert thou some lost note from some lost lyre; 
Some passion that hath outworn joy and fear; 
Some pureness that hath never known desire; 


Some dream of God made visible and clear. 











THE FAILURE OF THE PROFESSIONAL 
WOMAN 


By MARY O’CONNER NEWELL 


4; HERE was no warmth for 
me on all those altars. . 

I was always to return to 
myself, be my own priest, 
parent, child, husband, 
and wife. . . . The life! 

- the life! Oh, my God! 
shall the life never be sweet?” Before 
woman was recognized as a Cause, and 
long before business barriers were let 
down for her, she who was given a more 
immediate intellectual recognition by bril- 
liant men than has ever been accorded to 
any other American woman, Margaret 
Fuller, wrote and felt thus. The words 
sum up the whole conflict of the woman in 
professional life, which is the almost always 
enforced choice between public life and the 
home, between business and true wifehood 
and motherhood. 

Over her own signature, the most ad- 
mired actress in America to-day writes: 
“Had I the great decision to make over 
again—and knew what I know—it would 
be for those things which would sur- 
round me with a family and a few 
intimate friends. Art denies us_ the 
one thing in life that I have come to 
believe is best worth while, a_ strong 
personal influence exerted within a small 
circle, benefiting a few, and these few 
supremely.” 

In answer to the question of what he 
thought of the woman in business, a man 
said he had known but three kinds—the 
kind that married, the discontented, un- 
happy kind, uneven in its work, and the de- 
sexed kind. The last, he said, was the 
only successful kind. It was the third-sex 
exit from the dilemma that Voltaire took 
with priests. 
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The “thoroughly feminine” woman in 
business, as men regard her, is the most 
common phenomenon of all, and at the 
same time the despair of the statistician. 
She is one in whom the spirit of coquetry 
rules, innocently or otherwise. Often she 
makes a cometlike success, through the 
combination of pretty dress, pretty man- 
ners, and a seasoning of professional infor- 
mation which, by wiles too deep for aver- 
age penetration, she employs with deadly 
results in conquest. How the staid dictums 
of Cooley on “ Torts” or of Butler on 
“ Diagnostics” could be added to a wom- 
an’s armory of coquetry is as unfathomable 
a riddle as woman herself. Marriage, 
however, swallows up this charming in- 
vader with saving frequency. 

Others of the kind we see failing and 
falling into the rear ranks all around us 
—perennial seekers, permanent applicants, 
who have not even made a success of a 
sort, women equal to keeping a home 
beautifully, but homeless, that is, lodging 
in hall bedrooms, or striving precariously 
to keep life together and satisfy home in- 
stincts in studios or tiny flats, all with bees 
of restless ambition buzzing in their bon- 
nets. 

This sort mostly thinks that it can paint 
or write. One woman comes to mind, for 
years the bane of editors, and still to be 
feared. Wherever you find her she is keep- 
ing house, and doing it well under the 
most exasperating conditions, such as shar- 
ing kitchen privileges or keeping lodgers, 
just to meet the rent. No caller ever 
comes so inopportunely that she will not 
make tea or lunch for her; and for a him 
she has been known in the late hours of 
the evening to concoct a pie, biscuits, or a 
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cake, in pure love of showing off house- 
wifely accomplishments. 

There are many of her type, leaving out 
the ability to keep house, which few pro- 
fessional women possess, be it said. ‘They 
are the care—I was going to say curse— 
of editors, theatrical managers, art dealers, 
and business men generally, who dread 
them for the hopeless work they do, but 
employ them at intervals, because the wom- 
anhood of the women makes its appeal, and 
because they feel a charitable inclination to 
avert disaster, for the work of such women 
is always presented with the intimation, 
delicately conveyed, that starvation is im- 
minent. _ 

The natural haven of such women is 
marriage, or else they become hopeless 
derelicts, and worse, under the guise of 
following a skilled profession. 

Then there is the class of women who do 
their work bravely and conscientiously, and 
refuse to trade upon the fact that they are 
women or seek concessions that would not 
be made to a man. Neither do they carry 
their personal troubles to business with 
them. If mental equipment, training, and 
health are equal to the demands, they be- 
come brilliant lights in their professions. 
Of such women there are a few, but the 
fact is, that they are too few to count 
in the balance. Most professional wom- 
en of the conscientious, hard-working 
sort are always tired out and nervous, 
often sad and discontented, or they fall 
into the third class, the desexed, as men 
see them. 

We all know her, for she goes every- 
where, sees everything, and knows every- 
body, does her work well as a rule, but 
whether her work is well done or not, she 
heself has evolved from a decentered, aim- 
less state into a something that dainty 
women find inexplicable, and that men call 
“a good fellow,” while thanking Heaven 
in their hearts that all women are not like 
her. 

The desexed woman anchors herself firm- 
ly, and experiences a certain complacency 
in doing so, to the bleachers of life, paying 
her little quarter as cheerfully as may be. 
Then she tries to see the game from a man’s 
point of view. She drinks and “ skates” 
just as a man might, sits around until morn- 
ing in all-night restaurants, exchanges con- 
versation on all subjects, sustains herself 


with a cocktail on rising and a cigarette 
at intervals, and tries to believe, and even 
convinces men, that there is nowoman’s non- 
sense about her. To sheltered women she 
is incomprehensible. Other women see in 
her one answer to the problem how to be 
happy with nothing to think about but 
work, and are appalled. 

Of course, women as a class have not 
become enmeshed in professional and busi- 
ness life, which are about the same thing, 
through their own desires, but through the 
working of economic forces beyond their 
control. The socialization of home indus- 
tries has altered women’s status, and in 
many cases forced them upon the world. 
But in the world they are not making the 
place for themselves that they formerly 
held in the home, as equal factors with 
men. It is clear that, in the professions to- 
day, men are quite equal to the demands. 
There is no function of leadership, in other 
words, that any woman possesses that some 
man cannot exercise as well as she. The 
doors of opportunity are being closed to her 
again, because opinion seems to have crys- 
tallized into the belief that woman has not 
“made good,” in the sense that she can 
stand alone, well supported, successful, and 
unanxious, upon her own work. One does 
not mean necessarily that the professional 
woman has failed, that she has not earned 
a living, or made a reputation, or both, but 
that she has not made herself an indis- 
pensable part of professional life, a factor 
of undisputed worth. 

The opinion even of women on this sub- 
ject is strangely unanimous. They are not 
satisfied with the position in which they 
stand in business nor with what they stand 
for. They have become unsettled about 
themselves and their ability to fight suc- 
cessfully shoulder to shoulder with men, 
given the opportunity, and are looking to 
themselves, for a wonder, to see if the ex- 
planation lies within. 

Woman has failed to “ make good ” her 
pretensions to consideration as an _ inde- 
pendent leader and thinker in the profes- 
sions and in business. Almost nowhere in 
the high places do we find women. Very 
few are they among physicians of note, few 
among lawyers, and few as executive heads 
of colleges or holders of professorial chairs, 
few among the ranks of editors. And in 
the teaching and newspaper fields they have 
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had great opportunities, whatever may be 
the case to-day. As actresses, they seem to 
be made or marred at the will of the man- 
ager, as was exemplified in a recent noted 
case. They have had control of fortunes; 
they have had sway in kitchens; they have 
always taught; they have always acted; yet 
men are the great financiers, cooks, teach- 
ers, managers of theaters. In no profession 
are women independent factors, standing 
on their worth, snapping their fingers at 
clamor, as certain strong professional men 
do, whom to name would be invidious. 
“ Here’s to woman, once our superior, now 
our equal,” is true neither of what it alleges 
of the past, nor what it asserts of the pres- 
ent. 

George Meredith says in one of his nov- 
els: ‘‘ The men called great who have risen 
to distinction, are not men of brains, but 
men of aptitude.” Whether this be true 
of men or not, it is eminently true of many 
business women, in this sense, that women 
of mediocre abilities in their professional 
line are those who shine most brilliantly in 
the limelight of publicity, through the exer- 
cise of “ aptitude.” 

The fields of club life and municipal 
charities have been the forum used by am- 
bitious women to give the impression of 
professional success not really theirs. Just 
as public opinion often proclaims a success- 
ful politician to be a great lawyer, so the 
newspaper has often built up for a success- 
ful club woman with letters after her name, 
a reputation as a leader in her chosen pro- 
fession. 

Upon examination, it turns out that the 
success of a great many women of wide 
professional repute is only club-made or 
municipal-charity earned. The leading 
women of any profession are of necessity 
too busy, as a rule, to have time for clubs 
or active public life. By this no unkind 
reflection is intended, merely the statement 
of one fact. The fact of the usefulness 
of the philanthropic work to which club 
women devote themselves is evidenced by 
the splendid mass of philanthropic legisla- 
tion in which it has resulted. An eminent 
lawyer said not long ago: “I was inclined 
to take the club woman lightly until cer- 
tain investigations brought me into the field 
of legislation for children and dependents, 
and I noted that the vast body of it had been 
engineered by women through clubs. Since 
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then, I take off my hat to the woman’s 
club.” 

“ Lots of girls don’t succeed in work be- 
cause they don’t believe in work.” This 
explanation of woman’s nonsuccess came 
from one end of the scale of working wom- 
en. “ Women don’t know anything—very 
much,” said the cleverest business woman 
I know, when asked for a clue to the cause 
of failure in general. “ Kipling’s ‘ Lord, 
what do they understand?’ applies to more 
women. than the objectionable servant girls 
he spoke about,” said she. ‘ Not that I 
believe that men have all the brains, but 
their experience in a shrewd worldly en- 
vironment helps to conceal what they don’t 
know, whereas woman’s evolution from 
simple home surroundings favors exagger- 
ating her ignorance.” 

A wonderfully capable, retired woman 
physician, who, too, helds that women have 
not lived up to the promise of earlier 
years in the professions, gave this answer: 
“Women expect too much for too little 
work. They are the victims of their van- 
ity. They think they should know intui- 
tively everything that a man is content to 
learn by long experience. They expect the 
success of a lifetime for a few years’ work. 
They will not ‘ dig,’ they will not wait.” 

Putting his head to the problem, a man 
writes thus judicially: ““ Women will not 
take the same trouble as men to protect 
their industrial efficiency. ‘They are men- 
tally lazy, though capable of extraordinary 
endurance when impelled by sympathy or 
affection.” 

It comes about to this, that woman will 
not pay the price of success, for one reason 
or another. : 

To begin with, women are _tempera- 
mentally unfitted for struggle in the open 
arena. ‘They are and ever will be, as long 
as they are attractive, lovely and lovable to 
their own and the other sex, with certain 
rare exceptions, creatures to be swayed by 


‘the sympathies, to be appealed to through 


the heart. If professional reasons, that is, 
the common sense of business life, stand 
in the way of succoring unfortunates, to the 
womanly woman it will always be, so much 
the worse for business, not, as with the 
man, so much the worse for the “ down 
and outer.” The ideal of the sex does not 
include coolness of judgment. 

Neither has woman a sense of abstract 
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justice, a working sense, that is. In other 
words, she takes everything personally. If 
any of her family has suffered from the in- 
roads of the burglar, she thinks burglary 
should be made a capital offense. If some 
one dear to her has narrowly escaped dan- 
ger through being mistaken for a burglar, 
she holds thereafter a brief for all criminals 
of the burglarious type. If she would only 
announce the grounds for her beliefs, much 
that is mysterious to man about her ratioci- 
nation would be clear. But she never 
does. 

No one likes a woman less for all this, 
only, in the phrase of the society world, 
“she does not belong.” The world out- 
side the home is so conditioned that sym- 
pathy, sweetness, tender-heartedness are all 
liabilities of the most dangerous type. 
Woman comes to the contest burdened not 
only with them, but with a more highly 
specialized nervous organization, a deficient 
education usually for the task before her, 
even when she has the college “ isms” at 
her fingers’ ends, and a love for home life 
that active business life in almost -every in- 
stance prohibits. 

No man faces in business the alternative 
of giving up home and children. There is 
some one always willing and glad to pro- 
vide these for him, if he has the inclination 
and ability to support them. 

What an object the woman is usually 
who has persons dependent upon her for 
support. All know the type. As one wom- 
an expressed it, who has made a varying 
struggle, never successful from the purely 
business point of view, but made modestly 
so by the sympathy she has aroused: “I 
remind myself of a cat with one kitten, 
seeking ever a permanent lodgment, and 
never finding it: picking the kitten now 
out of one corner and putting it in an- 
other: driven from the corner, carrying the 
small morsel of being to the seat of a chair: 
routed from that by superior claims of man, 
seeking the barn, only to return to the 
house and do it all over again.” 

So it is with the mother who tries to 
practice a profession and not separate from 
her child. Oftentimes the object of sym- 
pathetic assistance, always devoted to a 
ceaseless, if not fruitless struggle—for the 
situation is out of joint, anyhow. The 
physical care of the child, which should 
naturally devolve upon the mother, must be 


delegated, now that she is the bread-earner. 
Hence the unending chain from boarding 
house to boarding house, to relatives, back 
to mother again when the strain of parting 
becomes too heavy, then a trial of flat life, 
then a period of boarding out again, then 
back to grandmother, and so on and on, 
until the child is “ raised.” 

Doubtless a woman could do, but 
doubtless a woman seldom does, all that 
is necessary to reach the very topmost rank 
in her profession, and the explanation is 
this, first and foremost, that, floating in the 
misty future of every woman’s contempla- 
tion is the mirage, shall we call it? of mar- 
riage that shall bring economic freedom. 
Just about the time a professional man is 
ripest, and receives his first conspicuous 
promotion, his former feminine colleague 
is most thoroughly engrossed with maternal 
duties, having had all of a “ career” that 
she cared for. Therein lies the chief weak- 
ness of woman’s position in the professions, 
though her crown of glory otherwise. 

“ Liberty! Independence! I hate the 
words!” burst out a usually taciturn 
school teacher, at one of the Saturday 
morning gatherings of a group of school 
teachers. She was very pretty, but stern, 
and had never given indications of a soft 
heart, wherefore she had been raised above 
all the others to a principalship, and a sal- 
ary that would have supported a family in 
comfort. 

“ Liberty,” she shouted like a new Pat- 
rick Henry, “liberty for what? To be 
alone, to have no one that cares, and not 
to care to do anything. Independence—of 
what? Of all that everyone is seeking. 
What’s the use of getting a larger salary 
every year, what’s the use of traveling, of 
cultivating one’s mind? Will anyone tell 
me what’s the use of it all?” Shortly 
afterward she resigned, and married a 
chiropodist—and the world wondered. 

Working at any professional employment 
has to a woman the aspect of a temporary 
makeshift or an amusement. Her ultimate 
thought generally is, and should be—why 
not ?—marriage; and marriage, not her 
choice of a profession, is to be the final 
arbiter of her destiny. She may go on—in 
many cases she would prefer to go on—or 
she may stop. All depends upon the “ in- 
expressible he.” Even the few who pur- 
pose continuing to the end of their days 
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their professional course uninfluenced by 
marriage are deflected from their charted 
course by marrying. 

With amusement, as well as with a sense 
of the hopelessness of expecting women to 
stand upon their own feet as professional 
people, I heard the mother of a daughter 
who had been graduated with distinguished 
honor in an unusual profession for women 
tell, with no apparent feeling of incon- 
sistency, that her daughter, just married, 
was studying her husband’s profession, with 
a view to adopting it and abandoning her 
own. Here was a woman who had chosen 
her own profession—a strong-minded wom- 
an, men would call her, and a masculine 
profession—had fought against heavy odds 
in college and beyond to establish her right 
to pursue it, and straightway, upon marry- 
ing, did the characteristically feminine 
thing, threw her profession out of doors, 
and dedicated her fine mind to her hus- 
band’s service forever. 

When women who are leaders make such 
sacrifices gladly, can one believe that the 
rank and file will ever establish their claims 
for consideration as independent intelli- 
gences ? ‘ 

While on this point, something might be 
said of the part that many women play in 
supplementing, even in supplying the intel- 
lectual resources of their husbands to make 
them what they are in their professions. 
A wife behind the scenes does often- 
times more to advance a man’s worldly sta- 
tion than a whole library of Blackstones. 
If brilliant women got half the mental as- 
sistance from husbands and brothers that 
many men get from wives and sisters, it is 
quite probable that I should be here ex- 
plaining why professional women succeed, 
instead of why they fail. Many great men 
have not been the greatest stockholders in 
the marital mental copartnership, though 
they have drawn the biggest dividends. 
Women are nobler than men in this respect. 

I remember, at a dinner at which many 
professors were present, asking in all inno- 
cence if a Professor Palmer, whose name 
was mentioned, was “ the husband of Alice 
Freeman Palmer.” 

“Ho, ho!” and “Ha, ha!” they 
laughed. “ Listen to that! Brilliant Pro- 
fessor Palmer has become simply ‘ the hus- 
band’ of Alice Freeman Palmer. See what 
becomes of a man who marries a famous 
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woman!” Not a man present would have 
objected to being identified as the holder 
of such-and-such a professional chair, or 
as the partner in a business firm, but they 
would resent being known as “the hus- 
band of” anybody, from Aspasia down- 
ward. Toa man they would have shrunk 
from a marriage that would have lifted 
them into the bright white light of public 
acclaim, if the spot light was intended pri- 
marily for the woman. 

So you see there are reasons and reasons 
why women do not keep on with their pro- 
fessions after marriage. 

The argument that men will not give the 
exceptional woman an opportunity, owing 
to prejudices and personal conceit, even 
now when woman has established an equal 
right to work at a professional calling, 
may be disposed of under the head of im- 
permanency through possible or probable 
marriage. If a woman is as capable an ap- 
plicant as can be found for a position— 
which she seldom is—and does not get the 
position, she has not been kept out of it 
because of prejudice, but of well-founded 
knowledge that she cannot be counted upon 
as a fixed quantity. 

The lack of the ballot accounts for some- 
thing in weighing the failure of women to 
reach their greatest efficilency—humorous 
paragraphers to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Only the other day a prosy, slow- 
going city accountant, far removed from 
the sound and fury of the suffragette move- 
ment, told with glee how he had held back 
for weeks the expense account of a woman 
city employee, though he had no doubt of 
its correctness. ‘‘ What right has she, any- 
how, to be drawing six thousand dollars a 
year of the city’s money, when a man like 
me only gets twelve hundred dollars? ”’ said 
he. “She ain’t got no vote, and employ- 
ing her don’t win no voters.” 

A leading suffragist, admitting the pres- 
ent unsatisfactoriness of the situation with 
respect to woman’s advancement, attributed 
it to working under men’s conditions. Said 
she: “ If we cannot work under conditions 
imposed by men, let us make conditions of 
our own. Why suffer passively the exac- 


tions of a man’s world? There are enough 
of us to make it a woman’s world. Say we 
cannot keep an even, uniform pace in our 
professions for a lifetime, as men do; let 
us get the ballot, reorganize things, and 
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make the work world a world that we can 
live comfortably in, since live in it we must, 
comfortably or uncomfortably.” 

Taking things as we find them, women 
must work under men’s conditions, and 
that she has not yet learned to do. She 
has the disqualifications which are imposed 
by nature, but sometimes it seems to the 
observer that- she overcomes her natural 
handicaps with far greater ease than she 
surrenders the self-imposed ones, or those 
that are the result of wrong training. As 
has been said, women will not work hard 
enough, nor wait long enough, for the suc- 
cess they crave. They despise anything 
short of spectacular results that shall say 
to the beholder: “See, I’m but a young 
woman still. And here I am, at the top 
round of the ladder, while men many years 
my senior are still toiling at the bottom.” 
Too often a spectacular young woman at 
the top is there only by newspaper report. 
And when ripe knowledge in her line is 
wanted, the plodders are the ones to im- 
part it. . 

About conserving physical and. nervous 
energy, most professional women know 
nothing. A remark frequently heard from 
women is: “I can turn out twice as much 
work as Mr. Blank.” ‘They overlook the 
fact that Mr. Blank has set a pace that he 
will keep comfortably possibly for forty 
years, and that they will not last ten at the 
rate they are going. 

They do not save their strength in the 
way men do, by amusing themselves when 
not professionally engaged. Instead, they 
“fix over” their dresses, clean their flats, 
work on Christmas presents, and so on. 
“ Puttering,’ Clara Barton declares, “ is 
what causes more professional women to 
break down than any other one thing.” She 
says that a woman cannot afford the luxury 
of being her own seamstress, housekeeper, 
nurse, and so on. “ When you are not 
working at the business which is your very 
life, rest or play, don’t putter.” 

Added to other handicaps, women bur- 
den themselves with unsuitable dress. A 
man’s clothes are loose, his shoes sensible, 
and his hat light and easily removed. He 
has no frills or fripperies about himself or 
his clothes to consume time in dressing. 
Infinite patience is required to adjust a 
woman’s clothes so that they will stay 
“put,” beginning with her hat, which, 
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however sensible, still must be held on with 
pins, and be taken off with difficulty. She 
has much hair, which requires time and at- 
tention, and she adds the wearing of a veil 
to the rest of her cares. Loose as her 
clothes may be, the styles compel her to 
bind her neck and waist and feet. The 
simplest shirt-waist costume straps her in 
and exhausts part of her energy. Before 
she begins work, she has put enough en- 
ergy into dressing and wearing the clothes 
to carry her through half a day, especially 
if the season is unsuited to what she has 
on, which it usually is. In buffeting rains 
and wind, holding on a hat that is as a sail 
to a tacking ship, with skirts that wind 
and bind, with hair disheveled, and feet 
probably wet, she manages to reach her 
place of business, to begin a fair contest, 
as she thinks, with mankind. 

Lack of business foresight in women is 
notorious, when it comes to saving money. 
Since they do not intend to be permanent, 
they squander their incomes and accustom 
themselves to a more lavish scale of living 
than the men who wish to marry them can 
afford, with the common result of unhappi- 
ness after marriage. Or if unmarried, as 
the years pass on, they begin to hear the 
tread of a new and fresher generation at 
their heels, as men have heard it for busi- 
ness ages—only men have had the fore- 
sight to prepare for it. “Then comes the 
chilling apprehension of ultimate poverty, 
a future with no money saved, a smaller 
income or none, luxurious habits to support, 
no one to turn to, no family to love, noth- 
ing to represent forty or fifty years of liv- 
ing, twenty or more of professional expe- 
rience, and much money earned. Courage 
and enthusiasm have ebbed. Life has be- 
come a thing to be feared. 

There follows the state of mind which 
results in the daily tragedies in the news- 
papers, as when, last February, a capable 
woman, self-slain, wrote: “ I am not afraid 
to compete, even in New York. I could 
build up as good a business here as I had 
in San Francisco, but what is the use? 
Even though I should attain the success 
for which I would start, it could not bring 
a single hope into my life or joy to my 
heart, so, wherefore struggle?” 

It would not do to leave out of a con- 
sideration of woman’s failure to attain the 
success hoped for from her, an allegation 
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often brought against the conscientious sex, 
if I may so call it, that is, that it is dis- 
honest and untrustworthy in business life. 
This is the way one man who has dealt 
with many professional women put it: 
“Women are too tricky and elusive. You 
cannot pin them down to anything, or be- 
lieve what they tell you, if their interests 
lie in another direction. I can tell if a man 
is lying, but a woman—never! That is 
why I am coming to have as little to do 
with them in business as possible. It takes 
a woman to handle a woman.” Brokers 
tell me that a woman will go with open 
eyes into a deal in which she foresees suc- 
cess. Let failure ensue, and in nine out of 
ten cases, I am told, she will try to repudi- 
ate her bargain. She has no code of busi- 
ness honor, and some say no sense of honor 
at all. The accusation works hardships to 
her in business. 

Woman is being driven back into the 
home—and in many cases there is no home. 
It behooves her to examine into her posi- 
tion more closely, take herself more seri- 
ously as a business factor, and strengthen 
her intrenchments, if she wishes to remain, 
or must remain, on the field of fight. She 
should copy men more assiduously with re- 
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spect to business foresight and business 
honor, lay aside the vanities of sex and its 
wiles, mend her manner of dressing—in a 
word, model herself on man’s pattern. 

Can she do so? Will she? And if so, 
will life be worth living to her after such 
a labor of readjustment and conforma- 
tion? 

In mind, the business woman always 
figures to me as one tilting insecurely on a 
high office stool, straining her own and the 
onlooker’s nerves—man, as one sitting back 
comfortably in an armchair, looking and 
feeling able to advise anyone on the ques- 
tion of success. 

Only as the mother, the Madonna della 
Sedia, with babe in arms, little ones clus- 
tered about her knee, does any woman at- 
tain the magnificent serenity, the poise of 
man, secure in the business world which 
he has created after his own image and 
likeness. Let me close as I began, with a 
quotation from Margaret Fuller, who be- 
came QOssoli, and the mother of a son: 


“In earlier days I dreamed of doing and be- 
ing much, but am now content with the Mag- 
dalen to rest my plea hereon, “She has loved 
much.’” 


GLOAMING 


By ROBERT ADGER BOWEN 


KIES to the West are stained with madder; 
Amber light on the rare blue hills; 


The sough of the pines is growing sadder; 


From the meadow-lands sound the whippoorwills. 


Air is sweet with the breath of clover; 


Dusk is on, and the day is over. 


Skies to the East are streaked with golden; 


Tremulous light on the darkening pond; 


Glow-worms pale, to the dark beholden; 
Twitterings hush in the hedge beyond. 


Air is sweet with the breath of clover; 


Silver the hills where the moon climbs over. 
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By LEO 


HERE were five of them 
snowbound at Henkel’s 
place when Smith got 
his stage stuck in a big 
drift at the cut. Smith 
had thought best to make 
for shelter, and mounted 
on the horses, he and the lone passenger 
came in, snow-covered, cold, but sparkling. 
Smith was like a big tinseled Kris Kringle 
when he stamped into the warmth of Hen- 
kel’s front room, which served as common 
lounging place, store, bar, and refuge. 
“General Store,” Henkel called it, and it 
was general. ‘There was a big egg stove, 
and the belly of it glowed a deep red. 
The five others had been there hugging the 
stove since early morning, and they had 
swapped stories until there were more 
yawns than applause. When Smith came 
stamping in, skittering the snow pads 
from his boots, and looking so like the ru- 
bicund saint referred to, aside from the 
welcome he received, a little shyness over- 
came the party of men. It was Kris Krin- 
gle and a woman; Kris Kringle and an 
angel, Martin thought. 

Each one of the men busied himself try- 
ing to find something to do that Smith and 
the angel might be speedily and sufficiently 
thawed. Into Smith they inserted quite a 
pint of Henkel’s best, and afterward re- 
quested that proprietor to chalk up the 
sum total to their several accounts. But 
when it came to unwrapping the coverings 
from the angel, they each one sidled this 
way and that, wondering what to say or 
do, when Martin, who had all the fore- 
noon dilated to them on his scorn of “ wim- 
men generally,” exploded the suggestion 
that if she would take off her shoes, her 
feet would “tingle right up amazin’.” 
Then he proposed to do this for her, which 
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from Martin was a stunner. The others 
stood off at distances and watched him 
fumble with the laces, and they considered 
him a brave man. It was not often that 
a woman, and a young, pretty one to boot, 
came into, the country about Henkel’s. 
Martin told her that he was sorry that 
Henkel’s wife, who was the dearest wom- 
an alive, had been snowbound over at 
town, the same as they were tied up here, 
and Martin told her about it as if he 
meant what he said. She replied that he 
did very well with the shoe-laces, which 
caused the other fellows to feel shadowed, 
while the expansion of Martin after that 
was something hard to describe. As 
O’Flynn said later: 

“He jest swelled, an’ swelled, till it 
wasn’t safe to stand near him.” 

When Henkel recovered his speech, he 
invited the young woman to step into his 
wife’s room, just off the kitchen, and to 
make herself at home. The conversation 
lagged some after her disappearance, for 
they felt that Martin had taken a mean 
advantage of them in some way, though 
the method of it they could not help but 
admire. Smith kept peeping out of the 
window. 

“ Looks like it’s goin’ to keep up all 
night,” he said once. 

“ Heaviest snow I ever see,” replied 
O’F lynn. 

The drummer, who had started over to 
Hardcastle’s with the boys, yawned and 
said he wished he hadn’t come. Mac and 
Henkel and Whiskers usually agreed with 
O’Flynn, and they said they couldn’t re- 
member anything like it. 

“ Maybe we can get up a little game,” 
suggested O’Flynn. 

“ Nothin’ doin’ here,” said Martin, tap- 
ping his pocket to evidence its hollowness. 
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“Sure, we can,” echoed Mac. 

“ But there ain’t not a one of us got any 
money,” sturdily protested Martin. “ An’ 
’sides, you fellows don’t know if the 
lady ’d like it. This happens to be Sun- 
day afternoon.” 

O’Flynn moved his chair so that he 
could see Martin plainer. 

“Are you the same man that I heerd 
say earlier in the day that you wouldn’t 
give a solid damn for the feelin’s of the 
best wimmen that lived? You look pow- 
erful like him, an’ the voice sounds fa- 
miliar—but I ask you, are you him?” 

Martin shifted around, uneasily. 

“ Now, O’Flynn, you remember I said 
‘some wimmen.’ An’ to explain, I meant 
‘some.’ Why, we had that argument over 
the things men do to show their—their 
love, an’ bein’ gallant; you know, I 
said 2 

“Yes,” put in Mac, “we know what 
you said.” 

“You observed,” drawled the drum- 
mer, “that a woman wasn’t to be hu- 
mored and petted and winkled with. I 
remember the very words.” 

“Of course he did that,” Henkel 
nodded, and there was a solemn exchange 
of nods. 

It was up to Martin either to accept 
this silently or to begin an elaborate de- 
fense. He shrugged his shoulders, thought 
a moment, and began: 

“TI said, boys, that a man, like them 
fellers down in the cities, men that has 
to work hard for livin’s—the idear of a 
man like that goin’ out an’ spendin’ a 
whole week’s wages, maybe, for a little 
dinkie bunch of flowers, or nothin’ more’n 
a fistful of candy in a tissue-paper box 
with a carnation hand-painted on the lid 
— it’s foolish, it ain’t sensible, an’ further- 
more, to say the least of it, he ain’t a true 
man. He’s allowin’ himself to be bullied 
into doin’ what fools did afore him. 
That’s what I said this mornin’, an’ them’s 
my sentiments now.” 

He followed this up with such a con- 
vincing wave of his broad hand that there 
was silence. The drummer yawned a few 
times, and then drawled out: 

“Well, every man to his own funeral, 
say I. No man can say what he'll do, an’ 
no man should say what he’ll do. I prom- 
ise you that what he will always do is 
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make a first-class standard ass of himself; 
but then you can’t convince him of that. 
What about that little game? Is it lettin’ 
up outside?” 

Smith shook his head, discouragingly. 

“‘ Looks like we’re here for all night an’ 
to-morrer, maybe a week if this storm 
keeps up.” 

“Perhaps these fellers don’t want to 
play with us, pardner,” suggested O’Flynn, 
winking at the drummer. 

“T’m always ready for a game,” said 

? ’ 
Martin; “but the pay roll is four days 
off, an’ while I would intend to win, I 
state that fact as a fact.” 

“Sure, we know you, ol’ hoss—you'll 
win.” 

“Got anything that'll do for chips, 
Henkel?” asked O’Flynn, sweeping the 
ashes off the little table and moving it close 
to the stove. 

“Not a chip, but * 

“Oh! we can make out with matches, 
or beans,” said Whiskers, anxious to 
begin. 

The drummer had strolled to the other 
end of the store, and had stopped to look 
into a little case containing tobacco, cigars, 
and other odds and ends of luxuries. 

“We'll have one of those decks,” he 
said, pointing to the cards for sale, and 
then, seeing three little packages of some- 
thing else in the case, asked: ‘‘ What’s in 
the green boxes?” 

“ Lossengers,” said Henkel, in an ag- 
grieved tone. 

““ Lozenges,” repeated the drummer. 
“They’re the very things for chips, boys. 
How many boxes have you?” 

“Only them three,” explained the store- 
keeper. ‘‘ Them’s the last of that candy 
stuff a feller persuaded me to put in a year 
ago. He was the most oiliest feller. He 
stood around here, an’ he talked, an’ he 
talked. Finally I buys five dollars’ worth, 
an’ them’s the last, thank Gawd! People 
don’t want candy in this country. They 
want tobacco, an’ other stimulatin’ stuff 
which has got the solid foundation to it.” 

“We'll take the boxes,” said the drum- 
mer, grinning. ‘“ How many are goin’ to 
sit in this game, eh? O’Flynn, Martin, 
Mac, an’ me? You comin’ in, Whisk- 
ers?” He began counting the lozenges in 
the little bright-papered boxes. There 
were thirty in each box, and these were 
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mixed in color, some white, some red, and 
a few greens. 

“ Just as good as the real things,” said 
Martin. 

“ Sure, we'll make the whites a quarter, 
the reds fifty, and the greens—how many, 
thirteen, fourteen, fifteen greens, say two 
dollars apiece, just to make change, eh?” 

“Two dollars it is.” : 

“No limit to this game?” asked the 
drummer. 

“Pardner, we ain’t children,” politely 
rebuked O’Flynn. “ When we play poker, 
we go to the end of the line an’ ride back.” 

O’Flynn banked. He counted out the 
candy lozenges, carefully. He issued 
twelve whites, six reds, and three greens to 
each man, asking if they would play that 
much. ‘There was a sniffing nod in each 
case. 

“Twelve dollars to each of yeh, boys. 
I can sure see that this is goin’ to be a 
nice even-tempered little game. We ought 
to have more of these candies for the bank, 
though.” 

“There ain’t another one,” said Hen- 
kel, who had come forward with* Smith 
to look on. 

“Tt’ll be a table stake game, then.” 

They cut and Martin took the deal. 

“We'll have it all jackpots,” said 
O’Flynn. “ An’ when the deal passes, it'll 
take queens to open, then kings, then aces, 
an’ back again to jacks or better. How’s 
that? Suitable?” 

It had been very monotonous sitting in 
the house spinning yarns and watching the 
snow pile higher and higher. Long before 
the arrival of Smith with his fair protégée 
they had grown weary of each other. But 
now there had been admitted to the circle 
the alluring fascinating face of chance. 
The room looked lighter and the stove put 
forth a cheerier glow. The men’s faces 
brightened as they watched the dealer skin- 
ning off the cards. Smith and Henkel 
leaned back comfortably in their chairs and 
grinned with approval when the drummer 
opened the first pot for one dollar. He 
won that pot with three fair maids, as he 
called the queens, and it was a nice heap 
of lozenges. He grinned, too. 

“I’m rich enough now to eat one,” he 
said, putting a candy into his mouth. 

Martin stared at him with large round 
eyes. 


“Say, old man! are you wise to it that 
the bite cost a quarter? The bank can’t 
cash chips when they’re all eat up.” 

“ Oh! I’m rich enough to stand it,” said 
the drummer. “ Every time I win a pot, 
I’m going to eat one chip.” 

“Why don’t yeh eat two?” suggested 
O’F lynn, gravely. 

“Maybe I will,” answered the drum- 
mer. 

But Martin during the next few hands 
had a queer look on his face. He had be- 
gun to doubt the drummer’s apparent 
sanity. A man who would calmly eat a 
poker chip representing a quarter, a whole 
quarter—it was a strange sight to him. 

They played steadily and slowly the 
drummer’s luck deserted him. It camped 
on Martin’s side of the table. His stack 
grew larger and larger. Mac was stung 
down to a few chips and he asked the bank 
to issue more. This sent Henkel to find 
some dried lima beans. And then the girl 
came into the storeroom. She had crossed 
to the table before anyone heard her 
coming, and stood between Mac and 
Martin. 

“Oh! I beg pardon, miss,” said the 
ever-ready Martin, arising and shuffling 
his feet. ‘“‘ We’re just havin’ a little game 
—of course you don’t mind ig 

“What game is it?” she asked, bright- 
ening_prettily. “It was so dull out there 
alone that I thought I’d come in here.” 

“ Perfectly right of you, miss,” chimed 
in O’Flynn, trying to get up his courage. 
“I’m sure we're very pleased to have your 
company, miss.” After which remark he 
looked around, surprised at himself, and 
shrank down into confusion. 

“Thank you,” said the girl. ‘ What 
are you playing?” 

“Why, miss,” explained Martin, jump- 
ing into the breach, “ this is a little game 
called—poker.” The pause was doubt- 
ful. ‘“‘ Maybe you know how to play it, 
miss?” 

“They used to play that game in my 
home town for money,” she said, in a tone 
not frigid and yet which would not have 
melted anything quickly. 

A look of horror spread slowly over 
Martin’s face as he realized her words. 
His jaw dropped and his eyes widened, 
while O’Flynn shifted his chair so that he 
might the better see Martin. 
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“Is it possible, miss?” said Martin. 
“They do say—in some places— But 
now I oughtn’t speak ill of your home 
town. You see, miss, we’re just playin’ to 
pass the afternoon, and we’ve—well, you 
know, miss, there must be a record kept 
of the game—just to show how it goes, 
an’ who’s winning, an’ all that. So Mr. 
Ridgway here, he suggested that we keep 
the tab with candies, miss.” And Martin 
cleared his throat with fervor. 

As for the present company, they ad- 
mired Martin from the depths of their 
hearts, and O’Flynn laughed inwardly 
until he had to do something from pain. 
He exploded into a tremendous fit of 
coughing. He was purple when he finally 
managed to check it. 

“Tt’s the cold weather,” he explained, 
mopping his face. 

“Candies! that’s a nice way, isn’t it?” 
The expression was so filled with inno- 
cence that even Martin felt a pang because 
of his iron-clad deception. ‘‘ Did Mr. 
Henkel have the candies?” she continued, 
smiling. “Oh! I want some candy!” and 
she started impulsively toward the store- 
keeper. 

“’Them’s all there was, miss,” he pro- 
tested, grinning and putting up his hands. 
“Them fellers took ’em all, miss, believe 
me, honest.” 

“ But I must have a candy,” she said, 
and she came back to the table. ‘ Who is 
winning?” She looked at the miserable 
stack Mac had preserved, and the collec- 
tion of the drummer’s, which was not 
much larger. Martin’s pile was extensive. 

“T’ll have one of yours,” she decided, 
picking a white chip from Martin’s pile 
and calmly eating it. 

There was a murmur of surprise, 
quickly stifled. Martin stared at her. 
‘The look on his face was a pleasure to see, 
sO unique and strange was it. She! that 
woman, that angel, had swallowed a 
whole quarter of his money. He started 
to make a demonstration, but Mac kicked 
him on the foot and winked. 

“What did you say?” asked Martin, 
bending down. 

Mac shook his head at him, viciously. 

Then it dawned on Martin. He could 
not explain that the lozenge represented 
a whole quarter of his money! He had 
been about to convict himself of straight- 
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out-from-the-shoulder lying, and he could 
see in those blue eyes that she, that angel, 
would abhor a liar. He coughed and sat 
down again. ; 

The drummer held the cards and dealt. 

“Who opens this pot?” he asked, 
calmly. 

“Just a minute,” begged the girl, seat- 
ing herself between Martin and Mac. “I 
didn’t like that white one. It burned my 
mouth. It was peppermint, and I always 
did hate peppermint candy, ever since 4 
went to school. I want one of the red 
ones.” She reached for Martin’s stack 
again. 

At this moment Martin began to feel 
that some one had misused him. The 
faces were as solemn as a row of owls. 
Martin fidgeted in his seat. That red 
chip meant fifty cents, and she seemed to 
enjoy it. 

“What's the matter with you?” asked 
O’Flynn. “Too warm?” 

“No,” replied Martin, hastily, “ I’m 
all right.” 

“I think you’re too near the stove,” 
said O’F lynn. 

“No, I’m all comfortable, thank you,” 
gritted the loser, not a bit cheerful. He 
was making mental memoranda to ham- 
mer the face belonging to O’Flynn on a 
future date. ‘Turning he spoke to the 
girl: 

“Where'd you say 
miss?” 

She hadn’t said, but she replied that her 
uncle lived in town, and it was so aggra- 
vating to get so near to a dear relative that 
she had not seen in ever so long, and then 
not be able to go right to him because of 
the snow, though she didn’t mind the snow 
so much, because it was after all a beauti- 
ful snow. Did he know her uncle, Samuel 
Blackhead? Martin knew him very well, 
and’ he said so. 

“I like this game so much,” she went 
on, watching Martin skin his hand. Then 
she saw him rake in a small pot. “You're 


winning, aren’t you? You'll have to come 


you were goin’, 


over some time and play this game with 
my uncle Sam.” 

“To tell the truth, miss,” said Martin, 
‘we don’t play this sort of a game here- 
abouts very often—no, not often.” 

“You won’t mind if I take one of the 
green ones?” 


‘ 
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“T really don’t think them green ones 
is good,” explained Martin, dubiously, 
eying the tender chip. It represented two 
dollars, two large, big, round, fat dollars. 

** Just let me taste it.” 

“You know, miss, this candy has been 
knocking around the table just a wee bit, 
and, well, it’s—it ain’t as clean as it might 
be.” 

She laughed, merrily. 

“Oh! I don’t mind a bit. I haven’t 
had any candy for nearly a month now.” 
She touched the green chip with the tips 
of her fingers. Martin shivered. She 
looked at him with great, doelike eyes. 
Then he spoke in accents of alarm. 

“Don’t, miss—please, don’t. It ain’t 
good. Mac, there, he tried one of them 
just before you came in, and_it made him 
fair sick.” 

Silence! She turned and questioned the 
one referred to. Her eyes inquired into 
his, and Mac wiggled in his seat. 

“ Did you?” she asked. 

“Didn't you, Mac?” urged Martin, 
kicking him beneath the table. 

“ Eh?—I don’t catch that.” 

“Didn’t you eat one of them green 
candies, an’ it made you sick?” 

“Why, Martin—miss, I don’t remem- 
ber that. No, I can’t recall that I eet one 
of them greenies. No, I can’t say that I 
did. Where did you dream that, Mar- 
tin?” 

“You know very well, Mac, that you 
did,” said Martin, savagely. “ You know 
you tasted it, an’ it made your mouth all 
sour an’ puckered up. You know you 
did,” and Martin kicked him with the 
other foot. 

Mac’s face lengthened, and he had the 
look of a man who has had news from 
home. 

“ Miss,” he said, putting down his 
cards, and casting a wee glance at his di- 
minished stack of chips, ‘‘ Miss, don’t 
mind him. Martin remembers’ them 
things often. It’s got to be a kind of 
habit with him.” 

Then she turned to the almost frantic 
Martin. 

“I’m sure you're all joking,” she de- 
cided, and she proceeded to eat the green 
one, holding it daintily in her fingers and 
nibbling at it, thirty cents’ worth at a 
time. 
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“The reds and greens are best,” she 
said. “I don’t want any more of the 
whites.” 

“Try one of them reds of Mac’s,” in- 
vited Martin, trembling. 

The girl stared at him. 
have the most,” she said. 

Martin played feverishly after this. He 
had to. It was up to him to win pot after 
pot. There was no other way out of it. 
He must win all the chips on the board to 
break even, for there sat the dear angel at 
his elbow, and the dear angel ate all the 
time. At one moment Martin felt sure 
that he would be able to fix it with 
O’Flynn and the bank afterwards; then 
on the other hand, he wasn’t so sure that 
O’Flynn would accept his count. He re- 
membered his own remark to the drum- 
mer: “ The bank can’t cash chips when 
they’re all eat up.” This gave Martin a 
cold chill. To break even, he must win. 
He bluffed, he filled two pairs and im- 
agined they were flushes, he held hands 
pat when he should have laid them down, 
he hiked the opener every time he could, 
and generally his play was of the vicious, 
cold-as-spikes sort. 

Luck sat with him for a while. Then, 
as luck will, luck left him and went to sit 
with O’Flynn across the table. Sometimes 
it ran to the drummer. Pot after pot they 
won because of good cards and Martin’s 
fool play, and between his losing and the 
lady’s taste for candy Martin stood to 
get stung blind. His nerve left him, too, 
and once again he was impolite enough 
to attract her attention to the size of 
O’Flynn’s winnings; but she said that 
O’Flynn had dirty hands, which remark 
seemed to please that unclean person so 
much that he nearly fell out of his chair. 
She was ever so much surprised that a man 
could be amused at such a brutal speech, 
and she explained that she only said it as 
a joke. O’Flynn said he knew that. She 
felt sorry, truly sorry, she protested. But 
O’Flynn was more than pleased, and he 
rocked himself to and fro, and he almost 
cried into his cards. 

Now ill luck had beaten Martin down 
to one white, two reds, and one green 
chip. The pot was opened for a quarter, 
and Martin holding three kings had the 
nerve to back raise a red one. O’Flynn 
and the drummer came up, but Mac 


“Why, you 
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dropped his hand into the discard with the 
cards that had disgusted Whiskers. Mar- 
tin drew a pair of treys. He grinned at 
them furtively. O’Flynn was bluffing he 
felt sure, and to tell the truth the drum- 
mer had drawn to a bob-flush and hadn’t 
made it. “There was a pile of reds and 
whites in the pot that resembled the seven 
famous hills of Rome. Four times had 
that deal shifted. It was an ace pot, and 
O’Flynn’s pair of bullets looked lone and 
desolate when he skimmed the three cards 
and saw a nine, a seven, and a miserable 
deucelet. A king full over treys looked 
pretty good to Martin and he bet the red 
chip for a feeler. The drummer dropped 
his emaciated flush and O’Flynn raised the 
bet two dollars. Martin knew there was 
but one green chip left, and that was 
only enough to call. He ached to raise 
O’F lynn. 

“Lend me a few chips, Mac,” he 
begged. 

“T’m all in the pot,” responded that 
worthy man, exhibiting his poverty and 
glad for once that he was poor. 

The drummer had contributed his entire 
stack. 

“T’ll buy a few chips from the bank,” 
said Martin, swallowing hard. 

“ Buy?” exclaimed the girl. “If you 
buy these candies, then you are playing for 
money—you are gambling! ” 

“No, miss! No, indeed! No, miss!” 
assured the hasty Martin. 
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“The bank hasn’t any chips to sell,” 
explained O’Flynn, kindly. ‘“ They’re all 
in the pot—besides, this is a table stake 
game.” 

Martin glared at him. 

There was just one green chip left, and 
then they heard Martin swear. He had 
reached down, feeling for the green chip. 
A wild expression had slowly tightened 
his face, and he swore, audibly, throwing 
his hand on the floor. The girl fled. She 
had eaten the last green chip. 


It was late that night as Martin and 
O’Flynn sat at the stove—the former 
couldn’t sleep for the tongue-dressing he 
had received, and the latter remained 
awake to rub it in at intervals—that a re- 
mark was made. Martin spoke: 

“TI kept count of them chips she got 
away with,” he said, speaking for the first 
time in an hour. 

O’Flynn for the moment seemed to 
doze. He didn’t seem to hear. 

“T say, I kept track of them chips she 
chewed up,” repeated Martin, louder and 
with direct emphasis. 

“What's that?” asked O’Flynn, start- 
ing. 

“She eet twelve dollars’ worth of my 
stack,’ went on Martin, doubtfully. 

O’F lynn stared at him as if he were of 
some new species. 

“The bank can’t cash chips when 
they’re all eat up,” he said. 





SILENCE 


By GERTRUDE BROOKE HAMILTON 


ewe has laid a finger to her lips; 
The naked trees a-tremble are with grief; \ 
Winds cease; over the land there slips 

A saddened hush, and whirl of the dead leaf. 


Silent the red sun fades, and changeless clouds 








Gray as heart-hunger are; a lonely crow 
Caws; earth is dead. Behold! its shroud, 


Spotless, all-hiding falls, the noiseless snow. 
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ISLAND CORNER 


By JOHN OXENHAM 


CHAPTER XV (Continued) 


A UKE, you'll be getting in- 
to trouble,” said Vanden- 
byl paternally, as he linked 
his left arm into the little 
man’s right, and drew him 
zigzagging after his ball. 
“Tf that wild McTavish 
man heard of this he’d murder you.” 

“Oh, rot! Who's going to tell him? 
And anyhow, I didn’t kiss her.” 

“Well, if he comes over again, as he’s 
pretty sure to do, I’m not at all sure that 
I wouldn’t feel it my duty to drop him a 
hint. And old Tam, up in the light, he’s 
a bit suspicious, too. These Highlanders 
are very touchy, you know. If Mr. Mac- 
Neil gets the idea you're playing pranks 
with his girl % 

“ Oh, come! ie 

“1 don’t consider it at all the right thing 
for you to be poaching on his preserves 
when you mean nothing by it. Upsetting 
the girl’s mind and turning her against her 
future, maybe. No, sir, it’s not the thing 
at all, and if the McTavish comes over I’m 
not at all sure but that the proper thing for 
me to do would be to tell him of it, and let 
him take his own precautions for the future. 
Though, as far as you would be concerned, 
I don’t suppose much precaution would be 
necessary. He’d pound you into pulp.” 

“ Oh, come, Van, what’s the use of talk- 
ing that way?” said the Duke, with a touch 
of apprehension in his face. 

“I must think about it,” said Vanden- 
byl, gravely. “ By the way, Dansie and 
Chase were telling me about this treasure 
business of Hawke’s. What do you think 
of it yourself, Duke? All straight and 
genuine? They seem to think so, but my 











idea is that the old rascal’s having the lot 
of you.” 

“ Not a bit of it. It’s all straight enough. 
Of course we can’t tell what all’s down be- 
low, any more than you can in a gold 
mine. But what’s come up is real enough 
—emeralds, rubies, sapphires——”’ 

“Paste, I reckon. And the old chap 
probably put ’em there before he found 
‘em. Have you fished up any yourself?” 

“No, I haven’t. He won’t have anyone 
with him but old MacNeil.” 

“Exactly! Bit fishy, don’t you think? 
How many shares have you got yourself?” 

“ Five. Dansie paid for them. Hundred 
pounds each,” 

“Whew! Five hundred pounds! How 
many in all?” 

“ Fifty, and Hawke and old Mac take 
half.” 

“IT wouldn’t give much for old Mac’s 
share.” 

“Oh, Chase has seen to that, don’t you 
know. I guess it’s all right.” 

“Well, now, see here, Duke. I’ve an 
inclination to take a hand in this little 
game, just to head off Hawke. Bet you a 
dollar he’s up to tricks of some kind, and 
it would be a pleasure to me to put a spoke 
in his wheel. I'll give you all Hawke's 
I. O. U.’s for your five shares. The I. O. 
U.’s are worth money. I doubt if those 
shares of yours are.” 

“ But I don’t want his I. O. U.’s. And 
besides, I couldn’t deal with the shares 
without consulting Dansie, don’t you know. 
It wouldn’t be quite the thing, would it, 
now?” 

“Depends upon the conditions they were 
given on, my boy.” 

“ Nothing was said, but 





“Then you’re free to deal with ’em as 
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you choose. I don’t mind chucking in a 
few of Dansie’s Askandagas—say fifty or 
so. They'll be worth money by the time 
we get home.” 

But, whatever the Duke’s shortcomings 
in other respects, he had a profound respect 
for the man who buttered his bread, and 
stuck to him stanchly. 

“ T’ll talk it over with Dansie,” he said. 
“T don’t mind you having the shares, but 
I’m bound to act with him in the matter, 
don’t you know.” 

“Oh, all right,” said Vandenbyl, some- 
what nettled. “‘ Seemed to me I was doing 
you a kindness in offering you a certainty 
for a wildcat spec, and in protecting you 
from McTavish when he comes.” 

“There they are,” said the Duke, with 
an air of relief, as they sighted the other 
three; “let’s ask ’em at once. Say, Dan- 
sie, Mr. Vandenbyl wants to buy my Treas- 
ure shares. Any objections?” 

“ They’re yours, my boy,” gurgled Dan- 
sie. “Only remember —they’re worth 
money. What does he offer?” 

“Mr. Hawke’s I. O. U.’s and fifty As- 
kandagas,” at which the others gave a 
shout of laughter, and Vandenbyl smiled 
ingenuously. 

“Van, old man,” said Ravenor, “ there 
was once an American man so smart that 
he bit his own nose every time he opened 
his mouth. Came from Vermont, I be- 
lieve. He dealt chiefly in rails. Probably 
sharpened his teeth on them.” 

“Some do,” said Vandenbyl, “ and some 
don’t. But see here, boys, what’s the good 
of trying to shut me out? Tain’t friendly. 
Old Cent-per-cent’s going to gobble you 
all, sure as a gun. All I want is to have 
a finger in it and give him dyspepsia when 
he tries it on.” 

“There’s no objection to your acquiring 
the Duke’s shares,” said Dansie. ‘“ But 
there’s no reason why the Duke should let 
"em go a penny under what they cost. As- 
kandagas, according to your figuring, are 
about 134 at the present moment. Say 300 
for his five shares and he won’t be far out.” 

“If the Duke will take my advice he 
will make it 300 Askandagas or the value 
of his Treasure shares in cash the day we 
reach London, at his option,” said Chase. 

“Now I wonder what Chase has got up 
his sleeve?” said Vandenbyl, regarding this 
imperturbable gentleman with a keen pro- 


longed stare. ‘‘ However ”—when he saw 
that no amount of staring was going to 


‘produce anything—“‘I don’t mind. I'll 


give the Duke some of your I. O. U.’s, 
Dansie, and Chase ‘Il make out a proper 
transfer of the Treasure stock to me. The 
old boy will yap when he hears of it. 
You're satisfied he’s not fooling all?” 

“ Shouldn’t be a bit surprised if he was,” 
said Chase. “ But it’s late to be asking 
now.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. A bargain’s a 
bargain. And if it’s a dead cat, I can stand 
it as well as the Duke, I guess. Now what 
about that amalgamation? I could hardly 
eat my breakfast this morning for thinking 
of you folks down here without any salt, or 
coffee, or tinned meats - 

“Such a tender heart!” 
Ravenor. 

“ Life without salt is terribly insipid. I 
remember once out West is 

“What ’ll you take for all the salt and 
sugar you have in stock?” asked Dansie. 

“ Well, under the circumstances, I should 
say 1,000 Askandagas wouldn’t be much 
out 2 

“Make the most of your opportunities 
while you’re alive, my boy,” said Ravenor. 
“You'll run against sudden death one ‘of 
these days.” 

“Why?” asked Vandenbyl, in surprise. 

“ Like the snake that swallowed its own 
tail till it found itself looking into its own 
face and bit at it till it died.” 

“By the way, Vandenbyl,” said Chase, 
quietly, “you owe the Land Company 
3,000 shares already: ° 

“ How’s that?” 

“There was that trespass the other day 
—that was 1,500. And you’re wandering 
round here now as if the place belonged 
to you and not to us—that’s another 1,500. 
Two 1,500’s—3,000.” 

“Man alive! I’m on my trial round 
yet, as per contract. I appeal to the Duke. 
Wasn’t I following my ball, Duke, when 
I came to the cottage and found you 
and if 

“‘Oh, yes, you were following your ball,” 
said the Duke, hastily, “and dashed bad 
strokes you made, too.” 

“Well, I never set up to be a profes- 
sional, but I’m improving. It’s that third 
hole I’m trying for now. Come along and 
chat things over. It won’t spoil my play.” 
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“No, it would take a good deal more 
than that to. spoil your play, old’ man,” 
said Ravenor, as they strolled on with him. 

“ Ravenor, my boy, you don’t mean it, I 
know, but you tremble on the confines of 
rudeness at times.” 

“Thanks! So glad you noticed it. It 
doesn’t trouble me in the slightest.” 

“Well, what do you say? Shall we 
slump the concerns on the basis of present 
holdings?” asked Vandenbyl, as his white 
stone cannoned briskly off Ravenor’s shin 
and elicited from that young gentleman a 
word strong enough to have melted it. 

“Why should we?” asked Chase. “ You 
already owe us more than we owe you e 

“That’s a matter of opinion, and any- 
way I’ve got the salt, and that’s solid fact.” 

“Well, I'll talk it over with Dansie and 
let you know during the day,” and he and 
Dansie walked away to discuss the matter. 

They sat down on a rock over against 
the place where Mr. Hawke and old Mac- 
Neil were at their monotonous dredging 
operations. They watched the slow de- 
scent of the net and its slower rise, and Mr. 
Hawke’s unwonted exertions in the matter 
of bailing, and from his face they judged 
Mr. 


that the fishing was not prosperous. 
MacNeil, on the contrary, seemed in no 
wise disappointed. His weather-beaten face 
puckered into a contemptuous grin each 


time the net came up empty. He was evi- 
dently carrying out the letter of his contract 
and did not care a button about the results. 

Dansie gurgled into a laugh now and 
then at Chase’s discourse, and finally they 
got up and picked their way among the 
bowlders by the water’s edge till the tall 
white column of the light lay between them 
and the golfers. Then they struck up to- 
ward it. 

“T’ll anchor myself to the bottom step,” 
said Dansie. ‘“ Be as smart as you can. 
Van’s as cute as a needle. He'll be here 
like a shot if he sees you,” and Chase ran 
nimbly up the rungs and disappeared 
through the lighthouse door. 

Unfortunately Vandenbyl, in the exer- 
cise of his ingenuity on the wildest kind of 
a drive, just caught sight of him as he 
nipped through the door, and in a moment 
his ball was flying toward the light and he 
after it. His anxiety to get there as speed- 
ily as possible did not make for exactitude 
of aim. His ball flew wildly here and 
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‘he came rushing in. 
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there, and he zigzagged after it with much 
strong language. He cursed it volubly, 
but did not dare to leave it. And Dansie, 
on the lower rung of the ladder, came near 
to rolling off his perch at the sight of such 
vehement haste hampered by such amazinz 
lack of skill. Through his gurgles of 
laughter he cheered the excited golfer to 
fresh exertions: 

“Go it, old man! Try him one on the 
off side! Wide again! Port your helm a 
bit! Gently, man! This is government 
property. Well, what’s the trouble?” as 
Vandenby] at last arrived, panting. 

“ What’s-Chase-wanting-up-there ? ” 

“Chase? Oh, he’s gone to look out for 
the tender.” 

“Rubbish! He’s after my stores! Let 
me up! Didn’t think you two men would 
descend to burglary.” 

“ He’s gone up,” gurgled Dansie, spread- 
ing himself very tight against the ladder, 
“and I haven’t come down, and you can’t 
burgle in daylight.” 

“See here, old man, I don’t want to re- 
sort to personal violence, but I’m going up 
that ladder. If you won’t move I'll have 
to go over you.” 

“Sorry. Can’t move. Stuck.” 

“Then here goes!” and Vandenbyl made 
a spring at the rungs above him, and planted 
his feet wherever they happened to fall on 
Dansie’s stout person. Dansie grabbed 
wildly at the scrambling legs, but they 
kicked loose, and Vandenbyl went quickly 
up the ladder, leaving his golf stick on the 
ground. 

“Where’s that burglar?” shouted Van- 
denbyl, as he pulled himself through the 
door and ran on up the stairs. 

Miss Maggie was busily washing dishes 
in the parlor kitchen. 

“There iss no burglar, sir,” she said, as 
“There iss a gentle- 
man gone up into the light.” 

“ Has he taken any of my things?” asked 
Vandenbyl, casting a hasty glance round. 
“ Salt or anything?” 

“I dit not see him take anything what- 
effer, sir,” and Vandenbyl rushed on in 
search of the enemy. 

He found him leaning quietly over the 


‘railing of the balcony, apparently interested 


in the horizon and the dim round of Tene- 
bray, visible in the southwest. 
“ Hello, Vandenbyl!” said Chase, turn- 
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ing. “ What’s up? Managed that third 
hole quicker than you meant to?” 

“See here, Chase, play fair. Burglary’s 
not in the game, you know.” 

Chase lifted his eyebrows and regarded 
him with much surprise. 

“ Burglary? Why, what’s wrong, old 
man? Sprung something in your head with 
overexertion ?”’ 

“What did you come up here for?” 

“ Bless me, man, this isn’t your private 
property, is it?” 

“You came to try and get some of my 
stores—salt, and so on.” 

“Salt?” 

“Yes, salt. I tumbled as soon as I saw 
you skipping up that ladder.” 

“Well, of all the crazy ideas! What 
on earth would I want with your salt, 
man?” 

“Oh, you want it bad enough, I’m quite 
aware. But you can’t get it without com- 
ing to terms. So now, putting the burglary 
aside for a moment, but without prejudice 
to any future action I may think fit to take 
in the matter, what do you say to ending 
this state of things by clumping the con- 
cerns, and then there'll be no more 
bother?” 

“Well, I don’t mind—on the basis of 
present holdings. As to what those hold- 
ings actually are it may, of course, be a 
little difficult to decide.” 

“IT see. Cross actions and so on. Well, 
we'll go into all that, and the attempt at 
burglary, when we get home. Meanwhile, 
I’m aching to tickle that man Hawke. So 
I'll accept. I’m free of the island and 
you’re free of the victuals. Is that under- 
stood?” 

Chase said it was understood, and when 
Mr. Hawke met them at lunch, after his 
morning’s dredging with old MacNeil, he 
showed anything but satisfaction at the ar- 
rangement. 

Vandenbyl, however, was in the best of 
spirits and set himself to get around him 
with characteristic energy. 

“You see, it was all your doing, Mr. 
Hawke,” said he, “and I can’t thank you 
enough. That Bible did it. Developed a 
spirit of meekness and forgiveness in me 
which I fear has been conspicuous by its 
absence at times, and when Dansie sug- 
gested that bygones be bygones I fell on 
his neck right there, and here I am.” 


“Fell on a good deal more than my 
neck,” gurgled Dansie. 

“So!” said Hawke, regarding Vanden- 
byl much as a cart horse in a field eyes the 
approach of his master with outstretched 
hand and seductive words and a halter be- 
hind his back. “Then I am sorry I give 
you the Bible.” 

“It’s the way of the world. You never 
can tell what a kind action may lead to. 
Cast your bread upon the waters, you know. 
And, by the way, that brings us to the 
point. How’s the fishing to-day? Any 
plunder? Gold, diamonds, rubies?” 

“Thad’s my business, Mr. Vandenbyl. 
You stick to yours and I’ll stick to mine.” 

“Well, you see, as a shareholder, I’m 
interested in your efforts 

“ As a what?” 

“As a shareholder. Didn’t you know? 
Allow me to congratulate you, my dear 
sir, on the addition to your company of a 
real live man of business, who has always 
taken a quite unique interest in enterprises 
of this kind. Sunken galleons and buried 
treasure were the dreams of my youth. 
Now, at last, they are about to be realized.” 

But Mr. Hawke, beginning to recover 
from the blow, turned to Dansie and asked 
gloomily: “Is it so? Have you oy 

“Mr. Vandenbyl has persuaded the Duke 
to sell him his shares, Mr. Hawke,” said 
Dansie. “ There was nothing to prevent 
him, you know cS 

““ All the same he is a fool,” said Hawke, 
glaring balefully at his Grace. “I always 
thought so, and now I am sure.” 

“Thanks!” murmured the Duke, as his 
eyeglass fell out. ‘“‘ Awf’lly good of you!” 

“Well, I don’t know, but what it’s me 
that’s the fool this time,” said Vandenbyl, 
“though I don’t, as a rule, reckon myself 
that way. I’ve paid through the nose for 
those shares, Mr. Hawke, solely on the 
strength of your connection with the affair, 
and from something of a natural inborn bias 
in that direction. I'll go out with you this 
afternoon, if you like, and we'll see what 
we can pick up. I’m a fair hand at swim- 
ming and diving, and if you think a dip 
wouldn’t be good for your own bodily—er 
health, I don’t mind going down and seeing 
what I can find.” 

“You can go down and you can stop 
down, if you like,” growled Hawke. “ But 
you will please remember that boat is mine 
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and you don’t use it without my permis- 
sion.” 

“Still, as a shareholder, you know, I 
must insist on the company’s operations be- 
ing conducted with enterprise, and with a 
view to best and quickest results.” 

“You have five shares. You are only 
a little man. You can joost sit down and 
be quiet.” 

“Oh, no, I can’t. I’m not that kind of 
a little man. I never could sit down and 
be quiet. But I’m ready to oblige in any 
way you suggest for the good of the cause.” 

“ Well—we see!” said Mr. Hawke; and 
fell to his thinking again, and opened his 
mouth no more, except to put food into it. 

Vandenbyl, with his own ends in view, 
did his very best to ingratiate himself with 
him, but made no progress. Mr. Hawke 
mistrusted his advances, and Vandenbyl re- 
taliated by making his life unbearable by 
his pointed questions and barbed remarks 
at every meal. Between meals, whenever 
Hawke was out in the boat dredging with 
old MacNeil, Vandenbyl climbed to the 
top of the light and watched their opera- 
tions so closely through the big telescope 
that Hawke could not bail for cursing, and 
even old Tam grew uncomfortable under 
the unwavering scrutiny. 

They made one or two small finds, and 
Vandenbyl had a note of them all and was 
calling for particulars before their boat 
touched the shore. Mr. MacNeil locked 
up the telescope before he started out next 
day, but Vandenbyl, rushing up the light- 
house ladders in a state of assumed excite- 
ment at sight of—as he stated to Miss 
Maggie—a steamer heading for Skor 
Vhean, induced that young lady to unearth 
the instrument of torture, for which she 
got soundly rated by her father on his re- 
turn. 

“ He'll no watch us the day,” Tam had 
confidently said, as they pulled out to the 
reef, and Mr. Hawke had chuckled hoarse- 
ly to himself at the prospect of immunity 
from Vandenbyl’s faithfully exasperating 
oversight. 

They got two silver coins, and had their 
heads together over them, when a shout 
from the light brought both their faces to- 
ward it with a jerk. 

“ Bravo!” cried Vandenbyl, waving a 
congratulatory hand, while the big tele- 
scope on the rail raked them fore and aft. 


“Try again, boys! Plenty more to be had 
for the finding.” 
“Tamm! ” said Mr. MacNeil, fervently. 
“ He is a devil!” said Mr. Hawke, and 
rumbled objurgations till the boat was half 
full of water. 


CHAPTER XVI 


VANDENBYL loaded Mr. Hawke with 
congratulations at dinner time, insisted on 
seeing the finds, and worried the old man 
into a state of speechless wrath by assert- 
ing that he had distinctly caught the sparkle 
of diamonds through the telescope, and that 
the president and acting manager of the 
Treasure Syndicate was not playing fair 
with the shareholders. 

“Well, mein Gott! You better go find 
diamonds yourself, you are so smart,” 
gasped Mr. Hawke at last. 

“Thanks! I was hoping you’d ask me. 
I bet I’ll find them if they’re there. You 
can bail and I'll do the fishing. You bail 
better than any man I ever saw.” 

“Tf you go out in that boat,” growled 
Mr. Hawke, “I hope it will sink.” 

The others watched the rivalry between 
these two with much enjoyment, and passed 
their time pleasantly enough on the links, 
and came home to each meal with appetites 
which kept Miss Katie and the Duke busy. 

Despite his constant mumblings the Duke 
hovered around his island charmer like a 
plump little bluebottle round a jam pot, 
and whenever his ardor got the better of his 
fears of the McTavish, his innocent little 
blandishments drove Miss Katie to stern 
assumptions of repression which only pro- 
voked him the more. 

As a matter of fact, she really enjoyed 
his little gallantries extremely. They were 
so absolutely novel to her. She had never 
in all her life experienced anything at all 
like them before. And then, was he not a 
Duke, like the MacCallum More? It was 
something new to be threatening a duke 
with the porridge spoon for attempting to 
kiss you, and berating him like a naughty 
schoolboy for trying to put his arm around 
your waist. Yes, indeed! and Miss Katie 


quite enjoyed it, but took care all the same 
never to let it go too far. 
Indeed, if she had been willing, and there 
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had been no McTavish looming like a 
shadow behind her, there is no knowing 
quite how far his Grace would have gone. 
On three separate occasions he valiantly 
offered her his hand and heart, title and 
mortgages and all. 

And each time Miss Katie with well-as- 
sumed wrath bade him: “ Think shame! 
tempting a girl from her ain man Po 

“He ain't a man. Red hair and big 
feet and bagpipes and a bad temper—that’s 
what he is,” retorted the Duke, “ and 
you're miles away too good for him, Miss 
Katie. Come, now! *§ 

“Tf you touch me I will hit you in the 
face with this spoon.” 

“Oh, come! Just one, if you’ve quite 
made up your mind you won’t be the Duch- 
ess.” 

“ Well—just one then—and now run 
away and play yourself and leave me get 
ready the breakfast.” 

Oh, yes, there is joy in the discovery of 
new untrodden paths, and without doubt 
that enjoyment was Miss Katie’s. This 
gentle wooing -was so very very different 
from that of the fierce McTavish, whose 
invitation to the amenities of love sounded 
like a condemnation to instant death. 

Dansie, Chase, and Ravenor knocked out 
ample amusement on the most primitive 
links this world has ever seen, enjoyed their 
meals as they had never done since they were 
boys, basked in the sun when there was any, 
smoked tobacco which they would not have 
poisoned a dog with at home, and palliated 
it with very good whisky. 

The Duke and Miss Katie played the 
parts of the gentle lovers—off and on—as 
we have seen. And Mr. Hawke and old 
MacNeil, under the galling supervision of 
Vandenbyl, devoted themselves to the prose- 
cution of treasure-grubbing — somewhat 
perfunctorily and perforce, indeed, on the 
part of old ‘am, and as though he had no 
great faith in its results. Each one of the 
trio violently mistrusted each of the others. 
The only bond between them was the rot- 
ten boat and the reef of possibilities. 

The fishing operations were going badly, 
and Vandenbyl’s active mind and body 
chafed at the lack of results, which he un- 
reservedly and uncompromisingly attributed 
to the others’ lack of skill. 

“Let me have a try, Mr. Hawke,” he 
argued time after time, “ and if I don’t fish 








up in two hours more than you have in the 
last two days I'll eat my hat.” 

“You may eat it for me,” growled 
Hawke, malevolently. “ And if it choke 
you I do not care. It is your evil eye upon 
us that stops us finding things.” 

“Not a bit of it. It’s you that don’t 
know how to go about it. Take me along 
and I'll go down myself. I can swim and 
dive with most.” 

But, sooner than let Vandenbyl have the 
pleasure of finding what he could not find 
himself, Mr. Hawke felt that he would do 
without it, and he stubbornly declined the 
pleasure of his company in the boat. Then, 
one day, and again the day following, old 
Tam declined to go out with him, alleging 
violent rheumatic pains as the result of 
Mr. Hawke’s amateurish attempts at bail- 
ing. 
Vandenbyl saw his chance and turned it 
to immediate account. He had never missed 
an opportunity of endeavoring to acquire a 
larger holding in the Treasure Syndicate. 
And he explained his apparent inconsist- 
ency in ‘bearing’ the shares and at the 
same time endeavoring to buy them, by the 
strain of wildcat speeulation that was in 
him and forced him into such things against 
his better judgment. 

“T can’t help myself,” said he. “ Just 
say sunken treasure to me and it’s like say- 
ing ‘rats’ to a terrier. He knows you're 
fooling him and there ain’t any rats, but 
he jumps for them all the same with every 
ounce there is in him. Guess some old 
ancestor of mine was a pirate and it’s in 
the blood.” 

“T should think it extremely probable,” 
said Ravenor, suavely. 

“Quite so!” said Vandenbyl, gazing 
steadily at him. “If that ancestor of mine 
had met yours before he was married, I 
should say it’s likely you’d have descended 
from that particular branch of your family.” 

“Unless things went the opposite way, 
you know,” said Ravenor. “I think it 
more than likely that my ancestor would 
have watched yours descending from a 
branch or perhaps from a yard-arm.” 

“It’s a point we can’t decide now, so it’s 
no use discussing it. What ’ll you take for 
those rotten shares of yours?” 


“A thousand Askandagas. Buf, I’d 


never feel easy in my conscience if I stuck 
you with them, so I’m not going to sell. I’m 
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not a down-East Yankee, you see, and I 
didn’t cut my eye teeth on American rails.” 

“ That’s so! ” assented Vandenbyl. “ No 
one ever dreamed of accusing you of it as 
far as [ know. Won't deal, then?” 

“ Not to-day, thanks! I’ll hang on and 
see how things go.” 

He pegged away at the others with no 
better success, offering them premiums of 
ten pounds, twenty pounds, and even fifty 
pounds per share, and as to MacNeil he 
drove him crazy with his importunities. 

“Tamm you and your shares!” the old 
man would cry, when he could stand it no 
longer, and was half inclined to sell his 
shares just to get rid of the annoyance of 
being constantly asked to do so. “I will 
not sell anything for paper, and you haf not 
anything but paper to offer.” 

“Bless me! My paper’s as good as the 
next man’s.” 

“T don’t want yours or the next man’s 
either. Offer me money and I will think 
about it.” 

“ He will drive me mad,” said old Tam 
to Dansie. “ Will I sell him the shares and 
haf done with him?” , 

“Well,” said Dansie, “ you know best, 
Mr. MacNeil, as to what is_ possibly 
down there. If you think there’s not 
much, I should sell. If you think there is, 
I shouldn’t.” 

“ Ay!—weel!” said the old man, incon- 
clusively. 

“Ts his paper a’ richt?” he asked, after 
a meditative pause. 

“Oh, yes. He couldn’t go back on it.” 

“ Aweel!” said Mr. MacNeil, and 
thought deeply. 

It was when he took ill with the touch of 
rheumatics that Vandenbyl’s opportunity 
came, and he leaped at it in two directions. 

He climbed the light to Mr. MacNeil’s 
bedside, and proved to him beyond all pos- 
sibility of doubt that there was no sunken 
galleon under the reef, no treasure, no reef, 
no nothing. ; 

“ Aweel! ye’ll allow the licht and the 
island, I suppose,”’ growled old Tam. 

“Oh, yes. I'll allow them because I’ve 
seen them.” 

“ And what d’ye want wi’ thae shares if 
there’s naething to them?” 

“ Just to bluff the Hawke man,” averred 
Vandenbyl, innocently. “I want to make 
him jump. There’s many a share in Lon- 
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don selling at a‘big price with no more be- 
hind it than your treasure ship.” 

“ Ay? Weel, it’s queer business. What 
ll ye gie for thae shares?” 

“Say ten pounds each—seventy pounds 
sterling.” 

“Mek it a hundret an’ ye’se have ‘em. 
I will na’ tek less than a hundret.” 

“Nonsense! Say eighty. That’s meet- 
ing you very fairly. It’s all money to the 
good for you. However, I can spare it 
and I’m glad to be of any service to you. 
I'll never see my eighty pounds back.” 

“Call it ninety an’ ye’se have ’em.” 

“ All right. Ten pounds is not worth 
fighting about. I'll draw up a note for you 
to sign and I'll give you my I. O. U.’s for 
the money. You can get Dansie to collect 
them for you.” 

His second opportunity came that day. 

He attacked Hawke vigorously, pointed 
out to him how very short the time was 
getting for the making of discoveries, threat- 
ened to swim out to the reef on his own 
account, and at last, in an evil moment and 
under the influence of his annoyance at Mr. 
MacNeil’s defection, in the genuineness of 
the necessity for which he did not believe, 
Hawke consented to Vandenbyl’s accom- 
panying him in the boat. 


CHAPTER XVII 


VANDENBYL rowed Hawke out to the 
usual place and they dipped away energetic- 
ally with the usual lack of results, Hawke 
handling the dredger since he could not 
trust it to Vandenbyl, Vandenbyl bailing 
energetically with one hand and watching 
keenly whenever the net rose to the surface. 

But tiring at last of work so slow and 
unproductive, he thrust the dipper into his 
companion’s hand and bade him use it. 

“I’m going down to see for myself,” he 
said, and peeled off his things and took a 
clean smooth header off the thwarts, which 
came near to rolling Mr. Hawke out of the 
boat. He recovered himself, however, and 
clinging to the gunwale peered anxiously 
down after the groping white body, in mor- 
tal fear lest it should surreptitiously pocket 
treasure unobserved by him. 

Vandenbyl came up in a second or two 
and clung puffing and blowing to the side 
of the boat. Then, having recovered his 
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wind, he arched himself over and shot down 
into the depths again and Mr. Hawke 
peered after him intently. 

So great was his anxiety lest the diver 
should make discoveries and keep them to 
himself that he totally forgot the duty de- 
volving on himself, and inside the crazy 
old boat the water crept steadily upward. 
He was kneeling on the stern seat watching 
Vandenbyl. When he saw him shooting up 
again he straightened up, too, put down his 
feet, and gave a yell at finding the water half 
way up to his knees. He groped down for 
the dipper and began flinging the water out 
frantically. Then Vandenbyl’s bare arm 
shot up and he hung panting for a moment 
and rested his weight on the side of the 
boat. Only for a moment, however. To 
his great surprise the boat gave a lazy wal- 
low, Hawke rolled over with a cry which 
the water cut off in the middle, and the 
boat was floating quietly alongside the two 
men, bottom upward, and three parts sunk. 

Mr. Hawke came up heavily, beat the 
water frantically, gasped “ Mein—” and 
went under. Vandenbyl grabbed him by 
the coat as he came up again and shouted to 
him to lie still, which was the last thing in 
the world that commended itself to the 
half-drowned man. The American, how- 
ever, was an expert swimmer. He held the 
other at arm’s length and pushed him slow- 
ly toward the boat, hauled one of the limp 
arms over the keel, and bade him hang on. 

“There’s not much lift in it, but there’s 
enough to keep your head above water if 
you'll only keep your mouth shut,” he 
shouted into his ear. 

“Mein Gott! I am drowned!” gasped 
Hawke. 

“Oh, no, you’re not. Not yet, anyway. 
Just hang as light as you can and I’ll do my 
best for you. By the way ”—as he paddled 
alongside—*“ what price are some of those 
shares of yours, Mr. Hawke? You've got 
too many and I haven’t got enough.” 

“Mein Gott! 
is no time to talk of shares. 
ashore e 

“Trouble is that when you get ashore 
you won’t talk of ’em. This seems to me 
as good a time as any. I can get you ashore, 
I’ve no doubt. But if you stop here long 
all your shares won’t be much use to you.” 

“ But, mein 


“Tell you what I’ll do. 


Let us get 








I’m not the 


Mr. Vandenbyl! This - 
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kind of a man to take advantage of another 
man’s misfortune. Go halves with me at 
par and I'll undertake to see you safe 
ashore.” 

“Ach! I see you d g 

“Drowned,” suggested Vandenbyl. “ But 
it’s you that ‘Il drown, not me. I’m all 
right, but it’s too cold for us to stop talking 
here.” 

“You knocked me overboard to squeeze 
my shares out of me,” panted Mr. Hawke. 

“I knocked you overboard? Oh, all 
right—if that’s the way you look at it,” 
and Vandenbyl swung off and took a sweep- 
ing side-stroke for the shore. 

“Come back, come back, Mr. Vanden- 
byl,” shrieked Hawke. “I do not mean 
it. Yes, I will sell you halluf my shares if 
you get me ashore.” 

“On your oath? By the beard of your 
fathers? By Moses and Aaron and all the 
prophets?” chittered Vandenbyl, treading 
water a couple of yards away, and. inci- 
dentally, and much to his surprise, finding 
solid ground beneath his feet. 

“Yes, yes, by everything. 
Holy Moses! I am dying!” 

“ At par?” insisted Vandenbyl. 

“Mein Gott! Yes—at anything 

“Par ‘ll do me all right. I wouldn’t 
take undue advantage of any man. And 
you'll take my I. O. U. till we get to Lon- 
don?” 

“Yes, yes—anything you like. I am 
dying.” 

“All right, come along then,” and he 
took the boat in tow with one hand, struck 
out vigorously with the other, and slowly 
brought the limp cargo ashore. 

While Mr. Hawke staggered feebly over 
the bowlders, Vandenbyl rooted under the 
boat for his clothes, and found enough to 
permit of decent transit to the cottage. He 
sent Miss Katie flying to the light for dry 
things of her father’s, piled up a mighty 
fire, had the kettle boiling inside five min- 
utes, and dosed himself and Mr. Hawke 
with hot whisky and water till their blood 
ran warm again. 

“Tt is the second time in my life that I 
have ever been so wet,” moaned Mr. 
Hawke. “It will kill me.” 

“Not a bit of it. Take some more 
whisky. And while we’re at it we may as 
well settle this little bit of business. Here’s 
paper and pen and ink. You make out a 





I swear it. 
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transfer of those shares and I’ll make out 
my I. O. U.’s.” 

“That is six and a halluf shares I give 
you.” 

“Nine, my boy. You have eighteen.” 

“ And you have five. If I give you nine 
you have fourteen und I have nine. Thad 
is not the bargain. We go hallufs.” 

“ All right. Halves it is. You give me 
six and a half and I'll be satisfied.” 

The papers were duly exchanged and 
Vandenby! sat down to supper that night 
the happy possessor of eighteen and a half 
shares in the Treasure Syndicate, while Mr. 
Hawke, the next largest shareholder, held 
only eleven and a half and was in blissful 
ignorance that the other had outpaced him. 
When he learned of the purchase of Mr. 
MacNeil’s shares by Vandenbyl, and found 
that astute gentleman the owner of eighteen 
and a half shares to his own eleven and a 
half, he used language of a special kind of 
his own which sounded imprecatory, but 
was quite beyond ordinary understanding. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE very first day on which Vandenbyl 
conducted the dredging operations in per- 
son he was greatly excited by the fishing up 
of a piece of silver. He insisted on handling 
the long-handled net himself, and averred 
that he could feel more with the end of the 
pole, but did not succeed in bringing any 
to the surface. 

The solid and indisputable fact of that 
single piece, however, proved to his mind 
beyond doubt that there really was treasure 
down there, and increased his desire ten- 
fold to get possession of more shares. 

His congenital bias in the direction of 
treasure-trove awoke in him a wild craving 
for a still larger holding in the Syndicate, 
and when they got ashore he bent all his 
energies to that end. 

He offered Dansie and Chase one hun- 
dred and eighty pounds per share for their 
fifteen shares on condition that they induced 
Ravenor to accept the same. 

“ T’ve no wish to sell,” said Dansie, “‘ but 
it’s a tempting price. I don’t know. What 
do you say, Chase?” 

“Make it an even two hundred pounds 
and we might think of it,” said Chase. 


“And you'll get me Ravenor’s at the 
same time?”’ Ravenor was up on the links 
with the Duke. 

“If you agree to two hundred pounds 
per share and make that a condition we'll 
see what we can do.” 

In the evening when they met just be- 
fore supper, Chase told him they had pre- 
vailed on Ravenor to accept, though not 
without difficulty. 

They exchanged documents and Vanden- 
byl found himself the owner of thirty-eight 
and a half shares in the Treasure Syndicate, 
Hawke holding the remaining eleven and 
a half. Vandenbyl generously offered to 
equalize their holdings by allowing Hawke 
to purchase the necessary quantity of shares 
at two hundred and fifty pounds apiece, 
but he sulkily declined. . 

As they sat smoking shag after supper 
a sudden question of Vandenbyl’s brought 
about a sudden slump in Syndicate shares. 

“By the way, Chase,” he said, “I sup- 
pose anything we grub up out of the vasty 
deep belongs to us all right? No lord-of- 
the-manor business coming down on us for 
a share of the spoil or anything of that 
kind? An innocent American never knows 
where he is in this hide-bound island.” 

“Well,” said Chase, in his exasperat- 
ingly deliberate way. “It’s a trifle late to 
be asking that. But—as a matter of fact, 
government has first rights in all treasure- 
trove in this country.” 

“The deuce!” said Vandenbyl, shooting 
back his chair. ‘“ D’you mean to say— 
And you knew it all along— Well, I’m— 
Chase, I don’t believe it. You're just hav- 
ing a game with me. ‘Too bad to upset a 
man’s digestion like that.” 

Chase smoked imperturbably, and Van- 
denbyl and Hawke watched him with faces 
of growing anxiety. 

“Ts that a fact, Mr. Chase?” asked 
Hawke, heavily at last. 

“Tt’s more than fact; it’s law.” 

“Tt is not a good law,” said the old man, 
gloomily. 

“Law! It’s a perfect outrage,” said 
Vandenbyl. Then, brightening up in the 
train of his quick thoughts— “ But, say— 
Who’s going to tell your wretched old gov- 
ernment anything about it? Least said, 
soonest mended. If they know nothing 
they'll never trouble themselves. We'll be 
the richer and they’ll be none the wiser.” 
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“You overlook the fact that I’m a law- 
yer and cannot compound a felony,” said 
Chase. 

“ But if they do not hear about it—” 
began Mr. Hawke, thoughtfully. 

“Tt’s bound to come out, and it’s quite 
impossible for me to be accessory to it.” 

“Oh, hang!” said Vandenbyl. “ Say, 
Chase, it would have been friendly, to say 
the least of it, if you’d dropped a hint of 
this a bit sooner.” 

“ Well—as to that, Van—Zit would 
have been friendly if you’d dropped the 
price of provisions when you formed the 
Commissariat Trust, you know, or, better 
still, dropped the trust altogether. Friend- 
ship and stocks don’t run together over- 
much, nowadays, my boy.” 

“'That’s so. Who'll buy Syndicate 
shares? ‘Thirty-eight and a half offered at 
par—at fifty off—at seventy-five off— 
Who'll have ’em as a gift?” 

“I won’t mind taking ’em as a gift,” 
chirped the Duke, hopefully. 

“T’m sure you wouldn’t, my boy, but I 
wouldu’t hang ’em round your little neck 
for anything. There’s no knowing what ’Il 
happen to the man who owns those shares. 
He’ll probably be hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered before he’s done with ’em. - You 
won't take a few off my hands at fifty off, 
Dansie?” 

“It doesn’t sound very tempting, the way 
you put it,’ gurgled Dansie, good-natured- 
ly. “ But I don’t mind helping you out. 
Does seem a bit tough that you should be 
stuck with the whole lot.” 

Vandenbyl was scribbling out a transfer 
before he had done speaking. 

“ How many ’Il you take?” 

“T don’t mind having twenty—if you’re 
sure you want me to.” 

“Mighty good of you,” said Vandenbyl, 
and filled in the transfer for twenty shares 
at fifty pounds each. “If ever I get you in 
a corner again, Dansie, I’ll let you out at 
half price,” at which Dansie only chuckled 
cheerfully. 

He tried to wheedle Chase into buying 
a few, but Chase said quietly that he had 
decided to keep out now that he was out. 
Ravenor politely intimated that in his opin- 
ion, and seeing who was engineering the 
concern, the whole thing was a disreputable 
swindle, and he didn’t care to be mixed up 
in it any further. 
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“Oh, well, your reputation won’t suffer, 
Ravenor,” said Vandenbyl. 

“T’m not so sure of that,” said Ravenor. 
“They'll probably tar us all with the same 
dirty brush.” 

“Won't show,” said Vandenbyl. 

Under the depressing influence of Chase’s 
deliverance on Crown rights, Vandenbyl 
flatly declined to exert himself further in 
the interests of so arbitrary a mistress, and 
dredging operations looked like ceasing. 

“What in thunder’s the use of my risk- 
ing my life to haul up treasure. for your 
miserable old Crown if none of it’s to come 
my way?” he asked Hawke, when that 
worthy suggested the usual trip to the reef. 
“Ask Ravenor. He’s your man. He'll 
do it for sheer love of right. He’s going 
to retire from the Stock Exchange when he 
gets home and become superintendent of a 
Sunday-school.” 

“Well, I bet ten pounds I’d make a 
better one than you would, Van.” 

“You would, my boy. The converted 
sinner always makes the most zealous saint.” 

“You leave yourself a wide open door, 
old man. When I hear of your appoint- 
ment I’ll have a nibble at American rails 
again.” 

Mr. Hawke forlornly tried all the others 
one after another. 

Chase, of course, he did not dare to ap- 
proach on such delicate ground. Dansie 
said that he would have gone, but the boat 
wasn’t up to his weight. The Duke was 
too busily engaged elsewhere. And at last 
Ravenor, just by way of change from the 
links, consented to go out with him. 

Vandenbyl climbed the light to keep an 
eye on them through the telescope, and in 
passing told old Tam, still rusty with rheu- 
matism, what he thought of the whole af- 
fair, and hinted at action for misrepresen- 
tation in connection with the Syndicate, 
which set the old man foaming Gaelic com- 
minations. 

He nagged away at the old fellow till at 
last he burst out: 

“Tamm you and your shares! Tek 
your bits paper and gie me back ma shares 
and hae done wi’t, ye fashious auld deevil!” 

“ Right!” said Vandenbyl, and promptly 
made out a re-transfer of the seven shares 
to Mr. MacNeil and got his own I. O. U.’s 
in exchange. 

“And see ye here, ma man!” were old 
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Tam’s last words. ‘“ If ever ye say share to 
me again I’se brek your heid.” 

“All right!” said Vandenbyl, and se- 
cured the telescope and went on up to the 
lantern to harry the fishermen. 

Ravenor did the rowing and handled the 
tin dipper when they got to the fishing 
ground, and, however Mr. Hawke worked 
it, it is certain that there never had been 
such a day for finds since the operations 
began. 

Over each find the heads in the boat came 
together, and they sat with the water round 
their ankles while Mr. Hawke scoured and 
polished till the crusted relics showed sparks 
from the “ bits of glass” with which they 
were set. . 

Ravenor was distinctly thoughtful as 
they pulled ashore. He had a little chat 
with Dansie before dinner, the results of 
which appeared later on. 


CHAPTER XIX 


VANDENBYL made pertinent inquiries as 
to the results of the fishing and impertinent 
observations thereon. When he grew some- 
what heated as the result of Ravenor’s 
prickly replies, Dansie endeavored to throw 
oil on the troubled waters by good-natured- 
ly offering to take another ten shares off 
his hands at seventy-five per cent discount, 
and finally, after some bargaining, which 
seemed to have a soothing effect on Van- 
denbyl, consented to take them at forty 
pounds each. 

Then presently, through the after-dinner 
smoke cloud, Ravenor remarked, quietly: 

“ By the way, Chase, I’ve been thinking 
all day over what you told us last night 
about Crown rights and so on. Now I’ve 
a hazy kind of recollection of one of my 
father’s tenants down in Hampshire finding 
a pot of coins in an ancient barrow there. 
It was a very long time ago and my memory 
may be at fault. But it sticks in my mind 
somehow that the man did pretty well out 
of it. Now how would that be, if the 
Crown had first claim?” 

“That’s quite right,” said Chase, puffing 
very deliberately. “The Crown has first 
claim as I told you. ‘But the finder is in- 
variably rewarded.” 

“What does he get? A percentage?” 
asked Hawke, hopefully. 
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“Oh, no! As a rule he gets full value, 
when the value is ascertained.” 

“Full value?” jerked Vandenbyl. 
“Gets full value? And yesterday you led 
me to— Well, I’m— Chase, my friend, 
do you call that playing the game?” 

“I’m not playing games,” said Chase, 
coolly. “I’m a lawyer. Lawyers don’t play 
games. That is if their heads are screwed 
on right. Mine is.” 

“Didn’t you lead us all to suppose that 
that condemned Crown of yours gobbled up 
every scrap of treasure that was found?” 
“So it does, my boy.” 

““ But now you say it pays full value for 
Ng 

“ Certainly! You’ve got it quite right.” 

“ And on the strength of what you said 
haven’t I sold: out practically the whole of 
my holdings?” 

“My dear fellow, the amount of your 
holdings is nothing to me. You asked me 
a question and I replied to it. It was open 
to you to ask as many more as you wished. 
It is not my place to volunteer advice. I 
have always made a practice of not doing 
so. A specific answer to a specific question 
is always the safest line to go on.” 

“Well, I am—” began Vandenbyl. 
“You are a nice set. Dansie, my boy—” 
as that jovial soul’s laughing face caught 
his eye—“ just you wait till I get you in 
the corner and I’ll squeeze you so that your 
own tailor won’t recognize you.” 

“T’ll wait,” gurgled Dansie. 

“ As for Ravenor there ”"—as that young 
gentleman smiled sweetly along his pipe- 
stem. “I advise him to leave that Sunday- 
school alone or he'll corrupt its morals.” 

Then Mr. Hawke produced the things he 
said they had found that day, and discoursed 
enjoyably of their probable value, and they 
discussed the idea of returning later on with 
a yacht and a diver and so on. And Van- 
denbyl wriggled uneasily and finally said he 
couldn’t sit still till he had gone outside and 
kicked himself. Ravenor kindly offered to 
do it for him. But Vandenbyl went quietly 
out and made a bee-line for the light. 

He climbed up to MacNeil’s bedroom 
and inquired how he was feeling. 

Old Tam glared suspiciously. 

“ A’m nane the better o’ seein’ you,” he 
growled. 

“Oh, come, Mr. MacNeil. That’s no 


way to receive a man when he’s come to 
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say how sorry he is for having worried you 
before. It’s been on my conscience 

“Yer whatt?”’ 

“ My conscience.” 

“* Ay—weel? * Some folks has the imagi- 
nation! ” 

“Oh! I’m too conscientious if anything, 
Mr. MacNeil. When I’ve done a thing 
that on calm reflection seems to me not 
quite the right thing to have done—and 
one does things like that sometimes on the 
spur of the moment—I simply can’t rest 
till I’ve put it right again. That’s why 
I’ve come now. It seems to me that I was 
perhaps somewhat over-hasty in speaking to 
you as I did this morning about those 
shares ‘ 

‘T tell’t you,” said the old man, dourly, 
‘’at if you said share to me again I’d brek 
your heid, and py Kott! so I will.” 

‘Don’t disturb yourself, my dear sir. 
Pray don’t disturb yourself,” said Vanden- 
byl, soothingly. “I’m feeling about bad 
enough to do it for myself. But I’m pre- 
pared to make all the amends I can by 
handing you back my I. O. U.’s and with- 
drawing that transfer, and so leaving mat- 
ters on their original atetind I can’t say 
fairer than that.” 

“ Ef you’re not oot that pune in one half 
meenut I'll kick ye oot, rheumatics or no 
rheumatics,” shouted the angry patriarch. 
‘“* An’ never ye set yer hatchet face inside it 
again. D’ye hear?” 

So Vandenbyl returned to the cottage, 
and when he arrived there seemed to have 
quite recovered his equanimity. 

“Well, I’ve had a bit of a walk and I 
feel better. It’s the fate of war. What 
price Treasure shares, and who’s offering 
any?” 

“Don’t mind selling you a few, 








Van, if 


you’re quite sure you really want ’em,” said 
Dansie. 

“What price?” 

“Two hundred pounds each. ‘They’ve 


gone up since you went out.” 


CHAPTER XX 


THE happy day on which the tender 
should arrive to bear them away to the 
freedom and delights—the common rounds 
and trivial tasks of Throgmorton Street— 
dawned at last, but they had sat up so late 
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the night before, in pleasant anticipation, 
that they all slept late that morning. 

It was shortly after six o’clock when 
there came a thunderous hammering on the 
door of the cottage. “The Duke, whose 
lowly couch was nearest to it, sprang up in 
haste, not a little surprised at Miss Katie’s 
unusual peremptoriness, and sleepily won- 
dering if the tender had come sooner than 
was expected and was butting its nose 
against the cottage door. 

It was not the tender, however, but Hec- 
tor McTavish, big and red and angry-look- 
ing, with his pipes under his arm, and at 
sight of his imposing and ferocious personal- 
ity his Grace hastily slammed the door and 
bolted it. 

“What's it, Dook?” inquired Vanden- 
byl, as the tattoo outside began again more 
hotly than ever. 

“It’s that mad red bagpipe man,” 
the Duke, with a scared face. 

“Tl tackle him,” said Vandenbyl, good- 
naturedly. “ You make yourself small. 
He got the hump against you,” and he got 
up and opened the door. 

“ Hello, Mr. Mc lavish! 
this morning 

“ And a fine thing it iss to have the door 
slammed in your face as iff you wass a 
draigle-tailed tinker. Where’s yon wee, 
round deevil that I may tread on him?” 

The Duke had retired and scrambled 
over Dansie, still recumbent on his couch, 
and was at the moment half way through 
the back window. 

“ He’s not here. 
him.” 

“T will trample him flat iff I get holt of 
him. Yes, inteet! Slamming the door in 
one’s face as if one was a draigle-tailed 
tinker.” 

“Well, come in! You'll be ready for 
some breakfast, I expect. Miss Katie will 
be along soon to get it ready.” 

“‘ Miss Katie iss not here, then?” said the 
big McTavish, as he nodded to Ravenor. 

“Miss Katie here? No, of course not. 
She is up at the light. You,must have got 
up pretty early yourself this morning.” 

“It iss the day for the tender and I do 
often come over and go back on her.” 

His fierce eyes were searching all round 
for the Duke. Not finding any signs of 
him he marched to the door of the inner 
room and looked in, to the astonishment of 
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Dansie and Chase who were dressing 
there. 

“Hello, Mr. McTavish! You’re an 
early bird,” cried Dansie. 

“Tt iss the wee skimmerloon that 
slammed the door in my face I wass look- 
ing for.” 

“Ah! He’s gone out for a walk.” 

“ He iss not. He iss not gone out since 
I came in.” 

“Yes, he has. He went through the 
window. He does that sometimes when 
he’s in a hurry.” 

“T will trample on him with my feet if 
I get hold of him, slamming the door in a 
chentleman’s face as if he wass a tinker.” 

“He took you for a ghost, I expect.” 

“ He will find I am no khost iff I put 
my feet on him.” 

But the Duke had hurried off to the light 
to get out of the wild man’s way. He met 
Miss Katie as she stepped off the ladder on 
her way to the cottage. 

“Why, what iss wrong?” she asked, 
when her eyes lighted on him, looking, in 
his hastily assumed jacket and trousers, 
more forlorn even than usual. ; 

“It’s that wild McTavish man—at the 
cottage—says he’s going to murder me 

“Why, whateffer—” began Miss Katie 
with a startled, conscious look. ‘‘ What 
would he murder you for?” 

“T thought it was you, and I was so 
startled at sight of him that I slammed the 
door in his face, and—and then I came 
along to tell you he’d come. I think I'll 
stop here with you now for a bit, don’t you 
know.” 

“Yess. It is better you should stop here. 
He iss a ferry fierce man when he is an- 
gered, is Hector McTavish. And he will 
be a hungry man, too. I will get the break- 
fast. He will be better when he has eaten,” 
and she hurried along to the cottage, and 
the Duke stood and watched her graceful 
steps and swinging skirts and then climbed 
slowly up into the light. 

Mr. MacNeil, when he heard of the 
McTavish arrival, managed to shake off 
the remains of his rheumatism and hastened 
to the cottage to greet him. 

“IT will keep him there iff I am able,” 
he said to the Duke. “ He iss a fierce man 
when he iss angered, is Hector McTavish. 
If you see him coming you had petter ket 
down into the bottom room among the oil 





barrels. He will not find you there, and 
the tender should come in at noon, and then 
you will go on board.” 

“Thanks, awfully!” said the Duke, 
gratefully. “If you'll just bottle him up 
till the tender comes I’ll be most awfully 
obliged to you, Mr. MacNeil.” 

“It would be a pity to spoil the job by 
letting him kill you on the ferry last day,” 
said old Tam, philosophically, and the Duke 
heartily agreed with him. 


CHAPTER XXI 


WHEN Miss Katie reached the cottage 
she found big Hector gloomily quaffing 
whisky and glaring suspiciously into cor- 
ners for evidences of the wee deevil who 
had slammed the door in his face. 

“Ah, Miss Katie, it iss good to see you! 
It iss not you would slam the door in Hec- 
tor McTavish’s face 2 

“No, indeed.” 

“And that is what that wee round 
deevil of a man did, let me tell you.” 

“IT do not think he meant any harm, 
Hector. Maybe he jumped up thinking it 
wass me, and you gave him a fright.” 

“I will give him a fright if I get hold of 
him, one that he will not forget in all his 
life!” 

“Well, I am going to get ready the 
breakfast. You will be hungry, I am think- 
ing.” 

“T could eat a sheep,” said Hector and 
looked it. “I will go and see your father, 
and maybe I will come across the wee 
round deevil that slammed the door in my 
face Ee 

“Will you break me some sticks first, 
perhaps 4 

“Yes, I will preak you some sticks, and 
if I come across that wee round deevil I 
will preak him in pieces as I will preak the 
sticks,’ and he proceeded to smash great 











- spars of driftwood with his foot, as if each 


separate piece were the body of the Duke. 

Miss Katie had the table spread before 
their crack was finished, and the sight of 
the faring banished all other thoughts from 
the McTavish’s mind for the time being. 
When she started for the light to get her 
own breakfast, her eye fell at once on a 
figure in the gallery vehemently waving its 
arms and pointing out over the sea,, and 
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looking that way she saw a distant smudge 
of black smoke. 

Darting back into the house she cried: 
“The tender iss in sight,” and ran on to 
the light. 

The men in the cottage tumbled out pell- 
mell to make sure the good news was true. 
For the strangers there was no more break- 
fast that day. But old Tam, and the Mc- 
Tavish, after one glance at the distant 
plume of smoke, turned back into the room 
and the good food was not wasted. 

“Well, I guess we're about through 
now,” said Vandenbyl, “ and it might have 
been worse. We'll be a bit out of our 
reckoning when we get back, maybe, but 
bodily and mentally we’re all in pretty 
good shape. I wonder what the deuce As- 
kandagas have got to by this time! ” 

“Good thing we had you to keep us 
from getting rusty, Van,” said Ravenor. 

“I was hoping some of you'd feel that 
way. I feel it myself,” said Vandenbyl, 
complacently. ‘“ We've really had very 
little to complain of.” 

“You mean you haven't. I doubt if 
you'd get the sentiment indorsed by a vote 
of the company,” said Ravenor. 

“Which company? ‘There’s so many of 
’em knocking about here.” 

“ Present company.” 

“Ah! present company’s always except- 
ed.” 

The approaching link with everyday life 
woke in Mr. Hawke very mingled feelings. 
In a day or two he would be back again in 
London, treading the ordinary round. But 
not as before. He would be alone and his 
house would be desolate. On the other 
hand there was the insurance money to come 
to him, and eleven thousand pounds has its 
elements of palliation for many woes. Nev- 
ertheless, the sigh that he heaved had in it 
some very genuine feeling. 

Presently, having cleared the table of all 
visible eatables, old Tam and big Hector 
came out and joined them. 

“Gosh! Yon’s no the Mermaid,” said 
the McTavish. 

“Tisna,” said old Tam, briefly, and they 
stood watching the approaching boat. 

““Mebbe she’s laid up and this one’s 
come in place of her,” he said after a pause. 
“Tt’s Captain Donell sure or he wouldna 
come so straight for the landing. What's 
yon man after?” 
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This was Chase, who suddenly took it 
into his head to stroll away down toward 
the beach. When he got to the lighthouse 
boat he shoved it into the water, and jumped 
in and began rowing vigorously toward the 
steamer. 

At sight of this infraction of his rights, 
Mr. Hawke set off at a lumbering gallop 
toward the beach also. 

“ Hi, there! Mr. Chase! That’s my 
boat. You're trespassing,” he cried. 

“ All right,” said Chase, quietly, a couple 
of boats’ lengths out. ‘‘ We'll settle up 
when we meet again.” 

“One thousand pounds a trip!” cried 
Hawke. 

“Right! I'll not forget,” and he pulled 
on toward the steamer which was rounding 
up a quarter of a mile away. 

They saw him pull alongside and climb 
up the ladder over the rail. 

They could see the men on the steamer 
slinging bags and crates and boxes into the 
steamer’s boat alongside, and _ presently 
Chase came down into his boat with an- 
other man, and they pulled toward the 
shore. 

They all went down to meet him. 

* Now, old man, what’s the last trick?” 
asked Vandenbyl, as the boat ran up the 
shingle. 

“Trick, my dear Van? 
tricks. I’m a business man. 
tain Donell.” 

Captain Donell nodded cheerfully to the 
company in general, said: “‘ Glad to be of 
service to you, gentlemen,” and_ strode 
through them to greet old Tam and Mr. 
McTavish. 

“T have just concluded an arrangement 
with Captain Donell,” said Chase, quietly, 
“which secures to me all the passenger ac- 
commodation on that steamer. It’s not a 
government boat, as you perceive. The 
regular tender broke her shaft. yesterday, 
and Captain Donell chartered this one in a 
hurry, on his own account, in order to get 
through his rounds without delay. He has, 
therefore, a perfect right to sublet his char- 
ter, and I have secured it. Rates will rule 
high—in some cases ’’—with a pointed look 
at Vandenbyl. 

“My idea,” continued Chase, coolly, 
‘was to charge Americans one thousand 
Askandagas ¥ 
“ But you’ve thought better of it,” broke 
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in Vandenbyl, jovially, not, however, with-: 


out a glimmer of anxiety peeping out of the 
corners of his eyes in spite of himself. 

“I’ve thought better of it,” said Chase, 
in his quiet legal manner, which was always 
extremely impressive. “I’ve decided to 
make it two thousand Askandagas.” 

“Oh, come, Chase, my boy! A joke’s a 
joke, but when you carry it too far it gets 
past a joke and it’s apt to pall.” 

* Just exactly how it struck us, my dear 
Van, when we were—er—enjoying your 
hospitality at one hundred and thirty As- 
kandagas a meal.” 

“My dear fellows!” replied Vandenbyl, 
with an excellently executed shout of laugh- 
ter, in which his eyes had no share, “ you 
never really imagined I would ever expect 
you to carry out those ridiculous obligations! 
What a sense of humor you men must have! 
Why, I intended all along to wipe the slate 
clean the moment we got out of this. It 
seemed to me it was the best way to keep 
our brains from growing rusty.” 

“Gallows repentance!” said Chase, im- 
perturbably. “It’s two thousand. Askan- 
dagas of a pity you didn’t allow this beauti- 
ful side of your nature to peep out before, 
Van.” 

“Well, if I hadn’t kept a stiff face on 
me you'd have seen through it, and there'd 
have been no fun in the game. Bluff with- 
out stakes has nothing to it.” 

“} agree—and that’s just why.” 

“ And do you mean to tell me you really 
mean x 

“ Just what I say, my dear boy—as usual. 
Experience has taught me never to bluff 
with an empty revolver. By the way, Mr. 
Hawke,” he said, turning to that gentle- 
man, who had been following this discus- 
sion with eyes that blinked and snapped in 
sympathetic enjoyment of his enemy’s re- 
verse, ‘‘ I’ve some news for you.” 

‘“* News for me, Mr. Chase? What’s the 
news?” he asked, with a visible touch of 
trepidation lest the skinning process should 
be about to reach his length. 

Chase eyed him attentively, and watched 
the effect of his disclosure with academic 
interest. 

“There is a lady on board the steamer 
there > 

“A lady! Not As 

“Yes, Mrs. Hawke e 

“Mein Gott! Mein Rachel! 


” 

















Let me 


go to her”—and he was for scrambling 
into the boat at once. 

“There is no hurry,” said Chase, catch- 
ing him by his shaking arm. “She is not 
up yet. They picked her up on Caransay, 
where she came ashore eleven days ago, 
clinging to a piece of wreckage. She has 
been living with the cottagers ever since. 
She is all right, but very tired of porridge, 
Captain Donell says.” 

“Porridge! Mein poor Rachel! I 
should think so! Rachel! Porridge!” 

“She has been in great distress about 
you, supposing you were drowned. The 
mate is to break the news to her. As soon 
as he -waves a handkerchief we will go on 
board. Here comes Miss Katie with her 
sister to say good-by to us all. If you have 
any more money on you than will carry us 
all to London, Mr. Hawke, I suggest that 
you give it to her. We'll make it up when 
we get to town. She’s a good girl and she’s 
done her best to make us comfortable.” 

“And this is really downright, cold- 
blooded, pound-of-flesh business, Chase?” 
asked Vandenbyl, who had been chewing 
the matter over and telling the stones what 
he thought about it with his heel. 

“* Just business, my dear Van, business all 
the way through from top story to ground 
floor, and without any adjectives.” 

“Well, I’ve squeezed and been squeezed 
morn ’n once in my life, but I’m bound to 
say I never was in such a cold squee-gee as 
this before, since I cut my eye teeth. And 
by my best friends, too! "Tain’t exactly 
what you’d call English, you know.” 

“That’s a fact,” said Chase. ‘“‘ Thanks 
for your discrimination! It’s American! 
Real American! And you'll not forget who 
taught us. Your remark, by the way, is 
identical with Dansie’s when we talked over 
the prospectus of the Commissariat Trust 
that first morning.” 

“Ah, well! Just you wait till my turn 
comes, boys. And now, let’s get out of this 
lawless country as quick as we can, or there 
won't be a bone of me left to pick.” 


CHAPTER XXII 


THE steamer’s boat had crept across with 
its cargo while they were talking. Miss 
Katie and her sister had come hurrying 


from the light, and the Duke had been 
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skipping and ducking among the bowl- 
ders to keep out of the sight of the McTav- 
ish. But the Fiery One had gone into the 
cottage with Captain Donell and old Tam, 
to cement their old-standing friendship with 
something out of a bottle, and the Duke 
was perfectly safe. 

There was nothing to be done, and the 
leave-taking was brief and hearty, as leave- 
takings should be. Each member of the 
party wrung Miss Katie’s hand and that 
of the shy Miss Maggie, and each said his 
heart’s say of thanks for all their kindness 
and hospitality. 

Chase, as almoner, prevailed on the girls 
to accept the more concrete gratitude of 
the party in the form of gold, as no one else 
could have done, but even he could not 
succeed in dissipating the shy confusion 
which this evoked in the recipients. The 
hearty thanks had made their eyes sparkle 
and their bright faces glow brighter, but the 
thought of payment troubled them. How- 
ever, as Dansie said afterwards, they would 
get over that, especially old Tam. 

Mr. MacNeil and big Hector and Cap- 
tain Donell came trooping out as the sound 
of the farewells reached them. The Duke 
was just shaking Miss Katie’s hand for the 
third time, and looking at her in a way 
which said plainly that he would like to say 
a great deal more than any words would ex- 
press. At sight of the McTavish in such 
dangerous proximity he gave her hand a 
final spasmodic wring, and then made him- 
self very small indeed, and stole away down 
to the boat. From that point of vantage 
he suffered the agony of watching big Hec- 
tor draw Miss Katie aside and kiss her as 
if he were biting holes in her, and the Duke 
ground his little teeth savagely. 


Captain Donell and Mr. MacNeil 
strolled down to the McTavish’s boat 


while the other farewells were taking place, 
and Hector, when he had impressed his 
fiancée with a proper sense of his regard 
for her, followed them, and the pipes were 
skirling madly before he sank into his seat 
in the stern. Then old Tam pulled them 
slowly out to the steamer, with his tongue 
in his cheek and one eye closed, and his 
other eye was fixed with humorous antici- 
pation on the group on the shore. Vanden- 


byl was just about to step into the light- 
house boat when Mr. Hawke suddenly 
broke out: 
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“This is my boat, Mr. Vandenbyl.” 

“Well?” 

“Well! If you want to use her you got 
to pay scale price.” 

“Oh, d—” with the first sign of actual 
annoyance he had permitted to escape him. 

‘“* Quite so,” said Mr. Hawke. 

Vandenbyl glanced quickly round. He 
saw that the other boats had gone, and his 
eyes rested thoughtfully on Chase. 

Chase grasped Mr. Hawke’s arm sud- 
denly and pointed to something white wav- 
ing from the side of the steamer. 

“ All right! All right! I come, Rachel! 
But beesness is beesness all the time.” 

“Well? What’s your price?” asked 
Vandenbyl, loftily. ‘ What ’ll you take for 
the whole boat, and I’ll give you all free 
passages.” 

“The boat is not for sale, and the price 
is all my I. O. U.’s which you did schv-er 
schkrew out of me, und also the share and 
a half you still have in the Treasure Syndi- 
cate.” 

“‘ Quite sure that’s all?” asked Vanden- 
byl, with an assumption of surprised satis- 
faction. 

“’That’s all just now, but it may go up.” 

“ Oh, all right. I take you. Have it all 
your own_way. Vandenby]l stocks are at a 
discount to-day.” 

“Put it down on paper so there’ll be no 
mistake,” said Mr. Hawke, cautiously. 

Vandenby! scrawled a note of the trans- 
action on the back of one of Hawke’s I. O. 
U.’s and handed it to him. 

“Van, my boy,” said Chase, quietly, 
“when a man starts out to bite he must 
take his chances of getting bitten.” 

The McTavish’s pipes were shrilling in 
front so loudly than Dansie vowed he could 
hear the glasses rattle in the lantern of the 
light. 

“ He’s going on board,” gasped the Duke 
in a scared voice as the pipes climbed the 
side of the steamer without break or pause. 

“ He always comes over to meet the ten- 
der and goes home in her,” said Chase. 

“ He'll murder me. He’s mad.” 

The white flag continued to wave vigor- 
ous welcome, and as they drew in to the 
steamer they saw that it was manipulated 
by a dilapidated lady with a shawl round 
her head. Her face was large and heavy- 
looking, and conveyed to a critical eye the 
impression of an ill-fitting garment, as if 
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it had been made for a person of more am- 
ple build; or as if, as was no doubt the case, 
the present occupant had shrunk somewhat 
from her normal proportions. The dark 
hair was disarranged, and the dark eyes 
were dim, and the heavy lids drooped 
against their owner’s will. 

“Tsidor! Isidor!” cried Mrs. Hawke, 
leaning perilously over the stout bulwarks. 

“ Rachel!” cried Mr. Hawke, scram- 
bling over the seats of the boat to get up 
the side, and presently they were in one an- 
other’s arms, laughing and weeping, with 
uncouth murmurings which may have been 
intelligible to themselves, but were certainly 
not so to the rest. “They tumbled down be- 
low in some fashion, still clinging to one 
another as if neither would ever again al- 
low the other out of sight and touch for 
a single instant. The McTavish came 
marching proudly down the deck all abristle 
with his music, and the Duke sought the 
safe security of the cabin also. 

Chase was the last to quit the boat, since 
he had held it while Mr. MacNeil came 
down the side to take it home again. 

Then the paddles began to churn the 
green water into effervescent marble, the 
whistle screamed a final farewell, Miss Ka- 
tie and Miss Maggie stood waving on the 
rocks, the surviving sheep climbed to the 
highest point of the island and watched 
their departure with hopefully flicking tails, 
and Skor Vhean began to dwindle from 
their sight, though it could never fail to 
loom large in their memories. 

The Duke, from an obscure corner of the 
dark little cabin, was witness to the full ebb 
and flow of endearment between Mr. and 
Mrs. Hawke. He had no desire whatever 
to be there, but he preferred being there to 
being on deck where the McTavish might 
catch sight of him. 

It was when Dansie and Chase and the 
rest came down, a couple of hours later, to 
get a cup of tea, that the little scene took 
place which Dansie never could recall with- 
out a vast chuckle of amusement. The 
very thought of it set him quivering with 
mirth, even in the middle of the night, 
whenever it came back on. him. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hawke were sitting one 
on each side of the narrow table, with their 
elbows on it and their hands up the sides 
of their faces and their eyes fixed gloomily 
on vacancy. 


“Very glad to see you alive and looking 
so well, Mrs. Hawke ”—which was not a 
fact—said Dansie, cheerfully. 

“Thank you, sir!” said Mrs. Hawke, 
without looking up. 

“ Feeling seasick?” 

“No, sir. Not seasick, I thank you,” 
with a melancholy shake of the head. 

“ A cup of tea will make you all right. 
We're just going to have one.” 

“ A-ah!” sighed Mrs. Hawke, mourn- 
fully. 

“Well!” said Dansie, looking from one 
to the other of the lugubrious pair. “ One 
would think you had just lost one another 


‘instead of having just found one another.” 


“We have had a loss,” said Mr. Hawke, 
heavily. 

“Oh! Sorry! Mrs. Hawke brought 
you bad news!” 

“We have lost twenty-two thousand 
pounds,” said Mr. Hawke, with melancholy 
emphasis. 

“Twenty-two thousand pounds,” groaned 
Mrs. Hawke. 

“Oh!” began Dansie, and then Chase 
began to laugh quietly. 

“Come, come,” he said, cheerfully. 
“What's the good of looking at it in that 
light? You've got one another in any case, 
and I’m sure either of you is worth more 
than eleven thousand pounds to the other.” 

“Twenty-two thousand pounds!” said 
Mr. Hawke. 

“ And then think of that Spanish galleon 
under the reef—rubies, diamonds, sapphires, 
Mrs. Hawke.” 

“What's that?” said the lady, dropping 
her hands from the side of her head and 
looking up with interest. “ Rubies, dia- 
monds, sapphires? ‘Tell me, Isidor, my 
dear, what is it all about?” 

But it was Chase who gave her a glow- 
ingly exaggerated description of the hidden 
wealth of Skor Vhean, and made Mr. 
Hawke produce his specimens of the treasure 
in confirmation, and before the tea was 
ready Mr. and Mrs. Hawke were in hot 
dispute as to the values of the various finds, 
and the total loss of their insurance money 
dropped into a back corner of their ma- 
terialistic brains. 

At Tenebray big Hector’s boat was 
drawn up alongside and loaded with his 
share of bales and boxes, and he hoisted 
his sail, and with the tiller under his arm 
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and the sheet twisted round a cleat, started 
off, piping more lustily than ever. They 
all came on deck to see the last of him, and 
as the corner of his swelling eye caught 
sight of the Duke with his fingers rammed 
tight into his ears to shut out the noise, he 
dropped his mouthpiece for a moment, and 
his lips seemed to form the words ‘‘ Wee 
tefe.” Then he bit down savagely on to 
the mouthpiece, and blew curses through it 
till the dome of sky and the great circle of 
the sea were full of wild shriekings and 
squealings, and Vandenby] tersely remarked: 

“When I want to cuss a man beyond all 
words, I’ll buy a bagpipe.” 

Then they swept round to the east and 
headed straight for Harris, and ran through 
the Sound, and in due course arrived at 
Portree in Skye, where Mrs. Hawke had 
her hair done properly and bought a bon- 
net, and they were all fitted out with ready- 
made homespun suits, which were at all 
events more comfortable than their own 
weather-worn garments, but which Van- 
denbyl betted five hundred to one they 
would none of them venture to walk down 
Throgmorton Street, in. 

Ravenor took him instantly and won the 
bet two days later, and I believe he stil! 
goes by the name of the Highlander in the 
Stock Exchange. Vandenbyl organized a 
special party to guy him, but Ravenor 
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turned the tables by inviting them all into 
Craig’s, where, over unlimited champagne, 
he gave a full, slightly untrue, and very 
particular account of some of the things 
that had befallen them on Skor Vhean. 

Askandagas stood at two for the settle- 
ment. Dansie’s face was a sight for all be- 
holders and sent them up another half point 
before the day was out. 

And the Treasure. Well, all I can say 
is that I was round Tenebray and Skor 
Vhean with Dansie and Chase and Ravenor 
last year, on Dansie’s new yacht, Cormo- 
rant, Maclrone master, and when Hector 
McTavish wished to welcome us to his fine 
new stone cottage with ‘bay windows, his 
wife said very softly, but in a way that ad- 
mitted of no contradiction: ‘‘ Whisht, man! 
Wee Hector’s just gone to sleep and ye 
mustn’t waken him,” and the big man 
obeyed without a murmur. 

Julius Vandenbyl—who, by the. way, is 
on excellent terms with Chase and swears 
there is no lawyer in London can come up 
to him—was away exploiting Abyssinia, 
and when Mrs. McTavish casually asked 
for the Duke, and learned that he was in 
America marrying twenty million dollars, 
big Hector compressed his feelings into a 
hearty “ Little Teffle!”” which showed that 
his Grace’s memory was still green in 
Tenebray. 


THE END 





A SKETCH 


By FREDERICK TRUESDELL 


A SWEEP of road around the mountain side 
Through woods that fall away into the glade, 





Or mount up to the summit’s conquered shade 
Through underbrush, wherein faint rustlings hide. 
A crossing, zigzag fence, all weather dyed, 
Pierced in a sudden gate, all newly made, 

A dull, red wound, for barriers that invade 
These dark cathedral aisles unterrified. 


The silence chirps and whistles all around, 
The crow’s far caw is mellowed to a croon, 
And little ’cello voices from the ground 

Buzz in the underbass of drowsy noon; 

While upward, thro’ the loneliness, there steals 
The sweet wood-melody of laboring wheels. 











Drawn by Arthur Becher, 


“*T am naught then!’ she cried... . ‘I will bear you no more.’ 
‘ —Page 236. 





